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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

18S8. 



The Members of the Board of Education for 1888 are the fol- 
lowing : 

Term 

ElCFIRES 

Name. Eesidence. Place of Business. Jan. 1. 

Chables Crary 219 W. 131st st.. .7 Beekmam st. ..1889 

William Wood 4 W. 18th st 1869 

Edw. J. H. Tamsen.. . .331 E. 18th st 53 Avenue A. . .1889 

Miles M. O'Brien 240 E. 60th st 1889 

William A. Cole 62 W. 48th st 41 Broad st 1889 

Ferdinand Traud 1371 Franklin av 1889 

William Lummis 35 E. 30th st 3 Broad st 1889 

Henry L. Spraoue 330 W. 23d st 146 Broadway. . . 1890 

H. Walter W^bb 15 W. 47th st Yanderbilt av . . . 1890 

K. Guggenheimer 16 E. 81st st C.55th st & 3d av.l890 

Henry Schmitt 29 Yandam st 229 Broadway . . 1890 

Samuel M. Purdy West Farms West Farms 1890 

Mrs. Mary N. Agnew...266 Madison av 1890 

Miss Grace H. Dodge. . 262 Madison av 1890 

Jacob D. Yermilye 42 Wall st 1891 

J. Edw. Simmons, LL. D.28 W. 62d st 1891 

William J. Welch 211 Henry st 211 Henry st. . . .1891 

F. W. Devoe Fordham 101 Fulton st.. ..1891 

De Witt J. Seligman. . 328 W. 58th st. . . . 36 Union sq 1891 

Kob't M. Gallaway. . .68 E. 55th st 71 Broadway. . . 1891 

Charles L. Holt 117 W. 130th st ... 188 Front st .... 1891 
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WILLIAM LUMMIS, Chairman. 
HENRY SCHMITT, SAMUEL M. PURDY, 

H. "WALTER WEBB, MARY NASH AGNEW. 



Pkess of DeLbeuw & Opfenheihee, 231 William Street, Kew Yoek. • 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 

OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK. 

1887. 



J. EDWAED SIMMONS, LL.D., President. 
ARTHUE McMULLIN, Clerk. 



TERM 
BXPIBB8 
NAMB. RBSIDBNCE. PLACE OF BUSINESS. JAN. 1. 

Jacob D. Vekmilye, 42 Wall st., 1888 

J. Edw'd Simmon8,LL.D.28 W. 52d st 1888 

William J. Welch ... 211 Henry st 211 Henry st.. . . 1888 

Isaac Bell 247 Fifth av 235 West st. . . . 1888 

DeWitt J. Seligman. .328 W. 68tli st... .36 Union sq 1888 

KoBERT M. GALLAWAY..68 E. 55tli st 71 Broadway . . . 1888 

Charles L. Holt 117 W. 130th st ... 188 Front st 1888 

Charles Crary 219 W. 131st st.. . . 7 Beekman st . . . 1889 

William Wood, LL.D..4 W. 18th st 1889 

Edw. J. H. Tamsen .... 331 E. 18th st 52 Avenue A.. . . 1889 

Miles M. O'Brien 240 E. 60th st 224 Church st. . . 1889 

William A. Cole 62 W. 48th st 59 Broad st 1889 

Ferdinand Traud 1371 Franklinav 1889 

William Lummis 108 Madison av 1889 

Henry L. Sprague 330 W. 23d st. . . .146 Broadway. .1890 

H. Walter Webb 15 W. 47th st Yanderbilt ave . . 1890 

K. GuGGENHEiMER 55th st., c. 3d av. . 239 Broadway. . .1890 

Henry Schmitt 29 Yandam st 229 Broadway. . . 1890 

Samuel M. Purdy West Farms West Farms 1890 

Mrs. Mary N. Agnew..266 Madison av 1890 

Miss Grace H. Dodge...262 Madison av V^9i^ 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 

18S8. 



The Members of the Board of Education for 1888 are the fol- 
lowing : 

Term 
Expires 
Name. Residence. Place of Business. Jan. 1. 

Chakles Cbaby 219 W. 131st st. . . 7 Beekmam st . . .1889 

William Wood 4 W. 18th st 1889 

Edw. J. H. Tamsen.. . .331 E. 18th st 53 Avenue A. . .1889 

Miles M. O'Brien 240 E. 60th st 1889 

William A. Cole 62 W. 48th st 41 Broad st 1889 

Ferdinand Traud 1371 Franklin av 1889 

William Lummis 35 E. 30th st 3 Broad st 1889 

Henry L. Sprague 330 W. 23d st 146 Broadway. . . 1890 

H. Walter W^bb 15 W. 47th st . . . . Vanderbilt av . . . 1890 

E. Guggenheimer 16 E. 81st st C.55th st & 3d av.l890 

Henry Schmitt 29 Vandam st 229 Broadway. .1890 

Samuel M. Purdy West Farms' West Farms. . . .1890 

Mrs. Mary N. Agnew...266 Madison av 1890 

Miss Grace H. Dodge. . 262 Madison av 1890 

Jacob D. Vermilye 42 Wall st 1891 

J. Edw. Simmons, LL. D.28 W. 52d st 1891 

William J. Welch 211 Henry st 211 Henry st 1891 

F. W. Devoe Fordham 101 Fulton st.. ..1891 

De Witt J. Seligman. . 328 W. 58th st. . . . 36 Union sq 1891 

Eob't M. Gallaway. . .68 E. 55th st 71 Broadway. . . 1891 

Charles L. Holt 117 W. 130th st . . .188 Front st . . . . 1891 



PRESIDENTS 

OF THE 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 

FROM THE DATE OF THE ORGAJ^IZATION, IN 1842, TO THE PRESENT 

TIME. 



GEORGE W. STRONG, 
THOMAS JEREMIAH, 
GERARDUS CLARK, 
ISAAC A. JOHNSON, 
TOWNSEND HARRIS, 
ROBERT KELLY, 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, . 
WILLIAM H. NEILSON, . 

ANDREW H. GREEN, 
RICHARD WARREN, 
WILLIAM E. CURTIS, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, 
RICHARD L. LARREMORE, 
BERNARD SMYTH, 
JOSIAH G. HOLLAND, . 
WILLIAM WOOD, LL.D., . 
STEPHEN A. WALKER, LL.D., 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, LL.D., 



1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846, 1847. 

1848, 1849. 

1850, 1851, 1852, 1853 and 1854. 

1855, 1858, April 5 to December 31, 
1873, 1874 and 1875. 

1856, 1857. 
1859. 

1860, 1861, 1862 and 1863. 

1864, 1865, 1866 and 1867. 

1868, 1869, and Jan. 1 to July 1, 1870. 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1B70, 1871, 1872. 

January 1 to April 5, 1873. 

1876, 1877, 1878 and 1879. 

1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886.* 

March 17, 18^6, 1887. 



CLERKS 

FROM 1842 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



JOHN A. STEWART, 
E. B. FELLOWS, 
ALBERT GILBERT, 
THOMAS BOESlS, 
JOHN DAVENPORT, 
WILLIAM HITCHMAN, 
LAWRENCE D. KIERNAN, 
ARTHUR McMULLIN, 



June, 1842, to March 20, 1850. 
March 30 to June 19, 1850. 
June 19, 1850, to 1858. 
From 1858 to April 7, 1869. 
April 7 to May 12, 1869. 
May 12, 1869, to May 4, 1870. 
May 4, 1870, to June 23, 1886. 
October 6, 1886, to date. 



* Resigned, March 4, 1886. 



Board of Education, 146 Grand Street, 
New York, Jan, 31, 1888. 

Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 

Mayor of the City of New York : 

Sir — Herewith please find a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Board of Education, showing the operations of the Board for the 
year ending December 31, 1887. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. Edward Simmons, 

President, 
Arthur McMullin, Clerk. 



REPORT. 



To the Honorable tlie Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of New Yorh^ and to the Cmnraon Cowncil of the 
City of New York : 

By the 5th subdivision of section 1028 of the Act to consolidate 
the laws relating to the City of New York {Laws of 1882, j9. 
290), the Board of Education is required to make and transmit, 
between the fifteenth day of January and the first day of Febru- 
ary in each year, to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and to the Common Council of the City of New York, a 
report, in writing, bearing date on the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber next preceding, stating — 

The whole number of schools within their jurisdiction, specially 
designating the schools for colored children ; 

The schools or societies from which reports shall have been 
made to the Board of Education within the time limited for that 
purpose ; 

The length of time such schools shall have been kept open ; 

The amount of public money apportioned or appropriated to 
such schools or societies ; 

The number taught in each school ; 

The whole amount of money drawn from the city treasury for 
the purposes of public education during the year ending at the 
date of their report, distinguishing the amount received from the 
general fund of the State, and from all other and what sources ^ 
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The manner in which such moneys shall have been expended ; 

And such other information afi the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction may, from time to time, require in relation to 
common school education in the City of New York ; 

And the report which the Board of Education is thus required 
to make is to be held and taken to be a full compliance with 
every law requiring a report from the said Board, or any officer 
of the city and county of New York, except the City Superin- 
tendent, relative to the schools in the said city, or any matters 
connected therewith. 

In compliance with the statutory provisions referred to, the 
Board of Education respectfully submits the 

FOKTY-SIXTH ANNUAL KEPOKT, 

showing the operations of the Board for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1887. 

STATISTICAL. 

The following schedules contain the required statistical infor- 
mation : 

I. — WHOLE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

Normal College and Training Department 2 

Grammar Schools for Males 45 

" " " Females 47 

" " " both sexes (mixed) 13 

Primary Departments of Grammar Schools 78 

Primary Schools 39 

Evening Schools 29 

Nautical School 1 

254 
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Corporate Schools (Industrial ScKools, Reforma- 
tories, Orphan Asylums, etc.) 48 

Total.... 302 



II. — SCHOOLS FBOM WHICH REPORTS HAVE BEEN MADE. 

All the schools above named have, in accordance with the ac- 
customed nile, presented reports to the Board of Education within 
the time limited. 

The following is a list of the Coi:porate and Asylum Schools 
which have reported : 

1. The New York Orphan Asylum School. — Act passed 3d 
July, 1851 (N. T. City Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 
42 of Manual Board of Education. 

2. The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum School. — Act passed 
3d July, 1851 (N. Y. City Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 

42 of Manual Board of Education. 

3. The Schools of the two Half-Orphan Asylums. — Act passed 
3d July, 1851 (N. Y. City Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 

43 of Manual Board of Educatioir. 

4. The Schools of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents — Amended Act of 3d July, 1851 (N. Y. City 
Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 43 of Manual Board of 
Education. 

5. The Schools of the Leake and Watts Orphan House. — Act 
passed 3d July, 1S51 (N. Y. City Consolidation Act of 
1882) ; page 43 of Manual Board of Education. 
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6. The School of the Association for the Benefit of Colored 
Orphans.— Amended Act of 3d July, 1851 (N. Y. City Con- 
solidation Act of 1882) ; page 43 of Manual Board of Educa- 
tion. 

7. The Schools of the American Female Guardian Society. — 
Act passed 3d July, 1851 (N. T. City Consolidation Act of 
1882) ; page 43 of Manual Board of Education. 

8. The School established and maintained by the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. — Act passed June 30, 1851 ; as amended 
by Chap. 332, Laws of 1851 (N. Y. City Consolidation Act 
of 1882) ; page 43 Manual Board of Education. 

9. The House of Reception for Juvenile Asylum. — Act passed 
30th of June, 1851 ; as amended by Chap. 332, Laws 1851. 

10. The School established and maintained by the Ladies' Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Chap. 405, Laws of 1855 (N. Y. City Consolidation Act of 
1882) ; page 41 of Manual Board of Education. 

11. The School established and maintained by the Five Points 
House of Industry. — Chap. 405, Laws of 1855 (N. Y. City 
Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 41 of Manual Board of 
Education. 

12. The Industrial Schools established and maintained under the 
charge of the Children's Aid Society. — Chap. 258, Laws of 
1863 (N. Y. City Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 41 of 
Manuel Board of Education. 

13. The School established and maintained by the New York 
Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled. — Chap. 
835, Sec. 3, of Laws of 1872 (N. Y. City Consolidation Act 
of 1882) ; page 46 Manual of Board of Education. 
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14. Nursery and Child's Hospital. — Act passed April 17, 1886 
(N. T. City Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 43 Manual 
of Board of Education. 

15. Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society. — Act 
passed April 21, 1874. Chap.' 230, Laws of 1874 (N.Y. City 
Consolidation Act of 1882) ; page 46 of Manual Board of 
Education. 

16. Association for Befriending Children and Young Girls. — Act 
passed June 26, 18S0. Chap. 598, Laws of 1880 ; page 58 
Manual of Board of Education. 

III. RESOURCES. 

Moneys with the Comptroller to be used by the Board for the 
purposes of public instruction in 1887, viz.: 
Balances of funds for the years 

1884, 1885 and 1886 $128,175 34 

Fund for general purposes for the 

year 1887 3,994,088 00 

Special Fund, sale of property on 

Mulberry street 31,302 74 

Proceeds of School House Bonds 

derived from sales by the 

Comptroller and balances of 

previous years 745,779 31 

Total resources $4,899,345 39 

Expenditure. 

The whole amount of money drawn from the 
Comptroller for the purposes of public in- 
struction during the year 1887 was, as ap- 
pears by vouchers sent to him for payment.. 4,341,270 47 
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The objects for which this money was expended 
are given in the following general statement, the 
several amounts being distinguished as required 
by law. 

Balance $558,074 92 

Less amounts transferred by 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, viz.: 
For account 1884 (special) $1,567 05 

" " 1885 1,000 00 

" '' 1886 56,486 41 

Total amount transferred 59,053 46 



Balance December 31, 1887 ; . . $499,021 46 

General statement of expenditures as before referred to : 

I^or Account of 1884. 

Erecting addition to G. S. 61, etc.. $7,531 10 

Sundries, Teachers' salaries, etc ... . 328 38 

$7,859 48 

JFor Account of 1885. 

Heating Apparatus, Sundries $4,889 20 

Salaries of Teachers, etc 1,847 20 

6,736 40 

For Account of 1886. 

Salaries Teachers, Janitors, etc. . .. $4,150 28 
Incidental Expenses Board of Edu- 
cation, Supplies, etc 4,187 85 
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Fuel and Ward Repairs $11,719 93 

Repairs to Buildings, Heating Ap- 
paratus and Furniture 19,616 96 

$39,675 02 

F(yr Account of 1887. 

Salaries of Teachers in Ward 
Schools, Normal College, Even- 
ing Schools, Superintendents, 
Officers, Clerks,Truant Agents, 
Janitors, etc $3,188,083 21 

Repairs to Buildings, Heating Ap- 
paratus and Repairs of, Furni- 
ture and Repairs of, General 
Account 277,439 32 

Supplies, Fuel and Gas 243,238 44 

Incidental Expenses of the Board of 
Education, Normal College and 
Evening Schools 20,265 13 

Rents of School" Buildings 42,936 05 

Support of Nautical School 26,415 10 

Corporate Schools, per Acts of 

Legislature 97,298 65 

3,895,675 90 

From proceeds of Bonds, viz.: 

Sites, Excavating, etc $71,252 95 

Erecting Buildings, etc 266,119 47 

Heating Apparatus,etc., New Build- 
ings 30,370 00 

Furniture, etc 23,581 25 

391,323 67 

Total expenditure $4,341,270 47 
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Sites cmd Buildings 

For Sites and School Buildings the 
amount at the disposal of flie 
Board in 1887 was, from bal- 
ance from 1886 and sale of 
School House Bonds in 1887... $745,779 31 

Sale of school site in Mulberry 

street 31,302 74 

$777,082 05 

The amount paid out in 1887 for 

sites, new buildings, and charges 

incidental thereto, was $391,323 67 

Additional payments to be made 

(authorized in 1887) 113,231 86 

504,555 53 

Balance available in 18S8 $272,526 52 

Schedule No. 7 presents a detailed statement of the resources 
and expenditures in 1887. 

The chief expenditures compare with 1886 as follows : 

Increase in 1887. 
Salaries Teachers in Grammar and Primary 

Schools.. $49,615 74 

Salaries Janitors in Grammar and Primary 

Schools 1,646 21 

Salaries and Expenses of East-Side Evening High 

School (new) 6,945 08 

Support of Nautical School 2,639 51 

School Supplies furnished by Board 10,989 30 

Kents of School Buildings * 5,618 24 

Fuel 5,594 03 
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Incidental Expenses of the Board $2,401 24 

Incidental Expenses of Ward Schools (repairs by 

Trustees) 3,005 70 

Repairs of Buildings by Board Committee 3,410 62 

Special Eepairs, to Buildings 106,116 51 

Heating Apparatus 2,437 53 

Decrease in 1887. 

Salaries Teachers and Janitoi*s in Evening 

Schools $1,016 82 

Gas in all Schools 897 30 

Pianos 590 00 

Furniture and Repairs of 1,488 59 
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NUMBER AND C08T OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

5Y Male Principals in Grammar Schools. 
165 Male Vice-Principals and Assistants in Grammar Schools. 
646 Female Assistants in Male Grammar Schools. 
48 Female Principals in Female Grammar Schools. 
659 Female Vice-Principals and Assistants in Female Gram- 
mar Schools. 
115 Female Principals in Primary Schools and Departments. 
1626 Female Vice-Principal and Assistants in Primary Schools 
and Departments. 
15 Male Principals in Male Evening Ward Schools. 
170 Male Assistants in Male Evening Ward Schools. 

12 Female Principals in Female Evening Ward Schools. 
105 Female Assistants in Female Evening Ward Schools. 
80 Teachers of Special Subjects, Music, Drawing, French and 
German Languages. 
7 Male Instructors, consisting of a President and 6 Pro- 
fessors in the Normal College. 
32 Female Teachers, consisting of a Lady Superintendent 

and 31 Female Assistants in the Normal College. 
29 Female Teachers in the Training Department of the 

Normal College. 
27 Teachers, consisting of 1 Male Principal and 26 Male 

Assistants in the Evening High School. 
24 Teachers, consisting of 1 Male Principal and 23 Male 
Assistants in the East Side Evening High School. 
235 Teachers in Corporate Schools. 



4,052 total Teachers employed. 

The cost of these several classes of Teachers, by annual salaries, 
was as follows : 
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For Male Departments of Grammar Schools $875,947 00 

For Female Departments of Grammar Schools .... 598,029 19 

For Primary Departments and Primary Schools. . 1,239,596 52 

For Special Teachers 71,869 11 

For Male and Female Departments of Evening 

Ward Schools and Evening High School. . . . 85,761 57 
For President, Professors and Tutors of the Female 
Normal College and Principal and Assistants 

of the Training Department 97,302 13 



COST IN EACH DEPARTMENT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR THE 

YEAR 1887. 

Male D3p(irtmen'8 of Grammir Sohools, 

Number 
of Teachers. Amount. 

57 Male Principals were paid for salaries $161,500 00 

viz. : 



30 at $3,000 00 
18 at 2,750 00 



7 at $2,500 00 
2 at 2,250 00 



19 Male Vice-Principals were paid for salaries . . $38,088 00 

146 Male Assistants were paid for salaries 224,316 00 

646 Female Assistants were paid for salaries . . . 452,043 00 



Total $875,947 00 



Female Departments of Grammar Schools. 

48 Female Principals were paid for salaries .... $86,600 00 
viz. : 



30 at $1,900 00 
11 at 1,700 00 



6 at $1,600 00 
1 at 1,300 00 
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26 Female Yice-Principals were paid for salaries. 
633 Female Assistants were paid for salaries. . . . 



$30,600 00 
480,829 19 



Total $598,029 19 



Primary Departments and Schools, 
115 Principals were paid for salaries $185,200 00 



VIZ. : 

74 at $1,750 00 
7 at 1,700 00 
4 at 1,600 00 



3 at $1,400 00 
5 at 1,300 00 
7 at 1,100 00 
9 at 1,000 00 



6 at 1,500 00 

54 Female Vice-Principals were paid for salaries. 
1,572 Female Assistants were paid for salaries . . . 



$55,100 00 
999,296 52 



Total $1,239,596 52 
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Y. — NUMBER OF SCHOLARS 

ToAight in the Schools tmder the jurisdiction of the Board of Educaiion, 

and average attendance for the last five years. 

WHOLE NUMBER TAUGHT. 



SCHOOLS. 



Grammar Schools and Primary- 
Departments 

Primary Schools 

Colored Schools* 

Evening Schools 

Normal College and Training 
Department 

Nautical School 

Total 

Coiporate Schools 

Grand Total 



1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


191,868 


206,660 


210,558 


215,883 


43,761 


41,431 


39,267 


40,039 


1,457 








20,910 


20,567 


20,773 


20,896 


4,197 


4,021 


3,905 


3,955 


135 


142 
272,821 


143 


170 


262,328 


274,646 


280,943 


28,211 


25,472 


25,646 


23,815 


290,539 


298,293 


300,459 


304,758 



1887. 

217,510 
39,723 

21,649 

3,956 

126 

282,964 

23,962 

306,926 



AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 



SCHOOLS. 



Grammar Schools and Primary 
Departments 



Primary Scliools. 
Colored Schools*, 



Evening Schools. 



Normal College and Training 
Department 



Nautical School, 



Total 

Corporate Schools, 
Grand Total. . 



1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


101,148 


108,859 


110,987 


113,555 


21,231 


19,977 


19,002 


19,190 


443 








7,853 


8,004 


8,110 


8,266 


2,447 


2,568 


2,515 


2,471 


76 


142 


88 


72 


133,198 


139,550 


140,702 


143,554 


9,979 


9,864 


10,222 


10,089 


143,177 


149,414 


150,924 

i 


153,643 

1 



1887. 



114,785 
19,54ft 

7,979 

2,468 

78 

144,856 

10.029 

154,885 



* Organized as Ward Schools May 8, 1864. 
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GRAMMA9 SCHOOLS. 

The average attendance in the Male Departments 

of the Grammar Schools $28,441 

The average attendance in the Female Departments 

of the Grammar Schools 24,196 

Total average attendance in Grammar Schools. 52,637 
The average attendance in the Primary Depart- 
ments and Schools 81.794 

Total average attendance in Grammar Schools and 

Primary Schools and Departments 134,431 

The teaching of 52,637 pupils in 1887, in the 

Grammar Schools, cost for salaries $1,473,976 19 

Supplies for Grammar Schools cost 86,716 95 

Total $1,560,693 14 

Average cost per scholar, exclusive of special 

teaching 29 65 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The teaching of 81,794 pupils in 1887, in the 
Primary Schools and Departments, cost 
for salaries $1,239,596 52 

Supplies for Primary Schools cost 34,539 47 

Total $1,274,135 99 

Average cost per scholar, exclusive of special 

teaching 15 58 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Salaries paid in the Evening High School $16,759 25 

Supplies through the Depository 1,055 24 

Total $17,814 49 

Average attendance 1,004 

Average cost per scholar V\ ^^ 
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Salaries paid Teachers in th^ Ward Evening . 

Schools $69,002 32 

Supplies through the Depository 5,483 24 

Total $74,485 56 

Average attendance 6,975 

Average cost per scholar 10 68 

NORMAL COLLEGE. 

Salaries of Faculty, Tutors and Instructors in Nor- 
mal College proper amounted to $78,157 81 

Supplies through the Depository 2,832 63 

Total. , $80,990 44 

Average attendance 1,461 

Average cost per scholar 55 43 

Salaries paid to Teachers in Training Department 

of Normal College $19,144 32 

Supplies through the Depository 1,606 96 

Total $20,751 28 

Average attendance 1,007 

Average cost per scholar 20 61 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

For support of Nautical School $26,415 10 

Supplies through the Depository 238 79 

Total $26,653 89 

Average attendance 78 

• Average cost per scholar 341 71 



Cost per Scholar in the Grammar <m,d Primary SchooU and 
Departments, Normal CoUege and Training D^artTnentt 
Nautical School and Evening Schools during the past 
seven years : 
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Amounts paid for Compulsory Education and for the Teaching 
of Special Subjects for the past seven years : 
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1881 


$11,041 92 


$16,040 00 


$30,175 63 


$20,170 89 


$3,900 00 


1882 


12,023 19 


17,085 00 


25,432 60 


21,682 14 


3,500 75 


1883 


11,779 74 


13,268 60 


26,539 90 


22,462 60 


3,472 50 


1884 


12,914 50 


13,405 71 


27,671 30 


23,317 40 


3,890 00 


1885 


14,992 10 


14,068 50 


26,091 50" 


25,034 27 


4,090 00 


1886 


11,598 24 


15,137 83 


25,933 30 


25,123 80 


4,201 30 


1887 


11,999 61 


15,427 51 


26,253 30 


25,918 30 


4,270 00 
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SUPPLIES. 

During the year 18S7 the supplies delivered to the various 
schools through the Depository amounted to $145,089.23, being 
$8,324.48 Ifess than in 1886 : 

Grammar Schools, Primary Schools and Janitors. . .$130,677 71 

Normal College, Training School and Janitor 4,692 95 

Nautical School 238 79 

Evening High School No. 35 1,055 24 ' 

Evening High School No. 75 1,496 24 

Evening Schools 5,483 24 

Trustees' Account 641 49 

Special Grants. , 86 38 

Inspectors' Account 22 93 

Offices at the Hall 694 26 

Total $145,089 23 



PURCHASE OF SCHOOL SITES. 

During the year 1887 the following school sites were purchased 
by the Board of Education : 

Seventeenth Ward, 324 East Fifth street, a lot 20x92 feet ad- 
joining Grammar School No. 25 on the west side, costing $17,000. 

Twenty-third Ward, on the southeast corner of Eagle avenue 
and One Hundred and Sixty-third street, a site of 130x275 feet, 
costing $26,394. 

Twenty-fourth Ward, adjoining Grammar School No. 6(j, an 
irregular plot of ground, 178x50x167x115 feet, costing $9,486.86. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following sites for new 
schools, additions, etc., to present buildings, and land purchased 
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to secure light, etc., are under the control of the Board of Edu- 
cation : 

Eleventh Ward, a site 100x100 feet on the northwest corner 
of Rivington and Lewis streets. 

Twelfth Ward, a site 100x170 feet on the southeast corner of 
Lexington avenue and Ninety-sixth street. 

Twelfth Ward, a site 175x100 feet on south side of One Hun- 
dred and Twentieth street, west of Sixth avenue. 

Twelfth Ward, a site 155x100 feet on northeast corner of Sixth 
avenue and One Hundred and Thirty-fourth street. 

Twelfth Ward, an additional site 100x100 feet adjoining Gram- 
mar School No. 46, corner St. Nicholas avenue and One Hundred 
and Fifty-sixth street. 

Twelfth Ward, additional site 51x100 feet on East Eighty- 
eighth street, in the rear of Grammar School No. 37. 

Twelfth Ward, additional lot 36x100 feet on East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth street, adjoining Grammar School No. 39 
on the west side. 

Twelfth Ward, additional lof 25x100 feet on One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh street, in the rear of Grammar School No. 68. 

Nineteenth Ward, additional lot 25x85 feet on East^ Forty- 
second street, adjoining Grammar School No. 27. 

Twenty-second Ward, a site 128x100 feet on corner of West 
Seventy-seventh street and Tenth avenue. 

Twenty second Ward, an additional lot 25x100 feet on West 
Fortieth street, adjoining Grammar School No. 28. 

Twenty-second Ward, an additional lot 20x100 feet on West 
Forty-first street, adjoining Grammar School No. 67. 

Twenty-third Ward, site^ consisting of thirteen city lots on 
Ogden and Lind avenues. 
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Twenty-third Ward, site 125x200 feet, One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth to One Hundred and Thirty-ninth streets, 700 feet 
east of Willis avenue. 

Twenty-third Ward, site 100x196 feet on One Hundred and 
Fifty-seventh street, near Courtland avenue. 

Twenty-third Ward, additional lot 24x94 feet on Courtland 
avenue, adjoining Primary Department Grammar School No. 60. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Requisitions were made by the Board of Education for the sale 

of School House Bonds to supply funds necessary for the erection 

. of new school buildings, but owing to the delay in the receipt of 

money, it was impossible to award contracts for school buildings 

for which plans had been prepared. 

Work upon three school buildings and one annex building has 
been in progress during 1887. Two of these, viz. : 

Grammar School No. 2, Henry street. Seventh Ward ; 

Grammar School No. 8, King street. Eighth Ward, 
were completed and occupied. The new building in Fiftieth 
street, Twenty-second Ward, will be finished about April 1, 1888^ 
and annex building to Grammar School No. 3, Ninth Ward„ 
will b^ completed about the 1st of September, 1888. 

The following-named buildings were leased and occupied for 
school purposes : No. 25 Sheriff street, as an annex to Grammar 
School No. 34, Thirteenth Ward. No. 513 East One Hundred and 
Twentieth street, near Pleasant avenue, as a branch of Grammar 
School No. 78, Twelfth Ward. The foregoing completed build- 
ings and annexes furnished an aggregate additional seating 
capacity of 4,141 pupils, distributed as follows : 
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Building Cost. 

G. S. 2, Henry street. Opened December 5, 

1887. Capacity over old building 876 $122,257 

G. S. 8, King street. Opened September 12, 

1887. Capacity over old building 1,565 106,684 

Annex to G. S. 34, Broome street. Present 

capacity 200 

Branch G. S. 78, Pleasant avenue and East One 

Hundred and Nineteenth street. Opened 

October 1, 1887. Present capacity 1,500 

Total 4,141 

Funds were received in December, 1887, which will admit of 
the award of contracts for four new buildings. Advertisement 
has been made for proposals for two of these. Early in 1888 
proposals will be invited for the other two, and for as many more 
as can be provided for from the balance of unsold bonds. 

HEATING APPARATUS. 

All the heating apparatus in the several schools was placed 
in serviceable condition during the vacation of 1887, after in- 
spection and preparation of specifications required for repairs 
etc., but extensive additions, alterations and repairs to still further 
increase the efficiency of the heating apparatus have been pro- 
vided for in preparing the budget for 1888, calling for the ex- 
penditure of about $65,000, which will place the apparatus 
throughout the schools in a condition to avoid contingencies 
caused by extreme cold weather. 

The heating apparatus now in active use in the schools, com- 
prises one hundred and seventy-two steam boilers, with their 
complement of piping and radiators, thirty-eight hot-air 
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furnaces and connections, and three hundred and sixty-six stoves, 
some of the latter using wood for fuel. 

To keep this lar^e system in proper working order requires 
constant attention and repair. These repairs are paid for from 
the Buildings Contingent and Ward Incidental Fund ; but in 
some instances extensive repairs and alterations became necessary, 
and contracts were made as follows : 

Grammar School No. 3, new boiler, chimney and repairs. 
Grammar School No. 35, " boilers, " " " 

Grammar School No. 57, " " " " " 

Primary School No. 45, " furnaces and repairs. 
An entire new steam-heating apparatus, including boilers, 
chimneys, etc., was placed in Grammar School No. 21, and 
furnaces removed ; similar changes were made in Primary School 
No. 26, in place of stoves. 

The following new schools were also fitted up with new steam- 
heating apparatus : 

Grammar School No. 2, Henry street. 
Grammar School No. 8, King street. 
Grammar School No. 84, West Fiftieth street. 

VENTILATION. 

In addition to utilizing the steam-heating apparatus for venti- 
lating purposes, by placing it in such a position that fresh air is 
introduced into the rooms by means of metallic boxes connected 
with the radiators, the vent-flues connecting with outside air 
from class-rooms have been increased in size, and changes made 
in the transom-light over each window, which admits of the 
escape of vitiated air ; the heating surface being increased cor- 
respondingly to admit a greater influx of air warmed^ and coiisftr 
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quently a more rapid change in the air of the room in the new 
buildings and where steam has been introduced, as noted before. 

In the proposed new schools, in addition to the fresh-air con- 
nection to the radiators, additional ventilators are placed in the 
lower rail of the sash, addmitting fresh air subject to the control 
of the teacher. The flues from the rooms, instead of being ex- 
tended through the roof, now end in the attic, from which space 
foul air is drawn by means of large ventilators in the roof, hav- 
ing a heated coil directly under the same, thereby increasing the 
temperature of the attic and assisting the air received therein to 
escape from the ventilators before named. 

Other improvements are being prepared for submission to the 
Building Committee, looking to the general improvement of 
ventilation in the old school buildings, and it is hoped that the 
application of funds granted for 1888 will enable a marked im- 
provement to be made in the ventilation of all the school 
buildings. 

FURNITUEE. 

The general condition of the furniture in the school buildings 
has been much improved by the application of a special appro- 
priation of $30,000, which has been expended in supplying new 
furniture and in repairs to same in twenty-two school build- 
ings. 

Additional repairs have been made in other school buildings 
throughout the city from the Contingent Fund of the Board of 
Education and the Incidental Funds of the various Wards. New 
furniture has also been supplied for new school buildings, as per 
contracts made, for Grammar School No. 2, Grammar School No. 
8 and Grammar School No. 84, to the amount of. $35,622.25. 

Improvements have been made in the style of the furniture 
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used by the adoption of a separate folding seat for each pupil. 
The finishing of all furniture in oil in a great measure prevents 
scratches and marks showing as plainly as upon the polished 
surface heretofore used, and enables the furniture to be more 
readily refinished after the surface has been marred in any way 
by use. 

PLUMBING. 

Repairs have been made to the plumbing and sanitary ap- 
pliances of the schools, so far as the limited amount at the dis- 
posal of the Committee on Buildings for such purpose, assisted 
by the Incidental Fund of the wards, would permit, and the inside 
sanitary condition of school buildings presents very little to be 
remedied. 

Plans were prepared for improved sanitation as applied to 
pupils' closets and presented to the Board of Health, by whom 
they have been approved, and the funds are in hand for the ap- 
plication of the new system to the extent of $85,000. 

It is proposed to abandon entirely the use of what is known 
as the school sink, and furnish a direct connection with the sewer 
line, having automatic flushing tanks. The whole system should 
be in a portion of the building where the temperature will re- 
main above 60 degrees during the coldest weather, thus enabling 
the pupil to pass from the class-room to a warm apartment, and 
avoiding the change into the cold air which prevails under the 
present system. 

The water supply has been increased by the introduction of 
two or more sources of supply to each building, each line of sup- 
ply pipe being connected with the other, so that in the event of 
the stoppage of one a supply can be obtained from the other. 
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A NEW HALL FOB THE BOARD. 



Great need exists for a new building for the Board, more con- 
veniently situated and more suitable in size and arrangement than 
the present one — which has been in use since 1840. Indeed, 
should the proposed widening of Elm street be authorized, the 
necessity for removal would become immediate. The building, 
supply, school, auditing and clerks' degfirtments of the Board 
require more room for efficient and orderly work, commensurate 
with the general growth of the system. 

THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The College of the City of New York, the head of our system 
of public instruction on the boys' side, as the Normal College is 
on that of the girls', has had a prosperous though uneventful 
year. The number of students is greater than ever before, 
though there has been no relaxation of the requirements for 
admission or advancement. Under these requirements no student 
can go on who has not the ability and industry to justify the 
furnishing to him of the opportunity for the higher education. 
The lack of room noted in last year's report has been partly met 
by the building, during the summer vacation, of a part story over 
the chemical laboratory. This is devoted to art purposes, for 
which it is well adapted. The fine collection of casts pos- 
sessed by the College, including copies of the '^ Elgin Marbles," 
are now, for the first time, so displayed as to be fully available 
for art study. The occupation of this room sets free two section 
rooms, to the great convenience of the classes in other depart- 
ments. 

The course in Natural History recently changed so as to 
employ more fully the method of observation and experiment, 
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requiring original investigations on the part of the students by 
the use of the microscope, photography, dissection, precise 
measurement, etc., is meeting with success and arousing increased 
interest. 

NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The average attendance in 1887 was one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty -one (1,461) an increase of twenty-two (22) over 
the preceding year. The graduating class numbered two hundred 
and eighty-nine (289), making a total of three thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six (3,766) graduated since 1870. Of this number, 
one thousand seven hundred and thirteen (1,713) are at present em- 
ployed as teachers in the public schools of this city. Last June 
there were six hundred and eighty-two (682) students admitted 
into the College, out of a total of one thousand and sixty-one 
(1,061) candidates. Seven (7) were from private schools. The 
average age of all admitted was 15 years, 7 months and 8 days. 
The average excellence in each branch of study was as follows : 
Geograpjiy, 86 ; Grammar, 83 ; Geometry. 82 ; History, 81 ; 
Composition, 80 ; Drawing, 79 ; and Spelling, 77. 

In the Training Department of the College the average at- 
tendance during the year was one thousand and seven (1,007), the 
average register being eleven hundred and seventy-seven (1,177). 
On the 31st of December, 1878, the number of pupils on register 
was eleven hundred and seventy-four (1,174), and the number of 
classes twenty- three (23), viz. : 12 Grammar Grade classes, 10 
Primary Grade classes, and 1 Kindergarten class. 

Three vacancies in the tutorships occurring during the year 
were filled by the promotion of the teachers of inferior rank. 
The lower positions thus left vacant were filled by competitive 
examination. 
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The examination for the vacancy in the Training Department 
resulted in two candidates, graduates of 1887, being found so 
nearly equal in merit, that on the recommendation of the Normal 
College Committee, the Board of Education decided to appoint 
both as teachers, the attendance in the Training Department 
justifying the action. 

In the method of study a change in order was made in the 
Sophomore and Introductory classes so as to make the study of 
some subjects more continuous, with beneficial results. 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

During the winter of 1886 and '87, instruction in English 
studies and Elementary Seamanship was regularly carried on. 
The school term ended on April 19th, on which day the spring 
examination was held. 

On January 3, 1887, Commander A. S. Crowninshield relieved 
Commander E. M. Shepard as the Superintendent of the school ; 

Lieutenant James H. Sears was ordered as Instructor to the 

« 

school on February 4, 1887, as the relief of Lieutenant Schwenk ; 
and Surgeon N. H. Drake relieved Surgeon N. P. Harvey on 
March 13, 1887. 

THE ANNUAL CRUISE. 

On May 10th the "St. Mary's" left New York for New 
London, Conn., from which port she sailed on her summer 
cruise on May 26th. During her absence from the United States 
she visited the following ports : Fayal, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tangier, 
Morocco and Madeira ; thence back; to New London, where she 
arrived on August 16th. The remaining two months were spent 
in cruising in Long Island Sound and along the coast as far east 
as Gloucester and Marblehead. Mass. 
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Tlie graduating exercises were held on October 13tli, at New 
York, and were conducted by the Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce. They consisted of an examination in Practical Sea- 
manship and Navigation by several sea-captains selected by the 
Council. Certificates of graduation were presented to the twenty- 
six members of the graduating class, and prizes and medals to 
those standing highest in respect to study and conduct. 

The report of this examination states that the graduates were 
not only proficient in the several branches of seamanship, includ- 
ing sailmaking and boating, but also that they were, with one or 
two exceptions, good practical navigators. , 

Three-fourths of the graduates of 1887 have since gone to sea 
on merchant vessels. 

One hundred and twelve (112) boys in all received instruction 
in this school during the year. 

The ship can accommodate about 120 boys. The cost of in- 
struction per capita in this department must always remain high 
as compared with other branches of the school system. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The Evening Schools (twenty-seven in number) were opened 
on October 4, 1886, and closed on February 24, 1887. 

The total number of pupils registered was 20,645, an increase . 
of 813, and the average attendance was 6,980, a decrease of 271 
as compared with the previous year. 

Of the number registered, 4,345 were over 21 years of age, 
and 2,017 were foreigners desiring to study the English lan- 
guage. Full statistics in relation to these schools appear in the 
following table : 
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EVENING SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1886-1887. 



Whole number of pupils on Register. 

Number over 13 and under 16 

Number over 16 and under 18, 

Number over 18 and under 21 

Number over 21 

Largest number in attendance at 
any one time 

Average attendance for £he term 

Number that attended less than one 
month 

Number that attended full term 

Number who have received certifi- 
cates this term 

Number admitted that could not read 

Number admitted that could not 
write 

Number admitted that had previous- 
ly attended Grammar Schools. . . . 

Number admitted that had previous- 
ly attended Primary Schools 

Number of pupils suspended or dis- 
charged for misconduct 

Number of German pupils studying 
English 

Number of other foreign pupils 
studying English 

Number of pupils studying Reading 

Number of pupils studying Arith- 
metic 

Number of pupils studying Compo- 
sition 

Number ot pupils studying Penman- 
ship 

Number of pupils studying Book- 
keeping 

Average attendance of foreigners 
studying English 



Male 
Senior. 



3,946 



1,429 

955 

l,5fi2 

2,525 

1,438 

1,464 
1,167 

829 
96 

112 
2,127 

440 

11 

1,116 

358 
635 

1,798 

219 

1,362 

717 
562 



Female 
Senior. 



1,859 



Male 
Junior. 



975 
318 
566 

1,126 
836 

497 
581 

477 
141 

96 

747 

232 



330 

112 
605 

549 

381 

804 

194 

180 



10,060 
4,594 
2,196 
1,242 
2,028 

4,268 
2,579 

3,059 

1,822 

1,324 
1,993 

1,951 

3,238 

829 

49 

1,615 

2,794 



Female 
Junior. 



977 



4,279 

2,861 

1,095 

212 

111 

2,603 
1,891 

1,094 
1,814 

1,168 
538 

526 

1,842 

974 

2 

499 

252 



265 



Mixed. 



Total. 



501 

243 

115 

65 

78 

346 
232 

142 
200 

122 

8 

17 

263 

78 

3 
84 

6 



33 



20,645 
7,698 
5.810 
2,792 
4,345 

• 

10,868 
6,976 

6,256 
5,584 

3,920 
2,776 

2,702 

8,217 

2,553 

65 

3,644 

3,522 
1,240 

2,347 
600 

2,166 
911 

2,017 
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THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL (THIRTEENTH STREET). 

The twenty-first term of the Evening High School held in 
Grammar School building No. 35 (60 West 13th street) was 
opened on October 4, 1886, and closed on April 7, 1887. 

At the closing exercises a number of medals and prizes were 
awarded. 

The average attendance was 1,004, a decrease of 61 as com- 
pared with the previous year. The ages of the students ranged 
from 14 to 55 years, the average being a little over 20 years. 
The classes most numerously attended were in Book-keeping, 
353; Arithmetic, 292; German, 135; English, 126; Drawing, 
109. The smallest attendances were in the Chemistry class, 18 ; 
in Latin, 17 ; and in History and Political Science, 15. 

THE NEW EVENING HIGH SCHOOL (NORFOLK STREET). 

The new Evening High School authorized by the Board, in 
pursuance of the Act of the Legislature of 1886, was opened 
in Grammar School building No. 75 (No. 25 Norfolk street), in 
the Tenth Ward, that location having been deemed most suitable. 

More than eighteen hundred applications for admission were 
received during the two weeks of registration. Eleven hundred 
applicants passed the required examinations. 

The average attendance has been about nine hundred. 

SPECIAL CLASSES. 

An application for the establishment of a Saturday afternoon 
class was made to the Board by an association of working people, 
mostly foreigners, who desired instruction in the English lan- 
guage and who were unable to attend at any other time. 

As the Board has not the authority to establish such special 
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classes the request was necessarily denied. An amendment to 
the law has been prepared, to be submitted to the Legislature of 
1888, which, if adopted, will give authority to meet the case in 
question. 

OOUESE OF STUDY. 

In the regular course of instruction prescribed for the schools, 
no change was made during the year. 

A Manual Training Course, to be hereafter introduced in cer- 
tain schools, has been carefully prepared and has received the 
approval of the Board. It wi]l be found at length in the Appendix. 

DISCIPLINE. 

^ocorporalpunishment is allowed to be inflicted in the schools- 
The by-laws of the Board require report to be made of every 
violation of this rule, and impose a proper penalty. Few instances 
have occurred during the year. 

In extreijie cases of disorder on the part of pupils, when per- 
suasion, authority and deprivation of conduct marks prove 
ineffectual, suspension from the school is permitted. During the 
past year this penalty was imposed in but fifty cases, and in the 
majority of these for a temporary period only. 

The attendance of the pupils was generally punctual and 
regular, and the order maintained was excellent. 

TEACHERS. 

Including eighty (80) special teachers, the number of teachers 

employed in 1887, in all the schools participating in the School 

Fund, was four thousand and twenty-eight (4,028), being twenty- 

hree (23) more than in 1886. 

Of this total, three hundred and twenty-nine (829) w^ere em- 
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ployed in the Evening Schools, two hundred and thirty-five (235) 
in the Corporate Schools, and three thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four (3,384) in the Grammar Schools, the Primary Depart- 
ments and Schools, and the Training Department of the Normal 
College — the number last mentioned being an increase of nine- 
teen (19) over the preceding year. 

teachers' salaries. 

No change was made in teachers' salaries. 

A threatened reduction, in consequence of the unwillingness 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 1886 to grant 
the full sum required in 1887 and asked for by this Board, was 
happily averted by legislative action and by that of the new 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment at the beginning of the 
year. 

tran8f:5:r of teachers from ward to ward. 

As the attendance diminishes in some of the older schools, 
particularly in the lower Wards of the city, a proportionate de- 
crease in the number of teachers allowed to those schools has to 
be made. Some faithful teachers are thus annually thrown out 
of employment, while the salaries of those remaining are 
lessened. 

The Board has not the authority to transfer experienced 
teachers thus displaced to new schools or to vacancies in other 
Wards, and a bill conferring such authority was defeated in the 
Legislature of 1887. 

There are a number of evils connected with this condition of 
things, and a renewed application for relief, so modified as to 
remove, as far as possible, all ground of opposition, will probably 
be made to the Legislature of 1888. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 

The question of incorporating a system of manual training 
with tlie regular course of study has for some time engaged the 
attention of the Board. While, on the one hand, the merits of 
this advance in practical education have been fully recognized, 
on the other it has been felt that caution must be used in 
making innovations in the great school system under our charge. 
The Committee on Course of Study, to whom the subject had 
been intrusted, collected, with the aid of the City Superintendent 
and his Assistants, much information respecting the progress 
made in this and other countries, and gave thorough considera- 
tion to the subject. Their conclusions were finally presented to 
the Board on June 29th last, in a very able and comprehensive 
report. 

The Committee stated it to be their opinion that (1) the in- 
troduction of what is generally known as manual training would 
be an improvement to our present course of study ; (2) that it is 
admissible into our schools only as a means of general and not 
special education. 

The teaching of special industries is not considered to be a 
part of the province of the common school system as at present 
organized. 

The methods recommended by the Committee comprise : 

1. The use of wood- working tools, for boys. 

2. Drawing to scale ; modeling in clay and construction work 
in paper, pasteboard and other suitable materials, for boys and 
girls. 

3. Sewing and cooking, for girls. 

These are to be incorporated with the present course as far as 
possible, and not taught in special classes. 
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In connection with the report, and as an amendment thereof, 
the following resolutions were offered by the President and 
adopted by the Board : 

'' Renohed^ That the views of the Committee on Course of 
Study and School Books, as expressed in their report on manual 
training, submitted June 29, 1887, are hereby adopted as the 
views of this Board. 

" Resolved^ That the said Committee are directed to frame a 
course of study and other provisions in accordance with these 
views, which course and provisions, when adopted by the 
Committee and approved by the City Superintendent, shall be 
valid afi by-laws of this Board as to those schools where the same 
shall be introduced, as hereafter provided in these resolutions. 

" Resolved^ That the said Committee may, with the approval 
of the City Superintendent, modify the details of said course and 
provisions, from time to time, as experience may suggest. 

" Resolved^ That on application of any Board of Trustees to 
said Committee to introduce such course into any school, the 
said Committee may authorize the substitution in such school of 
the course of study and provisions prepared by them, in place of 
the usual course of study, and the proper Committee shall author- 
ize the expenditures necessary therefor, subject to the rules of the 
Board relating to expenditures; provided, that until further 
action is taken by this Board, such course shall not be intro- 
duced into more than six Male Grammar Schools and six Female 
Grammar Schools, and the Primary Departments and Schools 
connected with them. A Mixed Grammar School shall be con- 
sidered, as to this provision, as one Male Grammar School and 
one Female Grammar School." 

The introduction of manual training of the simple and f unda- 
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mental character proposed, so incorporated with the regular 
course as to be illustrative and helpful, will, it is believed, be of 
much practical value. It will at the same time be so arranged 
as to add no additional burden to the course, require no extension 
of the school hours, and displace no important studies. 

It will tend, it is thought, to increase the pupils' interest in 
their studies, to quicken their apprehension of them and of their 
practical applications, and to awaken natural ability. The 
monotony and burden of school hours will be varied, and the 
theoretical instruction there given be connected with the actual 
duties and necessities of life. 

The year 1888 will therefore see manual training under way 
in some of our schools, and a careful endeavor begun to test a 
great educational problem in a manner which will be watched 
with the greatest interest and which promises excellent results. 



SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 



The rapid building up of the newer wards of the city and the 
increasing density of population in many of the older ones 
compel the providing, as speedily as possible, of additional 
school accommodations. Large expenditures for that purpose for 
several years to come will be unavoidable. 

The plans now in preparation contemplate the construction of 
nine new buildings, to seat nearly 20,000 children. The consent 
of the Legislature to such further issue of School House Bonds 
as may be necessary will be asked for the purpose. 

The difficulty which has heretofore existed of securing school 
sites wherever required, and at figures not extortionate, has been. 
removed by the law enacted in 1887, which enables the Board 
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to acquire necessary locations by the process of "eminent 
domain." 

This bill was prepared and strenuously advocated before the 
Legislature by a Committee of this Board, as a means of large 
saving and advantage to the city in the location and acquirement 
of sites. 

CHANGES IN THE BOARD. 

In the exercise of his prerogative, his Honor the Mayor, in 
November, reappointed for the term of three years all the Com- 
missioners whose terms ended with the present year, except Mr. 
Isaac Bell, who after an honorable service of many years, re- 
quested the relief from official care to which his age and 
services entitled him. Mr. Frederick W. Devoe was appointed 
as his successor. 

Mr. Bell became a Commissioner May 4, 1869, and served until 
November 11, 1871, when he resigned. On the 16th of May, 
1877, he was again appointed, serving continuously until his 
resignation at the close of 1887. lie was identified with the 
organization of the Normal College and retained a deep interest 
in its welfare. • 

» 

CONCLUSION. 

The body of teachers have continued to merit the highest 
praise for their faithful and intelligent discharge of duty. The 
executive officers of the Board have labored assiduously in their 
various departments. 

The responsibilities resting upon the Board grow greater every 
year, in their general features and in their onerous details. The 
chief needs of the immediate future may be said to be the ^YCi- 
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viding of additional school accommodation, and the perfection of 
the course of study and discipline, in accordance with the most 
improved and practical methods. 

While all the other portions of the system deserve, in their 
order, unremitting attention, the primary classes, giving to the 
largest number of children the fundamental education which the 
law requires, demand especial care. 

The members of the Board rely upon the support and coopera- 
tion of the community, the press, the legislature, and the govern- 
ing officials of the city. With this continued aid and stimulus, 
our educational system will progressively adapt itself to the rapid 
growth and varied necessities of the people. 

J. EDWAKD SIMMONS, 

Pi'esident, 
AKTHUK McMULLIN, 

Clerk. 
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SUBJECTS OF THE SCHEDULES AND APPENDICES 
FOKMING PAKT OF THIS EEPOET. 



Schedule No. 1. — Names of the Employees of the Board, 
Inspectors of Common Schools, and School Trustees. 

Schedule No. 2. — The number of Schools in each Ward and 
their nnmerical designation. 

Schedule No. 3. — Length of time each School has been kept 
open, average attendance, whole number taught in the several 
schools during the year, and locations of the several school build- 
ings. 

Schedule No. 4. — Teachers' and Janitors' salaries, books, sta- 
tionery, fuel, etc., in the Ward Schools of each Ward, and the 
value of supplies from the Depository for the year. 

Schedule No. 5.— Amounts paid in each Ward for rents, sites, 
new buildings, heating apparatus, and repairs of, etc., by special 
appropriations, for the year ending December 31, 1887. 

Schedule No. 6. — Apportionments to Corporate and Ward 
Schools, made under the fifteenth section of the School Act. 

» 

Schedule No. 7. — Financial Statement of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the year 1887. 
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Schedule No. 8. — Expenditures of the Evening Schools for 

1887. 

Schedule No. 9. — Payments for Salaries of Teachers and 
Janitors, by Wards, for 1 887. 

* 

Schedule No. 10. — Location, size and cost of each school site, 
and size, cost and date of erection of each school building. 

Schedule No. 11. — Financial Exhibit for the last ten years. 

APPENDICES. 

Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools. 

Annual Report of the President of the Normal College. 

Course of Studies in the Grammar, Primary and Evening 
Schools. 

Manual Training Course of Study. 

Report of the Superintendent of School Buildings. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Nautical School. 

Report of the Principal of the Evening High School. 

Report of the Board of Trustees of the College of the City of 
New York. 

Report of the Faculty of the College of the City of New 
York. 
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SCHEDULE No. 1. 
EMPLOYEES OF THE BOAKD OF EDUCATION. 



U 



(( 



(( 



(( 



U 



U 



Cle7'k Abthub McMullin. 

Auditor John Davenport. 

City /Superintendent John Jasper. 

Assistant " Thomas F. Harrison. 

Norman A. Calkins. 

John H. Fanning. 

William Jones. 

James Godwin. 

Paul Hoffman. 

Anthony A. Guffin. 

Superintendent of School Buildings George W. Debevoise. 

Engineer Thomas J. Nealis.* 

Engineer- Asit to Supt School E^d^ga William MoMannis. 

Scmitary Inspector Assistcmt to do Eugene S. Odell. 

Assistant Clerk to Supt, School E^d'^gs . . Harry M. Devoe. 

Draughtsman Robert Stricker. 

Inspectai^ of Fuel Wm. G. Ackerman. 

Assistant Clerk Edward E. Van Saun. 

" John K. Ames. 

" Wm. Oland Bourne. 

" Jethro Mosher. 

" Blanchard H. Oakey. 

" Henry L. Davenport. 



u 



u 



u 



u 



u 



Resigned April 20th. 
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a 



Assistant Clerk Henry D. Lichtenhein. 

" " John A. Mattison. 

Junior Assistant Clerk John H. Wurthmann. 

Assistant Cle^*h Nellie A. Bourne. 

Messenger and AssH in Depository James G. Anderson. 

Agent of Truancy Antonio C, Martinez. 

Theodore Keeves. 

William C. Bradley.* 

William Kitchell. 

John S. Ketcham. 

John W. Curtin. 

M. Hoffman Philip. 

James Kogers. 

William H. Fleming. 

Vincent Cristalli. 

John F. Walsh. 

Frank H. Page. 

. . James REiDY.f 

Janitor Edward Higgins. 



u 



u 



u 



u 



u 



(( 



u 



%( 



u 



u 



* Resifmed January, 12th 



t Vice Bradley, resigned January 12th. 
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TNSPECTOKS OF COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YOKK. 



Ist District^ comprising t?ve Xst^ 2d^ 3rf, 4:th^ 6thy 6th and Sth 

Wards. 

Term Expires Jan. 1. 

Ernest Dreher 1888 

Michael Eagan 1889 

John S. McWilUam .1890 

2d District, comprising the 7th, 10th, ISth and 14tth Wards. 

John J. Burke 1888 

Frederick Holsten* 1889 

Timothy Hayes 1890 

Sd District, comprising the 9th and 16th Wards. 

William H. Grayf 1888 

John Jeroloman 1889 

William C. Smith 1890 

^th District, comjyrising the 11th and 17th Wards. 

A. C. Anderson 1888 

Benjamin Blumenthal. . . . , 1889 

Stephen Therry 1890 

* Vice Charles Strauss, resigned. t Vice John N. Abbott, resigned. 
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hih District^ comprising the Ihth and l^th Wa/rds. 

Term Expires Jan. 1. 

R. B. Kimball 1888 

A. l^cL. Agnew 1889 

R. A. Cunningham 1890 

Qth District^ comprising the 20^A and 2l8t Wards. 

J. W. C. Leveredge. 1888 

John Mulligan 1889 

Charles E. Bruce, M.D * 189ft 

7th District, comprising the 12th, 19th and 22d Wards. 

Dewitt C. Ward J88S 

G. F. Jackson, M.D 1889^ 

Jacob Fleischhauer 189ft 

8th District, comprising the 2Sd and 24th Wards. 

T. Mason Oliver 188& 

Adam Fahs 1889 

Samuel E. Duffey 189ft 

* Vice Gilbert M. Spier, Jr., resigned. 
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SCHOOL TEUSTEES, 

With the Time of JExpiration of the Term of Office for which 

they were appointed. 



First Wa/rd. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

Morand Alleman 1 888 

Owen Murphy 1 889 

Thomafi Williams 1890 

Joseph H. Ford 1891 

John'McIntire 1892 

Second Ward. 

James W. Hale 1888 

Charles F. Naething 1889 

Henry C.Parke 1890 

Jedediah L. Truman* 1891 

Samuel A. Brown, M.D . . 1892 
Third Ward. 

J. G. Wolf 1888 

B. M. Tilton 1889 

Henry Simmons 1890 

John P. Huggins 1891 

Henry Hein 1892 

* Resigned in May. 



Fourth Ward. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

Adam Schwabf 18S8 

David B. Fleming 1889 

John B. Shea 1890 

Michael J. Duffey 1891 

Frederick Wimmer 1892 

Fifth Ward. 

John Gleason 1888 

Wm. H. Naething 1889 

John C. Huser 1890 

Henry C. West 1891 

Samuel W. Wiley 1892 

Sixth Ward. 

Dennis Burns 1888 

John F. Whelan 1889 

Dennis Shea 1890 

Alex. Patton, Sr 1891 

Peter Kraeger 1892 

t Vice Francis Dannbacher, resigned. 
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Seventh Wa/rd. 



Name. 



Term 
Expires 
Jan. 1. 



James B. Mulry 1888 

James W. McBarron 1889 

John H. Boschen 1890 

Wm. H. Townley 1891 

Thomas Garry 1892 

Eighth Ward. 

C. Wesley Baum 1888 

George F. Vetter 1889 

O. Kockefeller '. 1890 

Charles H. Housley 1891 

William Brandon 1892 

Ninth Ward. 

Laurence J. McNamara*. . 1888 

James A. Seaman 1889 

E.M. L. Ehlers 1890 

E. J. Tinsdale 1891 

Charles A. Benedict 1892 

Tenth Ward. 

Patrick Carroll 1888 

Fernando Baltes 1889 

John C. Clegg 1890 

Joseph Bellows 1891 

Frank A. Spencer .1892 



Eleventh Ward. 



Name. 



Term 
Expires 
Jan. 1. 



George Mundorff 1888 

Wm. A. Graham 1889 

M. L. Phillips 1890 

Lewis S. Goebel 1891 

Patrick J. McCue. ..... ..1892 

Twelfth Ward. 

Antonio Rasines 1 888 

David H. Knapp 1889 

Robert E. Steel 1890 

Wm. E. Stillingst 1891 

John Whalen 1892 

Thirteenth Ward. 

Edward McCue 1888 

George W. Eelyea 1889 

Francis Coan 1890 

Frederick Germann 1891 

William Wainman. 1892 

Fourteenth Ward. 

Henry Iden, Jr 1888 

Charles M. Clancy 1889 

John A. O'Brien:!: 1890 

Frankhn Smith, M.D .... 1891 
John T. Vause 1892 



* Vice George E. Home, resigned. t Vice A. L. Soulard, resigned. 

% Vice John O'Neill, resigned. 
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Fifteenth Ward. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

Wm. Wallace Walker .... 1888 

Emerson Foote 1889 

J. A. Hardenberg 1890 

Edward Schell 1891 

Dudley G. Gautier 1892 

Sixteenth Ward, 

George H. Brouwer 1888 

H. C. F. Koch* 1889 

James Harrison 1890 

Peter Macdonald 1891 

Charles A. Winchf 1892 

Seventeenth Ward. 

Henry H. Haight:]: 1888 

George H. Beyer 1889 

Charles Miehling 1890 

Hiram Merritt 1891 

Henry Allen ...1892 

Eighteenth Ward, 

Henry Wilson 1888 

Andrew Warner 1889 

A. G. Vanderpoel 1890 

Frederick Flaccus 1891 

David McClure§ 1892 

* vice Geo. W. Van Siclen, resigned. 
t Vice George E. noe, resigned. 
X Vice Henry Maurer, resigned. 
% Resigned November 16th. 
I Resigned October 5th. 



Nineteenth Ward, 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

C. E. Simmons! 1888 

Kichard Kelly .1889 

Joseph Fettretchl 1890 

L. M. Homthal 1891 

Jeremiah Fitzpatrick 1892 

Twentieth Ward. 

Joseph Moss** ! . . . . 1888 

J. Wesley Smith 1889 

Charles Conley 1890 

John H. Tietjen 1891 

J. George Flammer 1892 

Twenty-first Wa/rd, 

E. EUery Anderson 1888 

Max. Fleischmann 1889 

Andrew G. Agnew 1890 

Gilbert M. Spier, Jr. ff. .1891 
K. D.Harristt 1892 

Twenty-second Ward. 

J. Seaver Page 1888 

Jacques H. Herts§§ 1889 

Kichard S. Tracey 1890 

Henry A. Kogers 1891 

James K. Cuming 1892 

t Vice I. P. Chambers, resigned. 
** Vice George n. McAdam, resigned. 
ft Vice C. G. Thomson, resigned. 
XX Flc« Hugh Cassidy, resigned. 
SS Vice G. H. Robinson, resigned. 
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Twenty-third Ward. 

Terra 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

Samuel Samuels 1888 

WilHam E. Beal 1889 

Charles B. Lawson 1890 

Frederick Folz 1891 

WilHam Hogg 1892 



Twenty-fourth Ward. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

JohnE. Enstis 1888 

T. E. Thomson* 1889 

Elmer A. Allen 1890 

Louis Eickwort 1891 

Joseph J. Marrin 1892 



« Vice S. M. Purdy, resigned. (Appointed as Commissioner.) 
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SCHEDULE No. 2. 

ft 

Showing the Grades and Numerical Designation 

of Schools hy Wards. 



Wards. 



1st 



2d. 
5d. 



4th 



-dtO 

•6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th •. 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

2l8t 

22d 

23d 

24th 



Grammar Schools. 



29. 



44. 



23,24 

2, 12, 31 

8, 38 

3, 16, 41 

7,20,42,75 

15,22,36, 71 

6, 37, 39, 43, 46, 52, 54, 57, 68, 72, 78, 83. . . 

4,34 

5,21,30 

10, 35, 47 

11,45,55,56,81 

13,19,25,79 

40, 50 

18, 27, 53, 59, 70, 73, 74, 76, 77, 82 

26,32, 33,48 

14,49 

9, 17, 28, 51, 58, 67, 69, 80, 84 

60,61, 62 

63,64,65,66 



Pbimaet Schools. 



15 

34 

37 

12, 14 

11 

2,8 

36 

25 

7, 13, 24. . 
1 

3, 5, 31 . . . 

32,42 

10, 20, 40 

6, 22, 26.. 

4, 28, 29. . 

35 

27 

16 

41 

43,44 

45, 46, 47. 
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SCHEDULE No. 3. 

Showing the Length of Ti/rae the Schools home heen kept openy 
the Average Attendance^ a/nd Whole Numhefp Taught in 
the Schools for the year ending Decemher 31, 1887. 



Schools. 


mber of 
ssions. 


verage 
endance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Location. 




^^ 


<1 




School No, 1 — 










Male Department . . . 


392 


294 


519 


33 Vandewater street, 


Female 


392 


308 


564 


4th Ward. 


Primary ** 

School No, 2— 


392 


357 


772 


• 










Male Department 


390 


345 


646 


116 Henry street, 7th 


Female " 


390 


359 


582 


Ward. 


Primary " .... 
School No, 3 — 


390 


596 


1,403 












Male Department 


370 


718 


1,042 


Corner Hudson and 


Female ** 


370 


549 


844 


Grove streets, 9th 


Primary " 

School Nlo, 4 — 


370 


716 


1,227 


Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


595 


970 


203 Rivington street. 


Female " 


392 


508 


866 


13th Ward. 


Primary " 
Sqhool No, 5 — 


392 


805 


1,562 












Male Department*. . . 


248 


101 


141 


222 .Mott street, 14th 


Primary *' 


392 


357 


736 


Ward. * 


School No. 6 — 










Primary Department. 
School No, 7— 


388 


163 


526 


Randall's Island, 12th 








Ward. 


Male Department. . . . 


392 


329 


610 


60 Chrystie street, 
10th Ward. 


Female *' 


392 


323 


579 


Primary " .... 


392 


835 


1,750 




School No. 8— 










Male Department*. . . 
Female " f--- 


[ 248 


95 ) 

86 (• 


230 


66 Grand street, 8th 
Ward. 


School No. 8 — 










Male Department j: . . . 


382 


423 


1,035 


29 to 35 King street. 


Primary§ '* .... 
School No. 9 — 


382 


287 


895 


8th Ward. 










Male Department. . . . 


392 


Gr. 195 ) 
Pr. 285 f 


1,107 


82d street and 11th 
avenue, 22d Ward. 


Female " 


392 


Gr. 196 [ 
Pr. 187 i 


853 





* Transferred to Male Department, No. 21, Sept. 12. 
t Transferred to Grammar School No. 88, in Clarke street, Sept. 1, 1887. 
t Transferred from Male Dept No. 88 to Grammar School No. 8. in King st., Sept. 13. 
% Transferred from Grammar School No. 8, in Grand st.. to Grammar School No. 8, 
la Klngr street, Sept. 13. 
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Schools. 


o . 

'TZ CD 


Brage 
idance. 


hole 

mber 

aght. 


Location. 




•B 1 


> S 


^ !3 08 






^'^ 






School No. 10— 










Male Department 


392 


342 


400 


180 Wooster street, 


Female ** 


392 


209 


340 


15th Ward. 


Primary ** 

School No, 11— 


392 


532 


1,046 












Male Department 


392 


307 


543 


314 West 17th street, 


Primary " 


392 


577 


1,240 


16th Ward. 


School No, 12— 










Male Department. . . . 


392 


370 


676 


371 Madison street. 


Primary " 


392 


674 


1,336 


7th Ward. 


School No, 13— 










Female Depari;meiit . . 


392 


578 


985 


239 East Houston st.. 


Primary *' 


392 


1,188 


2,639 


17th Ward. 


School No, 14 — 










Male Department 


392 


591 


893 


225 East 27th street, 


Female " 


392 


570 


816 


21st Ward. 


Primary ** 

School No, 15 — 


392 


1,233 


2,551 












Male Department 


392 


523 


838 


728 Fifth street, 11th 


Primaij ** 
School No, 16— 


392 


683 


1,315 


Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


416 


665 


208 West 13th street. 


Primary *' 

School No. 17— 


392 


453 


970 


9th Ward. 










Female Department . . 


392 


1,048 


1,641 


335 West 47th street. 


Primary *' 
School No. 18— 


392 


1,442 


2,214 


22d Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


577 


901 


121 East 51st street. 


Female *' 


392 


503 


834 


19th Ward. 


Primary ** .... 
School No. 19— 


392 


811 


1,517 












Male Department. . . . 


392 


533 


908 


344 East 14th street^ 


Female '* 


392 


454 


851 


17tfi Ward. 


Primary ** 


392 


823 


1,823 




School No. 20— 










Male Department 


392 


553 


922 


160 Chrystie street, 
10th Ward. 


Female " 


392 


525 


883 


Primary ** 

School No, 21— 


392 


1,001 


2,152 












Male Department 


392 


210 


515 


55 Marion street, 14th 


Female " 


392 


115 


231 


Ward. 


Primary ** 
School No. 22— 


392 


388 


830 












Male Department 


392 


494 


763 


Stanton, cor. Sheriff 


Female ** 


392 


524 


850 


street, 11th Ward. 


Primary " 

School No,. 23— 


392 


897 


1,695 












Male Department 


392 


256 


465 


32 City Hall place, 
6th Ward, 


Primary " .... 


392 


327 


610 
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Schools. 


Number of 
Sessions. 


A.yerage 
Attendance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Location. 


School No, 24— 










Female Department. . 


392 


293 


502 


66 Elm street, 6th 


Primary " 
School No. 25— 


392 


268 


582 


Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


546 


850 


326 Fifth street, 17th 


Female '* 


392 


592 


988 


Ward. 


Primanr . ** .... 
School No. 26— 


392 


865 


1,869 












Male Department 


390 


578 


931 


124 West 30th street, 


Primary ** 


390 


522 


1,070 


14th Ward. 


School No. 27- 










Male Department 


392 


432 


715 


208 East 42d street. 


Primanr ** 

School No. 28— 


392 


671 


1,546 


19th Ward. 










Female Department. . 


392 


585 


1,003 


254 West 40th street. 


Primary *' 
School No. 29— 


392 


1,170 


2,267 


22d Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


131 


241 


97 and 99 Greenwich 


Female ** 


392 


98 


192 


street, 1st Ward. 


Primary ** 


392 


383 


774 




ScJiool No. so- 










Female Department. . 


392 


114 


197 


143 Baxter street, 14th 


Primary '* 
School No. Si- 


392 


337 


812 


Ward. 










Female Department. . 


392 


258 


459 


200 Monroe street, 7th 


Primary " 
School No. 32— 


392 


505 


1.171 


Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


789 


1,334 


357 West 35th street, 


'' Primary " .... 
ScJiool No. 33— 


392 


505 


2,061 


20th Ward. 










Female Department. . 


392 


688 


1,114 


418 West 28th street, 


Primary ** 


392 


1,138 


2,300 


20th Ward. 


School N'o. 34— 






\ 




Male Department 


392 


527 


903 


108 Broome street, 


Female *' 


392 


489 


837 


13th Ward. 


PrimaiT ** .... 
School iVo. 35 — 


392 


906 


1,932 




. 








Male Department 


392 


650 


1,198 


60 West 13th street, 


Primary " 

School No. 36— 


392 


438 


919 


15th Ward. 










Male Department . . 


392 


372 


640 


710 East 9th street. 


Female ** 


392 


351 


598 


11th Ward. 


Primary ** 

School No. 37— 


392 


801 


1,659 












Male Department. , . . 


392 


643 


1,165 


113 East 87th street, 


Female ** 


392 


605 


1,060 


12th Ward. 


Primary *' 


392 


1,167 


2,700 
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Schools. 


iber of 
sions. 


erage 
idance. 


hole 

mber 

light. 


Location. 




^^ 


Av( 
Attei 


^3 ^ 




School No. 38— 










Male Department**. . . 










Female *' 


**382* 


m 


"847' 


8 Clarke street, 8th 


Primary *' 


382 


639 


1,394 


Ward. 


School No. 39— 










Male Department 


392 


806 


1,411 


235 East 125th street. 


Primary '* 

School No. 40— 


392 


962 


2,199 


I2th Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


693 


1,091 


225 East 23d street. 


Primary ** 

School No. 41— 


392 


578 


1,207 


18th Ward. 










Female Department. . 


392 


649 


1,100 


36 Greenwich avenue. 


Primary '* 


392 


501 


957 


9th Ward. 


School N'o. 42— 










Female Department. . 


392 


592 


992 


30 Allen street, 10th 


Primary ** 

School No. 43— 

Mixed Department . . . 

Primary " 
School No. 44 — 


392 


1,539 


3,210 


Ward. 


392 
392 


M. 267 ) 
F. 234 \ 
559 


490) 
411 f 
1,387 


10th av., cor. 129th 
St., 12th Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


355 


639 


Cor. North Moore and 


Female ** 


392 


311 


529 


Varick streets, 5th 


Primary " .... 
School No. 45— 


392 


471 


1,062 


Ward. 










Female Department . . 


392 


545 


866 


225 West 24th street, 


Primary ** 
School No. 46— 
Male Department 


392 


608 


1,147 


16th Ward. 


392 


Gr. 167 1 
Pr. 202 f 


656 


St. Nicholas avenue 
and 156th street. 


Female ** 


392 


Gr. 187 1 
Pr. 198 f 


726 


12th Ward. 


School No. 47— 










Female Department . . 


392 


466 


821 


36 East 12th street. 


Primary " 

School No. 48— 


392 


359 


737, 


15th Ward. 










Female Department. . 


392 


351 


621 


124 West 28th street. 


Primary ** .... 
School No. 49— 


392 


701 


1,430 


20th Ward. 










Male Department 


392 


571 


969 


237 East 37th street. 


Female " 


392 


541 


896 


21st Ward. 


Primary ** .... 


392 


1,092 


2,784 




School No. 50— 










Female Department. . 


392 


538 


967 


211 East 20th street, 


Primary " ... 
School No. 61— 


392 


356 


690 


18th Ward. 




M.648) 

F. 382 f 

1,263 






Mixed Department. . . 

Primary " 
School No. 52— 


392 
392 


1,710 
2,472 


523 West 44th street, 
22d Ward. 








• 


Grammar and Primary 
Departments 


i^ 392 

) 


Gr. 83 ) 
Pr. 33 { 


im 


\\TV^OCieiL, Vit.'O^ "^ ^^5$^^. 



* TrsDsf erred to new building, Grammar School "So. ft, Vn.'^^^v; ^X^^^^- 
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Schools. 


Number of 
Sessions. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Location. 


School No. 53— 










Female Department. . 


: 892 


867 


1.348 


207 East 79th street, 


Primary ** 
School No, 54 — 


392 


1,077 


2,107 


19th Ward. 










Mixed Department .... 


392 


516 


859 


Cor. 104th St. and 10th 


Primary '* 

School No, 55 — 


392 


652 


1,436 


ay., 12th Ward. 










Male Department. . ; . 


392 


528 


896 


140 West 20th street, 


Primary ** 
School No, 56 


392 


484 


991 


16th Ward. 










Female Department . . 


392 


509 


852 


351 West 18th street, 


Primary *' 
School No. 57— 


392 


635 


1,294 


16th Ward. 










Female Department. . 


392 


511 


912 


115th street, near 3d 


Primary ** 


392 


1,277 


2,862 


ay., 12th Ward. 


School iVo. 58— 










Male Department 


392 


768 


1,219 


317 West 52d street, 


Primary ** .... 
School No, 59 


392 


1,034 


1,979 


22d Ward. 










Female Department. . 


392 


768 


1,323 


226 East 57th. street. 


Primary " 
School No, 60— 


392 


1,228 


2,368 


19th Ward. 










Mixed Department. . . 


392 


970 


1,580 


College ay., cor. 14oth 
street, 23d Ward. 


Primary " 


892 


1,181 


2,309 


Courtland avenue and 
147th St., 28d Ward. 


School No. 61— 










Mixed Department. . . 


392 


466 


7^4 


3d avenue and 169th 


Primary ** 


392 


631 


1,228 


street, 23d Ward. 


School No, 62— 










Mixed Department. . . 


392 


497 


781 


3d avenue, near 158th 


Primary ** 
School No, 63— 


392 


886 


1,628 


street, 23d Ward. 










Mixed Department. . . 


392 


266 


488 


3d avenue, near 173d 


Primary " 
School No, 64— 


392 


293 


652 


street, 24th Ward. 


A 








Grammar and Pri- 
mary Departments. 


392 


Gr. 262 ) 
Pr. 270 S 


914 


Fordham, 24th Ward. 


School No, 65 — 










Mixed Department. . . 


390 


157 


252 


West Farms, 24th 


Primary ** 
School No. 66— 


390 


221 


386 


Ward. 










Grammar and Pri- 
mary Departments. 


392 


Gr. 126 ) 
Pr. 127 f 


410 


Kingsbridge, 24th 
Ward. 


School No, 67— 










Male Department 


392 


569 


941 


225 West 41st street, 


Primary " 

School No, 68— 


392 


501 


1,011 


22d Ward. 










Male Department . . 


392 


821 


1,373 


128th street, near 6th 


Female " 


392 


744 


1,415 


avenue, 12th Ward. 


rrhnarjr ** ^ 


392 


1,058 


1,942 





Schools. 


il 




ffi 


LocAioN. 


School A-o. 69- 










Male Department. .. 


393 


63S 


987 


125 West 54th street. 


Female " 


893 


570 


971 . 


23d Ward. 


PriinaiT " 


393 


831 






School No. 70- 










Male Department.... 


393 


858 


1,357 


307 Bast 75th street, 


Primary " 

School M. n— 


393 


1,814 


3,008 


19th Ward. 




393 


501 


801 


186 7th street, 11th 


Primary " .... 
School JV'o. 73— 


893 


810 


1,468 


Ward. 


Female Department . . 


393 


941 


1,610 


Lexin'tonay..l05thto 


Primary " 

School M. 73— 


393 


1,457 


3,101 


106th St., 13th W'd. 










Female Department. . 


893 


419 


677 


309 East 46th street, 


Primary ■' 


393 


1,064 


1,988 


19th Ward. 


School No. 74— 










Male Department.... 


393 


837 


1,836 


220 East 63d street. 


Primary " .... 
School M. 75- 


393 


1.107 


3,349 


19th Ward. 










Male Department. . . . 


893 , 


650 


1,091 


31 Norfolk street, 10th 


Primary " . , . , 
School No. 7«- 


393 


865 


1,735 


Ward. 










Female Department. . 


893 


680 


1,119 


Cor. 6eth St. and Lex- 


Primary " 

School No. 77— 


393 


950 


3,155 


ington av., 13th W'd 


Male Department.... 


393 


760 


1,325 


Ist av., 85th to 86th 


Female " 


393 


699 


1.341 


streets, 19th Ward. 


Primary " 
School No. 78— 


393 


1,403 


3,459 












Female Department. . 


893 




1,027 


Cor. 119th street, and 


Primary " 

School No. 70- 


393 


1,297 


3,876 


Pleas'nt av. 13th W'd 










Male Department.... 


893 


703 


1,180 


43 1st street, 17th 


Primary " 

School No. so- 


893 


666 


1,605 


Ward. 










Mixed Department. . . 


893 


M.39 \ 
P. 37 \ 

140 


134 


353 West 42d street, 


Primary " 

School No. 81— 


893 


388 


23d Ward. 










Grammar and Pri- 


393 


Gr. 49J 


367 


13B West I7th street, 


mai7 Departmenta. 
School No. aS— 


Pr. 71 f 


16th Ward. 


Male Department. . . . 


393 


501 




Cor. 70th street and let 


Primary " 

School No. 83— 


892 


1,146 


3,544 


avenue, 19th Ward. 










Male Deiiartment.... 




1,037 


1,848 


110th street near 3d 


Primary " 




1,305 


3,833 


arenue, 12th Ward. 


School iVo.84- 












893 


396 


915 


516 West SIA Att^, 






114,785 


, lin.mo 
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• 
10 

l-H 

8 
1 


Number 
of •* 
Sessions. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Location. 


1 


392 


1,310 . 


2,689 


105 Ludlow street. Tenth Ward. 


2 


392 


265 


590 


101 Bayard street. Sixth Ward. 


3 


392 


382 


825 


100 Cannon street. Eleventh Ward. 


4 


392 


507 


977 


413 East 16th street. Eighteenth Ward. 


5 


392 


555 


1,091 


269 East 4th street. Eleventh Ward. 


6 


392 


254 


562 


15 East 3d street. Seventeenth Ward. 


7 


392 


577 


1,336 


274 West 10th street. Ninth Ward. 


8 


392 


503 


1,046 


62 Mott street. Sixth Ward. 


10 


392 • 


555 


1,097 


28 Cannon street, Thirteenth Ward. , 


11 


392 


260 


602 


31 Vestry street. Fifth Ward. 


12 


392 


229 


510 


83 Roosevelt street. Fourth Ward. 


13 


392 


560 


1,126 


7 to 11 Downing street, Ninth Ward. 


14 


392 


342 


795 


73 Oliver street. Fourth Ward. 


15 


392 


130 


293 


68 Pearl street. First Ward. 


16 


392 


796 


1,502 


215 East 32d street. Twenty-first Ward. 


18* 


86 


286 


374 


189 Waverly place, Ninth Ward. 


19 


392 


447 


915 


135th street, n. 8th avenue. Twelfth Ward. 


20 


392 


785 


1,613 


187 Broome street. Thirteenth Ward. 


22 


392 


690 


1,437 


150 First avenue, Seventeenth Ward. 


23 


392 


286 


662 


124th street, n. 8th avenue, Twelfth Ward. 


24 


392 


730 


1,202 


29 Horatio street. Ninth Ward. 


25 


392 


357 


720 


545 Greenwich street. Eighth Ward. 


26 


392 


728 


1,356 


538 East 12th street. Seventeenth Ward. 


27 


392 


882 


1,793 


515 West 37th street, Twentieth Ward. 



* Transferred to P. D. G. S. No. 16, April 30, 1887. 
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• 

1 


Number 

of 
Sessions. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Location, 


28 


392 


418 


926 


822 East 20th street, Eighteenth Ward. 


29 


392 


383 


786 


433 East 19th street, Eighteenth Ward. 


31 


392 


827 


1,726 


272 2d street. Eleventh Ward. 


32 
34 


392 
392 


102 
76 


187 
143 


186th street and Kingsbridge road, Twelfth 

Ward. 
293 Pearl street. Second Ward. 


35 


392 


789 


1.751 


996 First avenue, Nineteenth Ward. 


36 


392 


622 


1,384 


70 Monroe Street, Seventh Ward. 


37 


392 


49 


109 


67 Warren street. Third Ward. 


40 


392 


955 


2,157 


102 Norfolk street, Thirteenth Ward. 


41 
42 
43 


392 
392 
392 


1,536 
732 
116 


2,875 
1,315 

177 


58th street, n. 10th avenue, Twenty-second 

Ward. 
88th street, bet. 2d and 3d avenues. Twelfth 

Ward. 
High Bridge, Twenty-third Ward. 


44 
45 


CO CO 


191 

G. 43 

P. 137 


386 
328 


Concord avenue and 145th street. Twenty- 
third Ward. 
Mount Hope, Twenty-fourth Ward. 


46 


392 


107 


169 


Spuyten Duyvil, Twenty-fourth Ward. 


47 


392 


97 


191 


Mosholu, Twenty-fourth Ward. 






19,546 


39,723 


■ 
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EEOAPITULATION. 



WARD. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth......... 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth.... 
Fourteenth. . . 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth. . , 
Eighteenth. . . 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first. . . 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third. . 
Twenty-fourth 

Total, 



134,831 



Average 
Attendance. 


Whole Number 
Taught. 


742 


1,500 


76 


143 


49 


109 


1,530 


3,160 


1,397 


2,832 


1,902 


3,745 


3,729 


7,657 


2.119 


4,891 


6,155 


10,843 


8,522 


16,603 


7,720 


14,269 


20,282 


40,081 


6,125 


11,937 


1,622 


3,462 


2,896 


5,461 


4,313 


8,196 


8,619 


16,903 


3,473 


6,644 


19,471 


36,735 


6,744 


12,654 


5,394 


10,411 


14,407 


26,424 


4,938 


8,833 


2,106 


3,740 



257,233 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 



Average Attendance and Whole Number Taught During the 

Term of 1886 and 1887. 





CHOOLS. 


MALE. 


FEMALE. 




Senior. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Junior. 


s 


Average 
Attendance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Whole 

Number 

Taught. 


4th Ward 






104 


1 
616 










5th * 




150 


563 










7th * 






t 






487 
127 


972 


8th * 








187 
222 
508 
380 
196 


774 

737. 

2,677 

1,350 

712 

1 






179 


9th * 














10th * 
















11th * 












164 


436 


12th * 


« No. 37 












H i 


' No. 57 

* No. 83 


184 


782 










H ( 










109 
380 


264 


13th * 
















1,070 


14th * 












191 
148 
289 


318 
384 
667 




l«th * 
















17th * 


' No. 13 


. 






• •••••* 






<( i 


* No. 19 










275 


574 


H i 


' No. 25 






339 


1,088 








tt < 


' No. 79. . . . 


504 


1,162 










18th ' 


289 


969 










19th * 




314 


754 


206 


490 






•20th * 




353 


1,137 






21st * 












154 
195 


374 


^2d 




286 


685 










410 


^3d 


232 


501 
























Total 


1,438 


3,946 


2,810 


10,561 


836 


1,859 


1,891 


4,279 









Average Attendance 6,975 

Whole Number Taught 20,645 
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COEPOEATE SCHOOLS. 
Average Attendance^ etc., for yea/r eliding August 20, 1887. 



SCHOOLS. 




New York Orphan Asylum 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum — 

Male Department, Fifth avenue 

Female ** Madison avenue . 

Protestant Half Orphan Asylum 

Leake & Watts Orphan House — 

Male Department •. 

Female " 

Colored Orphan Asylum 

American Female Guardian Society and Home 
Industrial School 

New York Juvenile Asylum 

House of Reception, New York Juvenile Asylum . 

Society for Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, 
or House of Refuge 

Ladies' Home Missionary Society 

Five Points House of Industry 

Children's Aid Society 

Nursery and Child's Hospital 

New York Society for Relief of the Ruptured 
and Crippled 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum Society 

Association for Befriending Children and Young 
Girls 

Total 



474 



454 
433 

476 



171 



343 
369 

178 



363 
384 


57 

38 


213 


237 


386 


1,729 


478 


827 


231 


64 


508 


631 


391 


435 


516 


322 


390 


3,899 


440 


194 


462 


156 


382 


274 


512 


105 


• • • • 


10,029 



u 



^ 



213 



435 
456 

255 



67 
47 

311 



5,010 

1,519 

530 

1,14^ 
849 

1,135 

10,827 

329 

305 
296 

236 
23,962 



To 



BECAPITULATIOK 



SCHOOLS. 



Grammar Schools, Boys. 

Girls, 



tt 



it 



Total Grammar Scholars. 



Primary Departments 

Primary Schools , 

Total Primary Scholars. 






28,347 
24,110 

62,328 
19,546 






^ 



47,288 
41,229 

128,993 
39,728 



Total Grammar and Primary Schools. 

Normal College 

Training Department of Normal College. . . . 

Evening High School (No. B5) 

Evening Schools, Male 

Female 



(( 



ii 



Nautical School. 



Total. 



Corporate Schools 



Grand Total 






52,457 



81,874 



134,331 
1,461 
1,007 
1,004 
4,248 
2,727 
78 



144,856 
10,029 



154,885 



1^ • 



88,517 



168,716 

257,233 
2,275 
1,681 
1,004 
14,507 
6,138 
126 

282,964 
23,962 

306,926 
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SCHEDULE No. 6. 

Statute Average Attendance hy Warda^ and the Amount Ap- 
portioned m each Ward^ OAnd to the Normal College^ 
Nautical School^ and to the several Corporate Schools^ 
as provided hy Section 1028, N. T. City Consolidation 
Act of 1882. 



Warps. 



First. 



Second. 
Third . 
Fourth 



Fifth. . . . 
Sixth.... 
Seventh . 



Eighth 
Ninth. . 



Tenth, 



Eleventh , 



Twelfth. 



Schools in Each Ward. 



Grammar School No. 29, and Primary 
School No. 15 



Primary School No. 34. 
Primary School No. 37. 



Grammar School No. 1, and Primary 
Schools Nos. 12 and 14 



Grammar School No. 44, and Primary 
School No. 11 



Grammar Schools Nos. 23 and 24, and 
Primary Schools Nos. 2 and 8 

Grammar Schools Nos. 2, 12 and 31, 
and Primary School No. 36 



Grammar Schools Nos. 8 and 38, and 
Primary School No. 25 



Grammar Schools Nos. 3, 16 and 41, 
and Primary Schools Nos. 7, 13, 
18 and 24 



Grammar Schools Nos. 7, 20, 42 and 
75, and Primary School No. 1 

Grammar Schools Nos. 15, 22, 36 and 
71, and Primary Schools Nos. 3, 5 
and 31 



Thirteenth 



Grammar Schools Nos. 6, 37, 39, 43, 46, 
52, 54, 57, 68, 72, 78 and 83, and 
Primary Schools Nos. 19, 23, 32 
and 42 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



Grammar Schools Nos. 4 and 34, and 
Primary Schools Nos. 10, 20 and 40. 



JFhurteenth /Grammar Schools Nos. 5, 21 and 80. . . 



785 
82 
67 

1.604 

1,499 

1,877 

3.980 

2,315 

6,120 
8,439 

7,708 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



17,781 

5,941 
1,604 



$7,570 56 
790 81 
646 15 

15,469 02 

14,456 51 

18,101 84 

38,383 24 



22,325 93 



59,021 46 

81,385 98 

74,336 19 



171,480 51 

57,295 18 
15,469 02 
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Waeds. 



Fifteenth. 
Sixteenth. 



Seyenteenth . . . 

Eighteenth... . 
Nineteenth. . . . 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first. . . 
Twentv-second 

Twenty-third. . 

Twenty-fourth 



Schools in Each Waed. 



Grammar Schools Nos. 10, 35 and 47. . 

Grammar Schools Nos. 11, 45, 55, 56 
and 81 



Grammar Schools Nos. 13, 19, 25 and 
79, and Primary Schools Nos. 6, 22 
and 26 



Grammar Schools Nos. 40 and 50, and 
Primary Schools Nos. 4, 28 and 29. 

Grammar Schools Nos. 18, 27, 53, 59, 
70, 73, 74, 76, 77 and 82, and Pri- 
mary School No. 35 

Grammar Schools Nos. 26, 32, 33 and 
48, and Primary School No. 27 

Grammar Schools Nos. 14 and 49, and 
Primary School No. 16 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



Grammar Schools Nos. 9, 17, 28, 51, 
58, 67, 69 and 80, and Primary 
School No. 41 '. 



Grammar Schools Nos. 60, 61 and 62, 
and Primary Schools Nos. 43 and 

44 ; 



Grammar Schools Nos. 63, 64, 65 and 
66, and Primary Schools Nos. 45, 
46 and 47 



Normal College, including the Train- 
ing Department 



Nautical School 



3,033 

4,584 

8,587 
3,551 

19,133 
6,837 
5,491 

14,219 

4,627 

2,098 



131,962 

2,503 

78 



134,543 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



129,250 34 
44,208 23 

82,813 29 
34,245 95 

184,519 24 
65,936 23 
52,955 37 

137,128 47 

44,622 93 

20,233 17 



$1,272,645 62 

24,139 00 
752 23 



11,297,536 85 
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Average Attendance and Amounts Apportioned to the Cor- 
porate Schools^ as p7'ovided in Section 1028 iT. T. City 
Consolidation Act of 1882. 



Name. 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



The New York Orphan Asylum School. Consolidation 
Act, Sec. 1066 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum School (two 
branches). Consolidation Act, Sec. 1066 

The Schools of the Protestant Half-Orphan Asylum, 
Consolidation Act, Sec. 1066 

The School of the Leake and Watts Orphan House. 
Consolidation Act, Sec. 1066 

The School of the Association for the Benefit of Colored 
Orphans. Consolidation Act, Sec. 1066 



The Schools of the American Female Guardian Society. 
Consolidation Act, Sec. 1066 



The School Established and Maintained by the New 
York Juvenile Asylum. Consolidation Act, Sec. 
1066 



The House of Reception of the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum. Consolidation Act, Sec. 1066 

The School Established and Maintained by the Ladies' 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Consolidation Act, Sec. 1063 



The School Established and Maintained by the Five 
Points House of Industry. Consolidation Act, Sec. 
1063 



The Industrial Schools Established and Maintained under 
the Charge of the Children's Aid Society. Consoli- 
dation Act, Sec. 1063 



The School of the Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents. Consolidation Act, Sec. 1066. . . . 

The School, including the Country Branch thereof. Es- 
tablished and Maintained imder the charge of the 
Nursery and Child's Hospital. Consolidation Act, 
Sec. 1066 



167 



737 



161 



82 



265 



1,821 



691 



90 



397 



2S9 



3,842 



710 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



194 



$1,610 55 


7,107 65 


1,552 70 


790 82 


2,555 67 


17,561 7a 


6,664 0^ 


867 9e 



3,828 6a 

2,787 12- 

37,052 3a 
6,847 26 



1,870 94 
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Name. 



The School Established and Maintained by the New York 
Society for the Belief of the Ruptured and Crip- 
pled. Chap. 835, Laws of 1872 

The School of the Hebrew Orphan Society. Chap. 230, 
Laws of 1874 

The School of the Association for Befriending Children 
and Young Girls. Chap. 598, Laws of ifeO 

Total 



Averiage 
Attend- 
ance. 



163 
246 
234 



Amount 
Apportioned 



11,571 98 
2,872 44 
2,256 70 



10,089 $97,298 65 



EECAPITULATION. 



Name. 



Ward Schools, Grammar and Primary 

Normal College and Training Department . 
Nautical School 

Corporate Schools 

Total 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



131,962 
2,503 

.78 



134,543 
10,089 



144,632 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$1,272,645 62. 

24,139 00" 

752 2a 



$1,297,536 85 
97,298 65 



$1,394,835 50 
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SCHEDULE No. 7. 

FINAKCiAL TRANSACTIONS DURING THE YEAR. 

To the Board of Education : 

The Finance Committee present herewith the usual annual 
statement, prepared by the Auditor from the records of the 
Board, of the financial transactions for the year 1887, which in- 
clude the payments for account of preceding years, and the ap- 
propriations by the Board from the proceeds of the bond sales, 
so far as, by advisement of the Comptroller, such proceeds have 
been realized, and the balances at its disposal. 

To this is also added a statement of the several Trust Funds 
under the control of the Board, which is commended to your 
attention. Respectfully submitted, 



J. D. Yermilyk, 
F. W. Devoe, 
Wm. Lummis, 
R. M. Gallaway, 
W. A. Cole, 



Fina/ace 
Committee, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Oj the Board of Education for the year 1887, including the 
Payments for Account oj' preceding years. 

KESOUECES. 

Balances per last report, viz. : 

For account of 1884 $328 88 

For account of 1884, special fund ... 9,098 15 

For account of 1885 8,017 12 

For account of 1886 110,731 69 

Fund for 1887 $3,848,187 00 

Fund for 1887 145,901 00 



3,994,088 00 

14,122,263 34 



Special fund, 1887 31,302 74 

Proceeds of bonds, viz. : 

Balance per last report for ac- 
count, 1885 ] $13,822 74 

Payments in 1886, from this 
• account, $2,500, $1,454.59... 3,954 59 



$9,868 15 

Balance per last report for account of 1886 331,478 87 

Proceeds to credit. May, 1887, Journal, page 384. 201,312 29 
Proceeds to credit, December, 1887, Journal, pp. 

801,802 203,120 00 



746,779 31 



Total resources as above $4,899,345 39 
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PAYMENTS 

BY VOUCHERS SENT THE COMPTROLLER. 

For Account of 1884. 

For account of 1884, viz. : 

Depository, Appleton & Co $15 00 

Salaries of Teachers in Grammar School No. 

81, by order of Supreme Court 406 25 

Furniture for P. S. No. 8, Andrews & Co. ... 118 42 

$539 67 
Less amount retained and paid from general 

account 211 29 



• 



Difference, balance above paid, applied in pay- 
ment, per Journal, page 941 $328 38 

For Account of 1884 — Special Fund. 

Erecting addition to Or. S. No. 61, in Twenty- 
third Ward, last contract payment $6,306 00 

And extra work 1,225 10 

Total for 1884r— Special Fund. 7,531 10 

For Account of 1885. 

Salaries of Teachers in G. S. No. 81, by decision 

of the Supreme Court $1,625 00 

Salaries of Teachers in G. S. No. 81 — absences, 

remitted $8.60, less $3.16 5 44 

$1,630 44 

Incidentals, Ward Schools 114 76 

Supplies, through Depository 90 00 

Heating apparatus, G. S. No. 23, P. S. No. 8, 

and G. S. 31; and iron-work, G. S. No. 30. . 4,889 20 

Contingent account — repairs 12 00 

Total for 1885 $6,736 40 
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F(yr Accmmt of 1886. 

Salaries of Teachers in Grammar and Primary 
Schools 

Salaries of Teachers in Evening Schools 

Salaries of Janiix)rs in Ward Schools 

Nautical School, sundry 

Supplies, through Depository 

Rent G. S. No. 37, two months 

Gas for schools 

Incidental expenses Normal College 

Incidental expenses Evening Schools 

Incidental expenses Board of Education 

Fuel account 

Incidental expenses of Ward Schools, repairs. . . 

Repairs to buildings — special 94,305 87 

Repairs to heating apparatus and 

sanitary work — special 13,668 55 

Furniture and repairs of — special 1.642 54 



$3,704 25 

144 56 

215 80 

136 50 

977 35 

60 00 

240 00 

24 36 

153 09 

2,596 55 

6,080 99 

5,638 94 



Clerks to Trustees, salaries. 



19,616 96 
85 67 



Total for account of 1886 



$39,675 02 



For Account of 1887. 

Salaries of Teachers in Grammar and Primary 

Schools $2,785,441 82 

Salaries of Janitors in Grammar and Primary 
Schools 

Salaries of Professors, et oZ., in Normal College . 

Salaries of Teachers in Training Department of 
Normal College 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in Evening 
Schools 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitor, $6,693, and 
incidental expenses, $252.08, of East Side 
Evening High School, G. S. No. 75 6,945 08 



120,931 85 
78,157 81 

19,144 32 

85,761 57 
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PAYMENTS 

BY VOUCHERS SENT THE COMPTROLLER. 
For Account of 1884. 

For account of 1884, yiz. : 

Depository, Appleton & Co $15 00 

Salaries of Teachers in Grammar School No. 

81, by order of Supreme Court 406 25 

Furniture for P. S. No. 8, Andrews & Co. ... 118 42 

9539 67 
Less amount retained and paid from general 

account 211 29 



• 



Difference, balance above paid, applied in pay- 
ment, per Journal, page 941 $328 38 

For Account of 1884 — Special Fund. 

Erecting addition to G. S. No. 61, in Twenty- 
third Ward, last contract payment $6,306 00 

And extra work 1,225 10 

Total for 188^^-Special Fund 7,531 10 

For Account of 1885. 

Salaries of Teachers in G. S. No. 81, by decision 

of the Supreme Court ' $1,625 00 

Salaries of Teachers in G. S. No. 81 — absences, 

remitted $8.60, less $8.16 5 44 

$1,630 44 

Incidentals, Ward Schools 114 76 

Supplies, through Depository 90 00 

Heating apparatus, G. S. No. 23, P. S. No. 8, 

and G. S. 31 ; and iron-work, G. S. No. 30. . 4,889 20 

Contingent account — repairs 12 00 

Totalforl885 $6,736 40 
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F(yr Accmmt of 1886. 

Salaries of Teachers in Grammar and Primary 
Schools 

Salaries of Teachers in Evening Schools 

Salaries of Janiix)rs in Ward Schools 

Nautical School, sundry 

Supplies, through Depository 

Rent G. S. No. 87, two months 

Gas for schools 

Incidental expenses Normal College 

Incidental expenses Evening Schools 

Incidental expenses Board of Education 

Fuel account 

Incidental expenses of Ward Schools, repairs. . . 

Repairs to buildings — special. . . . 94,305 87 

Repairs to heating apparatus and 

sanitary work — special 13,668 55 

Furniture and repairs of — special 1.642 54 



$3,704 25 

144 56 

215 80 

136 50 

977 35 

60 00 

240 00 

24 36 

153 09 

2,596 55 

6,080 99 

5,638 94 



Clerks to Trustees, salaries. 



19,616 96 
85 67 



Total for account of 1886 



$39,675 02 



F(yr Account of 1887. 

Salaries of Teachers in Grammar and Primary 

Schools $2,785,441 82 

Salaries of Janitors in Grammar and Primary 
Schools 

Salaries of Professors, et al., in Normal College . 

Salaries of Teachers in Training Department of 
Normal College 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in Evening 
Schools 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitor, $6,693, and 
incidental expenses, $252.08, of East Side 
Evening High School, G. S. No. 75 6,945 08 



120,931 85 
78,157 81 

19,144 32 

85,761 57 
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Salaries of Officers, Clerks, et aL, of Board of 

Education $36,774 03 

Salary of Counsel to the Board 3,000 00 

Salaries of City Superintendent and Assistants. 84^749 86 

Salaries of Truant Agents 11,999 61 

Workshop, wages 2,583 50 

Salaries of Clerks to Board of Trustees 2,594 76 

Support of Nautical School, viz. : 

Salaries and wages $13,58221 

Provisions 5,208 54 

Ship chandlery, sundries 3,287 47 

Pilotage and towing 104 75 

Drugs 66 75 

Repairs, current 1,699 24- 

Oil 110 58 

Wharfage 832 00 

N. instruments and repairs of. 248 20 

Furniture 290 22 

Printing 9 50 

. Sundries, summer cruise. . 975 64 



26,415 10 

Supplies for the schools through the Depository. 147,748 94 

Rents of school buildings 42,936 05 

Fuel for the schools and Hall of Board, viz. : 

Coal $69,725 96 

Wood 10,213 20 

Weighers' wages 1,514 50 

Moving and repairing scales. . . 422 66 

81,876 32 



Gas for all the schools 13,613 18 

Incidental expenses of the Board of Education, 
printing, postage, messenger service, tele- 
phone, expressage, labor, livery, care of fire- 
alarm boxes, legal expenses, etc 14,052 22 

Incidental expenses of Evening Schools 354 20 
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Incidental expenses of Normal College, viz. : 

Repairs to buildings, etc $3,196 37 

Printing and stationery 768 30 

Chemicals, etc 882 92 

Care of grounds 192 25 

Sundries — firemen, labor. Com- 
mencement expenses, etc 818 87 

^ |5,8o8 71 

Incidental expenses of Ward Schools— repairs 

byTrustees 29,434 30 

Pianos supplied schools 1,200 00 

Buildings Contingent Fund, repairs by Com- 
mittees, sec. 67, of by-laws of 1887, viz. : 

Repairs to buUdings |22, 164 66 

Repairs to furniture. 8,157 12 

Repairs to heating apparatus. . 1,228 01 

26,549 79 

Repairs to buildings— special, viz. : 

Printing specifications $337 50 

Draughtsmen, for plans 928 28 

Entrances to Normal College, 

contract, in part 4,400 00 

Sundries on contracts, etc 141,880 29 

147,546 07 

Heating apparatus and repairs of — special, sani- 
tary work, etc., viz. : 
Sundries by Committee $9,081 88 

" • 1,263 82 

10,345 70 

Draughtsmen, for plans $253 33 

Sundries on contracts, etc 36,069 06 

46,668 09 

Furniture and repairs of — special, viz. : 

Draughtsmen, for plans $113 32 

Sundries on contracts, etc 25,927 75 

26,041 07 

Corporate Schools, per Journal, pages 232, 233. . 97,298 65 

Total payments per vouchers for account of 1887, on 

general account $3,895,675 QQ 
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Bond Account, viz.: 

ft 

Buildings on contracts $259,815 89 

Sites, $26,486.86; $28 26,514 86 

Heating apparatus contracts . . 16,545 00 

Furniture contracts 28,581 25 

Plumbing contracts 18,825 00 

Excavating sites contracts 18,088 86 

Surveying sites. 255 00 

Inspectors of new buildings. . . 8,739 50 

Draughtsmen for buildings. . . . 2,564 08 



Payments on Bond Account $364,928 94 

Site on Eagle avenue and 163d street, from pro- 
ceeds received in December 26,894 73 



Total paid from proceeds of bonds $391,828 67 

Total payments for the year, viz. : 
Prom general accounts $8,949,946 80 

From proceeds of bonds 891,328 67 

4,841,270 47 

Bond account appropriations, 1887: 

Balance unappropriated per last 

report $28,214 27 

Add credits on contracts, etc., 

1886 237 75 

Proceeds credited May, 1887, 

per Journal, page 384 201,812 29 



$229,764 81 

Appropriated since for sundries, $158,897 10, 

less credits, $585.14 158,311 96 



Unappropriated from this 71,452 35 

Proceeds credited 7th December, Journal, pages 

801, 802 $203,120 00 

Appropriated for site on Eagle avenue and 163d 

street, interest, etc 26,894 73 

Unappropriated on this account 176,725 27 



Total proceeds of bonds unappropriated this date $248,177 62 
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• .Special Fund. 



Amount of 

Appropriated for site on Ogden 

ayenue, in Twenty-third Ward. 
For site on Webster avenue, in 

Twenty-fourth Ward 



Unappropriated .... 

December 31, 1887. 



$81,302 74 



$2,400 00 



4,553 84 



6,953 84 



$24,348 90 



SUMMARY 

Of the Resources and Ea>penditures for the year 1887, detailed in 
the preceding Financial Statement^ and the balances of the 
funds apportioned for the respective yea/rs naraed^ as per 
the accounts of this Boa/rd^ with the sums transferred to 
the City Treasury hy the Board of Estimate am^d Appor- 
tionmenL 



Tor acoount 1884 

1884 (special). 

1886 

1886 



ti 



»* 



Balances 

dlst December, 

1886. 

$828 88 

9,098 15 

8,017 12 

110,781 69 



»» 



1887 8,994,088 00 



Payments Transfers 
in by Bd. of 

1887. Est. and Appt. 

$82838 

7,531 10 

6,786 40 

89,675 02 

3,895,675 90 



Balances 
this 
date. 



$1,567 05 

1,000 00 

66,486 41 



$280 72 
14,570 26 
98,412 10 



$4,122,268 34 $3,949,946 80 $50,063 46 $118,263 08 

Special fund 31,302 74 81,302 74 

Proceeds of bonds pr. S^tement. . . 745.779 31 391,323 67 354,465 64 



$4,899,346 39 $4,341,270 47 $69,053 46 $499,021 46 
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TRUST FUNDS. 

J. Granville Kane Fund, for Normal College. 

Balance of interest, reported Oct. 16, 1878 $30 00 

Amount transferred from Hunt Fund, per resolution. Jour* 

nall878, pp. 853, 856 22 00 

Interest on bond, $1,000, from 1878 to date 570 00 

Total receipts $622 00 

Paid for medals ** For the Greatest Proficiency in Physiology " 507 00 

Balance interest in bank $115 00 

« 

Nov. 19th, paid premium and com. on W. S. & B. R. R. Bond • 8 75 

'* 

Balance $106 25 

The fund is $1,000, proceeds of a City Bond, due and paid the 1st of 
November, 1887, and now invested in W. S. & B. R. R. Bond, at 4 per cent., 
purchased by order, 29th November. 

Ottendorfee Fund, for Normal College, 

Balance of interest, reported Oct. 16, 1878 $40 00 

Interest received on bonds, $1,500, from 1878 to 1887 810 00 

Interest on certificates of deposit from New York Life and 

Trust Co 20 28 

Amount transferred from Hunt account, per resolution. 

Journal 1878, pp. 853, 856 \ 60 00 

Total $930 26 

Paid for medals for proficiency in German Language and 

Literature, $100 per annum $900 00 

Paid for medals for proficiency in German Language and 
Literature, in 1887, $100, less short in receipts by 
reason of the maturity of the $1,000 bond, $84.74 15 26 

Total 915 26 

Balance in bank, received the 1st November, on bond for $500 . 15 00 
The fund now consists of a City Bond at 6 per cent, in- 
terest, due 1st November, 1905 $500 00 

And certificate of deposit in the New York Life and Trust, 

interest at 1 per cent, per annum 1,000 00 

1,500 00 
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James 'Kelly Fund, U. S. Bond at 4 per cent, interest. 
One-half for medals for Normal College, and 
One-half for medals for schools in the Ninth and Sixteenth Wards. 

Interest from 1878 to date, received $506 6l 

Half this amount for Normal College $253 30 

Expended for Normal College 265 30 

Half for Ninth and Sixteenth Wards 253 31 

Due from Normal College 12 00 

Balance in bank . . 241 31 



Wilson G. Hunt Fund, $1,000 ; bond due 1st August, 1887, and reinvested 
as below : 

Balance of interest, 31st December, 1881 $23 00 

Interest on bond from 1st November, 1881, to 1st August, 

1887, due date of bond. 345 00 

Total $368 00 

Paid for medals from 1882 to 1887 300 00 

$68 00 

Nov. 29th, paid premium and commission on W. S. & B. R. R. 

Bond, 4 per cent, for $1,000, purchased by order 8 75 

Balance in bank $59 25 

For Colored School No. 3, Twenty-second Ward, Library Fund, from 
estate of Ephbaim Holbrook. 

Nov. 19, 1879 (see Journal, p. 900), on deposit in U. S. Trust Co. at 

3 per cent, interest per annum $249 37 

For Colored School No. 2, in Eighth Ward, Library Fund, from estate of 
Ephbaim Holbbook. 

Oct. 16, 1878 (see Journal, p. 868, and Journal of 1879, pp. 668, 717), 
on deposit in Merchants' National Bank to the credit of the 
Board of Education $250 00 

(Correct.) J. DAVENPORT, 

Auditor. 

December 31, 1887. 
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SCHEDULE No. 8. 

Showing the Expenses incurred in the Evening Schools for 
Salaries^ Supplies through the Depository^ Repairs^ Gas 
Fitting^ etc.^for the year ending December .31, 1887. 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors •. $85,761 57 

Miscellaneous, including Repairs and GaB Fitting. . . 518 60 

Supplies 77 57 

Books, Maps, etc., through the Depository 6,538 48 

Printing 20 11 

Total $92,916 33 
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SCHEDULE No. 11. 

The following is an Exhibit of the money 8, apportioned for the 
support of Common Schools for the past ten years: 

1878 $3,400-,000 

1879 3,400,000 

1880 3,500,000 

1881 ^. 3,620,095 

1882 3,500,000 

1883 3,873,723 

1884 4,431,950 

1885 3,859,800 

1886 3,816,300 

1887 3,994,088 



APPENDICES. 



Report of the City Superintendent. 



•♦»■ 



City Superintendent's Office, 
New York, Dec. 31, 1887. 

To the Honorable the Boa/rd of Education : 

In conformity with my duty I submit the Annual Report of 
the work of the schools and of their general condition. 



NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of schools under the supervision of the 

Board of Education is three hundred and two (302), consisting 

of the following : 

♦ 

Normal College and Training Department 2 

Grammar Schools for Males 45 

Grammar Schools for Females 47 

Grammar Schools for both sexes 13 

Primary Departments of Grammar Schools 78 

Primary Schools (separate) 39 

Corporate Schools (Industrial Schools, Reformatories, Orphan 

Asylums, etc.) 48 

Evening Schools 29 

Nautical School (on board ship " St. Mary's ") 1 

Total 302 
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During the year the following changes were made in the or- 
ganization of the schools : 

Female Department No. 8 was consolidated with Male Pe- 
partment No. 8, January 1. 

Primary School No.. 18 was consolidated with Primary De- 
partment Xo. 1 H, May 1. 

Male Department No. 5 was consolidated with Male Depart- 
ment No. 21, September 12. 

Grammar Department No. 8, in Grand Street, was discon- 
tinued. The male pupils with their teachers were transferred to 
Male Department N'o. 38, which Department was itself trans- 
ferred to the new building in King street, September 12th, and 
will be known hereafter as Male Department No. 8. The female 
pupils with their teachers were transferred, at the same date, to 
Female Department No. 38. 

Primary Department No. 8 was transferred to the new build- 
ing in King street. 

An Evening High School was organized, October 3d, in the 
building of Grammar School No. 75, in Norfolk street. 
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A comparison of this table with that for the preceding year 
shows that two of the Three-Department Schools have been 
reorganized as Two-Department Schools. This reduces the 
number of Three-Department Schools to twenty-two. Such re- 
organizations give larger Departments, which afford oppor- 
tunity for better classification and more efficient instruction at 
a diminished expense per scholar. 



ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 



The following table shows the aggregate enrollment and 
average attendance of the Grammar and Primary Schools and 
Training Department, and the attendance in per cent, of the en- 
rollment, for each school month during the year : 



January. . 
February 
March. . . . 



April 

May 

June 

July* 

September. 
October . . . 
November , 
December 



Register Number. 



146,287 
147,987 
147,254 
146,643 
145,094 
139,365 
138,953 
151,236 
152,344 
151.887 
150,312 



Average Attendance. 



133,007 
135,237 
134,636 
133,749 
134,212 
127,093 
122,568 
134,759 
140,147 
140,082 
137,361 



Per Cent. 



91 
91 
91 
91 
93 
91 
88 
89 
92 
92 
91 



* Schools in session only one day. 



The smallness of the percentage of attendance in the month of 
September was due to a continuance of inclement weather and 
to the occurrence of an unusual number of religious holidays. 
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The following table exhibits the average attendance and the 
whole number of pupils taught in each class of schools during 
the past three years : 





Aye&age Attendance. 


Whole Numbee Taught. 


Schools. 














• 


1887. 


1886. 


1885. 


1887. 

• 


1886. 


1885. 


Male Grammar 


24,364 


24,085 


24,171 


41,536 


40,993 


41,154 


Female Grammar 


23,852 


23,871 


23,173 


40,330 


40,573 


39,608 


Mixed Grammar 


5,480 


5,047 


4,679 


9,267 


8,609 


7,820 


Primary Departments. 


60,988 


60,552 


58,964 


126,256 


125,708 


121,976 


Primary Schools 


19,260 


19,190 


19,002 


39,349 


40,039 


39,267 


Corporate Schools . . . 


10,029 


10,089 


10,322 


23,962 


23,815 


25,813 


Evening Schools. . . . 


7,979 


8,266 


8,110 


21,649 


' 20,896 


20,773 


Normal College 


1,461 


1,439 


1,416 


2,275 


2,231 


2,180 


Training Department. 


1,007 


1,032 


1,099 


1,681 


1,724 


1,725 


Nautical School 


78 


72 


88 


78 


170 


143 


Total 


154,498 


153,643 


151,024 


306,383 


304,758 


300,459 



From an inspection of the table it will appear that the increase 
in the average attendance and the increase in the whole number 
of pupils taught during the year just closed were much less than 
for the preceding year. This is due to the fact that during the 
past year no new school buildings were opened for the accommo- 
dation of the rapidly increasing population in the upper part of 
the city. 
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In the attendance in the several classes of schools, the increase 
or decrease for the years 1886 and 1887 may be seen from the 
following table : 



Schools. 


1887. 


1886. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Male Grammar /. . 


279 






86 


Female Grammar 


19 


698 

868 

1.588 

188 




Mixed Grammar 


483 

486 

70 




Primary Departments 






Primary Schools 






Corporate Schools 


60 

287 


288 


Evening: Schools. : 




156 
28 




Normal College 

Training: Department 


22 




25 

• •• •••• .• 


67 


Nautical School 


6 




16 









The increase in the Grammar Departments was 493 ; in the 
Primary Departments and Schools it was 506. 
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The following table exhibits the average attendance and the 
increase, together with the percentage of increase, in the Gram- 
mar and the Primary Schools, for each of the past ten years : 



Yeah. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881, 
1882, 
1883 
1884, 
1885. 
1886, 
1887 



Average 
Attendance. 


Increase of 
Attendance. 


Per Cent, 
of Increase. 


109,417 


4,628 


4.43 


111,414 


2,027 


1.85 


113,198 


1,754 


1.55 


116,544 


3,346 


2.87 


119,527 


2,983 


2.50 


122,822 


3,295 


2.68 


128,836 


6,014 


4.67 


129,989 


1,153 


0.89 


132,745 


2,756 


2.08 


133,944 


1,199 


0.90 



The average attendance of the above schools has increased 
29,155, or about 28 per cent, during the past ten years. 

In each school day there are two sessions of three hours each. 
By a requirement of the by- laws of the Board no pupil is counted 
in the attendance for a session unless he is actually present an 
hour and a half. 
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The average attendance of pupils in each of the twenty-four 
Wards of ihe city for the past three years was : 



Ward. 

1st 

2(1 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 



1887. 


1886. 


1885. 


Ward. 


1887. 


1886. 


742 


781 


837 


14th 


1,521 


1,560 


76 


79 


83 


15th 


2,896 


2.982 


49 


50 


74 


16th 


4,313 


4,510 


1,530 


1,575 


1,664 


17th . . . 


8,619 


8,519 


1,397 


1,474 


1,498 


18th 


3,473 


3,523 


1,902 


1,877 


1,924 


19th 


♦20,478 


♦20,043 


3,729 


3,844 


3,986 


20th 


6,744 


6,825 


2,119 


2,240 


2,404 


21.^t. ... 


5,394 


5,493 


5.869 


6,066 


6,169 


22(1 


14,407 


14,542 


8,522 


8,425 


8,334 


23(1 


4,938 


4,676 


7,720 


7,688 


7,921 


24th 


2,100 


2,116 


20,282 
6,125 


18,930 
5,959 


Ifi 052 








5,856 


Total... 


134,951 


133,777 



1885. 

1,733 
3,095 
4,683 
8,664 
3,634 
*19,08a 
6,820- 
5,631 
13,885 
4,515 
2,004 

131,088 



♦Including the Training Department. 

A continuous decrease is seen in the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, ^Eighth, Ninth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth and Twenty-first Wards ; a continuous in- 
crease in the Tenth, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Nineteenth and 
Twenty-third Wards. 

The schools lying north of Fortieth street have at the present 
time a little over 46 per cent, of the total attendance ; ten years 
ago they had but 31 per cent. 
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The increase or decrease in daily attendance in each of the 
twenty-four Wards during the year, as compared with the re- 
turns of 1886, was : 



Waed. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Waed. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1st 




39 
3 

1 
45 

77 

115 
121 
197 


13th 

14th 


166 




2a 




39 


3d 


% 


15th 




86 


4th 




16th 


• 


197 


5th 




17th 

18th 


100 




6th 


25 


50 


7th 


19th 

20th 


435 




8th 




81 


9th 




21st 




99 


10th 


• •■••••••■•a 

97 

32 

1,352 


22a 




135 


11th 




23(1 

24th .... 


262 




12th 




10 
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From special reports received from the Principals it was shown 
that for the year ending August 20th last, the whole number of 
different pupils taught during the year in the. Grammar and 
Primary Schools was 194,728. This fact, and others relating to 
these schools, are given in the following table : 



Schools. 



Male and Mixed 
Grammar 

Female Grammar 

Primary Departments 

Primary Schools. . . 

Total 



Total 
Enrollment. 


Average 
Enrollment. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Per Cent, of 
Attendance 

on Total 
Enrollment. 


38,017 


31,830 


29,790 


78 


30,541 


25,805 


23,848 . 


78 


96,339 


06,726 


60,528 


63 


29,831 


21,522 


19,370 


65 


194,728 


145,883 


133,536 


69 



Percent, of 

Attendance 

on Average 

Enrollment. 



94 
92 
91 
90 



92 



The percentage of attendance is the skme as that for the preceding year. 



From the special reports it appears that the whole number of 
different pupils taught in all the schools participating by law in 
the School Fund was 239,171, an increase of 4,851 over the 
number for the year ending August 20, 1886. 
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Tahle ahovnng the number on register in the several Grammar 

Grades^ December 31, 18S7. 



Grades. 



P4 



1st.. 



2d.. 



3d.. 



4th. 



5th. 



6th. 



7th. 



8th. 



Sexes. 



Males... 

Females 

Males... 

Females 
( Males... 
.( Females 

Males . . . 

• 

Females 

Males... 

Females 
( Males... 
( !^emales 

Males . . . 

Females 
( Males... 
( Females 

Total 



Male 
Grammar 
Departm's. 



1,585 



1,563 



2,291 



2,596 



3,027 



3,639 



4,497 



5,379 



24,577 



Female 
Grammar 
Departm's. 



Mixed 

Grammar 

Departm's. 



1,724 



1,696 



2,215 



2,597 



3,070 



3,961 



4,433 



5,408 



25,104 



150 
199 

190 

• 

202 
267 
190 
298 
. 325 
351 
327 
393 
354 
486 
424 
640 
541 

5,337 



Total 
Males. 



1,735 



1,753 



Total 
Females 



2,558 



2,894 



3,378 



4,032 



4,983 



6,019 



27,352 



Total 
Both 

Sexes. 







1,923 


3,658 


1,898 


3,651 


2,405 


4,963 


2,922 


5, 81 a 


3,397 


6,775 


4,315 


8,347' 


4,857 


9,840) 


5,949 


11,968 


27,666 


55,018 
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Table Showing the Number on Register in the Several Pri- 
mary Grades^ December 31, 1887. 



Grades. 



> 

A 



Ah 



1st.. 



2d.. 



3d.. 



4th. 



5th. 



6th. 



Sexes. 



Males 

Females . 



Males . . . 

Females 
Males. . . 
Females 



Males 

Females . 



i Males 
Females . 

( Males 

( Females . 

Total.... 



Primary 
Departments. 



4,181 



5,110 



5,301 



5,625 



6,215 



10,208 



4,236 



5,248 



5,586 



5,890 



5,688 



. 9,849 



36,640 



Primary 
Schools. 



1,160 



1,263 



1,597 



1,685 



2,015 



3,758 



36,447 



11,478 



1,116 



1,256 



1,458 



1,553 



1,743 



3,603 



10,729 



Total 
Males. 



5,341 



6,373 



6,898 



■ • • • • 



7,310 



8,230 



13,966 



48,118 



Total 
Females 



• 




5,352 
6,504 


10,693 

■ •••••• 

12,877 


6,994 


13,892 


7,443 


14,753 


7,431 


15,661 


13,452 


27,418 



47,176 



Total 

both 

Sexes. 



95,294 



An examination of the last two tables shows that the number 
of female pupils in the Grammar grades was 314 greater than 
the number of male pupils ; and that in the Primary grades there 
were 942 more male than female pupils. 

The register of the Primary pupils and that of the Grammar 
pupils remain nearly in the ratio of seven to four. 
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The annexed table gives the percentage of pupils in each of 
the grades in each class of schools : 

GRAMMAR GRADES. 



Schools. 



Male Grammar. 



Female Grammar. 



Mixed Grammar. 



1st. 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


6.45 


6.36 


9.32 


10.56 


12.32 


14.80 


18.30 


6.87 


6.76 


8.82 


10.34 


12.23 


15.78 


17.66 


6.54 


7.35 


8.56 


11.67 


12.70 


14.00 


17.05 



8th. 



21.89 
21.54 
22.13 



Schools. 



PRIMARY GRADES. 



Primary Departments. 
Primary Schools 



1st. 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


5th. 


11.52 
10.25 


14.17 
11.34 


14.83 
13.76 


15.75 
14.58 


16.29 
16.92 



6th. 



27.44 
33.15 



The following tables shows the percentage of pupils in the 
several Grammar and the several Primary grades : 



Schools. 


1st. 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


Grammar 

Primary Departments 
and Schools 


6.65 
11.22 


6.64 
13.51 


9.02 
14.58 


10.56 

15.48 


12.32 
16.44 


15.17 

28.77 


17.89 


21.75 
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The following table shows what percentage of the total en*- 
roUment of pupils in all the schools belongs to each grade : 



Grades. 


Male 
Gramm'r. 


i 

Female 
Gramm'r. 


Mixed 
Gramm'r. 


Primary 
Depart'ts. 


Primary 
Schools. 


Total 
Gramm'r. 


Total 
Primary. 




'1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

efth 

7th 

8th....'. 
r 1st 


1.06 
1.04 
1.53 
1.73 
2.01 
2.42 
2.99 
3.58 


1.15 
1.13 
1.47 
1.72 
2.04 
2.64 
2.95 
3.60 


0.23 
0.26 
0.30 
0.42 
0.45 
0.49 
0.61 
0.78 






2.44 
2.43 
3.31 
3.86 
4.50 
5.55 
6.55 
7.96 






















• 








C3 


















••...... 






5.60 
6.89 
7.21 
7.66 
7.92 
13.34 


1.51 
1.68 
2.03 
2.16 
2.50 
4.90 


• ••••■ • •• 

7.11 




2d 








8.57 


i 


3d 








9.24 


M 


4th 








9.8^ 


5th 








10.42 




6th 








18.24 




V 










. Total 


16.36 


16.70 


3.54 


48.62 


14.78 


36.60 


63.40 


1 

1 


^otal ) 
L886 ) • • 


16.95 


16.72 


3.32 


48.25 


14.76 


36.99 


63.01 



During the year there were graduated from the schools 2,573 
pupils, — 1,248 male pupils and 1,325 female. To enable pupils 
to be graduated, it ^s necessary that they should pursue the 
studies of the highest Grammar Grade for one year, and should 
pass in those studies an examination satisfactory to the Principal 
of the school. Graduation from the Grammar Schools does not 
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►depend upon admission to the College of the City of New York 
-or the Normal College, since pupils may complete the liigBest 
'Grammar Grade before they become old enough to be admitted 
to the colleges, or may be obliged to work for a living just as 
soon as the common school course has been completed. 

The following table gives the average age of the pupils on 
register in the several grades, Dec. 31, 1887 : 





Grammar. 


Primary. 


Grade. 




• 










Males. 


Females. 


Both Sexes. 

• 




Years. 


Months. 


Years. 


Months. 


■rfears. 


Months. 


1st 


14 


6 


14 


11 


10 


9 


2d 


13 


11 


14 


2 


10 


1 


3d 


13 


6 


13 


7 


9 


5 


4th 


12 


11 


13 


1 


8 


8 


6th 


12 


!7 


12 


7 


7 


11 


6th..... 


12 


1 


12 


1 


6 


8 


7th 


11 
11 


9 
3 


11 
11 


8 
1 






8th 













On December 31, 1887, the whole number of registered pupils 
.under «ia? years of age was 5,137; at the same date the numbe^ 
"OY&c fourteen years of age was 9,602, of which number 288 were 
.pupils of the Primary grades. Of the 9,602 over fourteen years 
-of age, 4,545 were males and 4,769 females. • 
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TEACHERS. 



•During the year just closed the number of regular teachers 
(including Principals) was 3,948, an increase of 23 over the num- 
ber employed fhe preceding year. 



Schools. 



Normal College , . 

Training Department, 
Male Grammar 



Female Grammar. 



Mixed Grammar. 



Primary Departments, 

Primary Schools 

Evening Schools* 

Corporale Schools 



Total. 



Number 

of 
Teaohefs. 



39 
29 
701 
707 
167 
1,290 
451 
S29 
235 



3,948 



Average 
Attendance. 



. 1,461 

1,007 

24,864 

23,852 

5,480 

60,988 

19,260 

7,979 

10,029 



154,420 



Pupils to each Class 
Teachers. 



1887. 



38 
36 
37 
36 
36 
50 
47 
27 
54 



42 



1886. 



38 
38 
38 
37 
35 
49 
46 
27 
55 



42 



* Report for the term of 1886-1887. 

In addition to the 3,948 regular class teachers,, there were- 
employed 80 special teachers, as follows : Drawing, 28 ; Music^ 
22 ; German, 25 ; French, 5. 

Excluding the Normal College, the Evening Schools and the 
Corporate Schools, there were employed 3,345 teachers, which is 
19 more than were employed in 1886 ;. of this number 222 were 
i8ale teachers and 3,123 female. 

In the several Grammar and Primary Schools there were ap^ 
pointed 183 teachers — 21 male and 162 female. 
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LICENSES OF TEACHERS. 



During the year there were granted 467 licenses: 71 to males 
and 396 to females ; 301 of the females were graduates of the 
Normal College. 

The number of candidates appearing at the City Superin- 
tendent's office for examination was 327: 117 males and 210 
females. Of this number 161 were rejected : 47 males and 114 
females. The 166 licenses granted were as follows : Granmiar 
and Primary Schools, 74; Corporate Schools, 16; Evening 
Schools, 39 ; special subjects, 37. 

Of the 74 licenses to teach in the Grammar and the Primary 
Schools, 29 were granted to males and 45 to females. 

Of the 37 licenses to teach special subjects, 19 were granted to 
teachers in the regular corps. 

The character of the requirements for teacher's licenses and 
the general regulations concerning the examinations for the same 
are as follows : 

" Candidates for licenses must, in all cases, be at least eighteen 
years of age^ and must be proposed as teachers for one or more 
of the schools under the care of the Board of Education. Ex- 
aminations for such licenses are held at the Hall of the Board of 
Education, on the third Friday of each month, at 9 o'clock a. m. 

" No candidate can be examined except on the written request 
of a Commissioner of Common Schools, or the Chairman or a 
majority of a. Board of School Trustees ; and if the examinations 
had thereupon be satisfactory, a license will be issued only upon 
the presentation to the City Superintendent of a certificate 
signed by the Chairman or a majority of the Trustees of any 
Ward, stating that a vacancy exists, to fill which the said candi- . 
date may be appointed. This certificate must also attest the un- 
exceptionable moral character of the applicant. 

" The subjects of examination for a provisional certificate, for 
either Primary or Grammar Schools, are Reading, Spelling, Eng- 
lish Grammar, History of the United States, English Literature, 
Arithmetic, Algebra through Quadratic Equations, Plane Geom- 
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etry, Descriptive Astronomy, Physics, Physiology, Drawing, 
Music, and Principles and Methods of Teaching. 

" The subjects of examination for an Evening School license 
are Reading, Spelling, English Grammar, History of the United 
States, Arithmetic, Algebra through Quadratic Equations, Plane 
Geometry, Physics, Geography, and Principles and Methods of 
Teaching. 

" Any candidate failing to receive an average of fifty per cent, 
in the various studies prescribed, cannot be re-examined within 
one year, and any candidate receiving an average between fifty 
and seventy-five per cent, cannot be re-examined until four 
months shall have elapsed. 

" No candidate can receive a cei*tificate who fails to present the 
evidence of a good knowledge of the above subjects, or to show 
the culture, refinement of manners, and strength of physique 
which are indispensable to success in teaching. 

" No license shall be issued unless the candidate shall present a 
certificate of a physician of the City of New York, in good and 
regular standing, certifying that he has examined the candidate 
and finds hini or her to be in sound bodily health. 

" The certificate awarded to each candidate on passing the ex- 
amination is a' provisional one — usually for six months — at the 
expiration of which time the teacher is required to show practical 
success in discipline and instruction, and a thorough knowledge 
of the special branches of study prescribed for the grades covered 
by the license, as well as the methods of teaching the same, as 
indispensable prerequisites for a permanent certificate. 

" Applicants for promotion to higher grades are also subject to 
an examination in the studies and methods specially prescribed 
for such grades." 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 

During the year just closed the examinations were conducted, 
as far as possible, on the system so fully outlined in former re- 
ports. By a judicious direction of the labors of the Assistant 
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"Superintendents, the condition of the several classes was care- 
rfuUy ascertained and, at the same time, such advice and assist- 
;ance were given as would tend to make easier the task of the 
teacher. In point of fact the Assistant Superintendents become 
the teachers of teachers. 

During the year there were examined 3,278 classes ; 2,837 in 
i;he Grammar Departments, Primary Departments and Primary 
.Schools ; 216 in the Corporate Schools, and 225 in the Evening 
.'Schools. 

The accompanying table gives ^the results by Wards in the 
Grammar and Primary classes : 
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Nnmber 

of 
Schools. 


CUARACTEB OP 


Instbuction. 


Total 

Number 

of Classes. 


Percentafire 


Ward. 


Kxcellent 


Good. 


Pau-. 


IndifTr^nt 


of Excellent 
Classes. 


1st 


4 

1 
1 
5 
4 
6 
8 


15 

3 

1 

29 
27 
45- 
75 


3 






18 
3 
2 
40 
40 
48 
88 


83 


2(1 






100 


8d 


1 
11 

13 

• 

3 

12 






50 


4th 






73 


5th 






68 


6th 






94 


7th 


1 




85 


8th ... 


5 


37 


13 


1 


• ••••••• 


51 


73- 


9th 


10 


110 


17 


3 




130 


85. 


10th 


11 


137 


33 


2 




172 


80 


11th 


10 


114 


22 


1 




137 


8a 


12th 


28 


367 . 


45 


1 


1 


414 


89 


13th 


9 
4 

. 7 


97 
13 
59 


28 

9 

18 






125 
22 

78 


78 


14th ..... 






59 


15th 




1 


76 


16th 


9 


88 


12 


1 




101 


87 


17th 


13 


163 


31 


2 




196 


8a 


18th 


7 


66 


la. 


2 




81 


81 


19th 


23 


324 


52 


2 


1 


379 


85, 


20th 


9 


117 


24 


1 




142 


82: 


21st 


7 
19 


109 
244 


12 
44 






121 
291 


90) 


22(1 


3 




84 


23d 


8 
8 


90 
40 


25 
3 






115 
43 


78 


24th...... 






93 


Total... 


216 


2,370 


444 


20 


3 


2,837 


84 
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It will be seen that of the 2,887 classes thus examined, 2,370" 
were reported excellent^ 444 good^ ^Ofair^ and 3 indifferent. 

The following tables exhibit the character of instruction and 
of discipline in the several classes of schools ? 

CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTION. 



Schools. 



Male Grammar. 



Female Grammar. 
Mixed Grammar. . 



Primary Departments. 
Primary Schools 



rii 



Total 



Excellent 


Good. 


Fair. 


Tndiflferent. 


Bad. 


461 
520 
105 
969 
315 


125 
73 
21 

149 
76 


7 
2 


2 








8 
3 


1 








2,370 


• 

444 


20 


3 





Total 

Number 

of Classes. 



595 
595 
126 
1,127 
394 



2,837 



CHARACTER OF DISCIPLINE. 



• 

Schools. 


Excellent 


Good. 


Pair. 


Indifferent. 


Bad. 


Total 

Number 

of Classes. 


Male Grammar 

Female Grammar 


563 
598 
123 
1,065 
362 


38 

6 

3 

69 

37 


8 
1 


1 




610 
605 


Mixed Grammar 






126 


Primary Departments. . 
Primary Schools 


5 
2 


3 


2 


1,144 
401 








• 

Total 


2,711 


153 


16 


4 


2 


2,886 







The results show that in character of instruction 84 per cent, 
of the classes were reported as excellent^ and in character of dis- 
cipline, 94 per cent. 
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The character of the Principals' management in the several 
<}lasses of schools is shown in the following table : 



GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 



Schools. 



Male Grammar 

I _ 

Pemale Grammar 

Mixed Grammar 

Primary Departments 
Primary Schools 

Total 



Excellent 


Good. 


Pair. 


Indiflferent. 


Bad. 


42 
43 
10 
76 

36 

1 


1 
2 
2 






1 


















1 


1 










207 


6 


1 


• •••••••• 


1 



Total. 

44 
45 
12 
76 
38 

215 



PROMOTIONS. 



Promotions from the Primary to the Grammar Schools are 
made in accordance with the following by-law : 

" Promotions shall be made from the Primary to the Grammar 
Schools semi-annually, and not oftener, except by the written 
permission of the City Superintendent ; and no pupil shall be 
promoted from any Primary School unless examined in all the 
studies prescribed for the First Grade of the Course of Instruc- 
tion for Primary Schools, and found qualified by the Principal 
of the Department into which the promotion is to be made ; and 
when found qualified, such pupils shall be promoted without de- 
lay. Pupils may be transferred from the Primary to the Gram- 
mar Schools before completing the First Primary School Grade, 
with the consent of the Committee on Course of Study and School 
Books, and on the recommendation of the City Superintendent, 
to whom application may be made by the Trustees in any Ward, 
showing that said transfer is necessary in order to relieve the 
crowded condition of any Primary School, and to fill vacancie 
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in the classes of Grammar Schools. Pupils thus transferred to 
any Grammar School shall, however, be taught in the Primary 
Grades until regularly promoted from the same, but may be 
counted as a part of the regular attendance of the Grammar 
School." 

In the Sixth Ward these semi-annual promotions are made on 
the first school day in April and the first school day in November. 
In all the other Wards the promotions are made on the first school 
day in February and the first school day in July. 

It will be seen from the by-law that " no pupil shall be pro- 
moted from any Primary School unless examined in all the studies 
prescribed for the First Grade of the Course of Instruction for 
Primary Schools, and found qualified by the Principal of the De- 
partment into which the promotion is to be made." 

In this connection it will not be amiss to give the following ex- 
tract from a previous annual report : 

" The course of study is so arranged that with satisfactory in- 
struction the requirements for each grade can readily and prop- 
erly be accomplished in a school term of 'five months. All pupils, 
who have pursued the first grade studies for this period should 
be presented for examination to the Principal of the Grammar 
Department, who is to decide whether the pupils shall be pro- 
moted or not. The examination of the Primary pupils who are 
candidates for promotion to the Grammar Departments should 
be made in the class-room in which the pupils have been taught. 
A change of scene and surroundings sometimes unfavorably 
affects young pupils, especially upon so important and trying an 
occasion as the examination for promotion to a higher depart- 
ment." 

Many of the Grammar School Principals have recognized the 
justice of this recommendation, and have cheerfully comphed 
with it. Some, however, still require the Primary pupils to try 
to pass the examination amid the strange surroundings of the 
Grammar Departments. 

In consequence of the crowded condition of some of the Gram- 
mar Schools and the lack of accommodation for new pupils, it ia 
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impossible for the Principals to admit all the pupils who may be 
fairly qualified for promotion from the Primary Schools. As a 
natural result the examination for admission is made, in some in- 
stances, a very severe one ; in fact, it becomes a competitive ex- 
amination. By reason of this two serious evils result — pupils 
who live in the immediate neighborhood of the school and are 
fully qualified for admission are crowded out by the admission of 
those who live at a greater distance, but who obtain a higher per- 
centage ; Primary School Principals and teachers who have done 
faitliful and excellent work and have prepared their piipils 
for promotion are subjected to unjust criticism because of the 
failure of these pupils to pass a too rigid examination in^the re- 
quirements of the highest Primary Grade. 

During the year 1887 there were promoted to the Grammar 
Departments 17,901 pupils. The average attendance of the Pri- 
mary Departments and Primary Schools was 81,881, and the pro- 
motions were, therefore, 22 per cent, of the average attendance. 

The accompanying table gives the average attendance of each 
Primary Department and Primary School, the number of pupils 
promoted to the Grammar Schools, and the percentage of the 
promotions based upon the average attendance : 
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enable children exposed to the vices and temptations of a great 
city to resist these evils, and by example to influence associates 
who are indifferent to them. 

Wholesome precepts, constantly taught and enforced by a living 
example, commend themselves to the favorable notice of chil- 
dren ; and these precepts are calculated to foster in them a love of 
virtuous principles which adorn the possessors and lead to lives 
of strict integrity and practical usefulness. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

During the year two new school buildings were completed and 
opened. Grammar School No. 8, in King street, to which -was 
transferred Male Department No. 38 and Primary Department 
No. 8 (in Grand street), was opened on the twelfth day of Sep- 
tember. Grammar School No. 2, in Henry street, was opened 
on the twelfth day of December, ajQd the teachers and pupils of 
the Male, Female and Primary Departments, which had occupied 
temporary quarters in a hired building, were then transferred to 
the new building. 

The building in course of erection in "JVest Fiftieth street will 
not be ready for occupancy until about the first of April next. 
It will afford additional accommodations for 1,509 pupils. 

During the year, 9,649 applicants were refused admission to the 
schools ; of this number 421 were refused in the Eleventh, 2,811 
in the Twelfth, 975 in the Thirteenth, 3,039 in the Nineteenth, 
1,232 in the Twenty-second, and 534 in the Twenty-third Ward. 
These figures are merely suggestive of the real demand for. addi- 
tional accommodation, because it has been found, upon inquiry, 
that in many sections of the city some parents do not make appli- 
cation for the admission of their children to the public schools, 
from the fact that they have learned from their neighbors or 
from those of their children who attend school that the schools 
are crowded. 

The following new buildings are required at the present time 
and for the reasons given : 

First Ward. — Orie^ for Grammar School No. 29. The present 
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school is located in a hired building, fronting on Greenwich 
street, through which runs the Ninth avenue elevated railway, 
and having its rear on Church street, through which runs the 
Sixth avenue elevated railway. 

Tenth Ward. — Two ; one for Grammar School No. 7, and one 
for Grammar School No. 20. These schools occupy very old 
buildings, with a number of rooms the light and ventilation of 
which are seriously interfered with by the surrounding build- 
ings. 

Eleventh Ward. — One^ to accommodate Primary School No. 
3, and one of the Grammar Departments of No. 22. 

Twelfth Ward. — Seven / the (xtie already arranged for on East 
Ninety -sixth street ; two more in the portion of the Ward east of 
Fourth avenue and south of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street ; 
one at One Hundred and Thirty-fourth street and Sixth avenue, on 
property owned by the Board, for the accommodation of Primary 
School No. 19, and one of the Grammar Departments of No. 68 ; 
one in the neighborhood of West Ninety-fifth street ; one already 
arranged for, in place of Grammar School building No. 54, and 
one in place of Grammar School building No. 46. 

Thirteenth Ward. — One^ to accommodate Primary School 
No. 10, and one of the Grammar Departments of No. 34. 

Seventeenth Ward. — One^ to accommodate Primary School 
No. 22, and one of the Grammar Departments of No. 25. 

Nineteenth Ward. — Three / one to accommodate one of the 
Grammar Departments of No. 18, and a new Primary Depart- 
ment ; two^ in the eastern part of the Ward, north of Sixtieth 
street. 

Twenty-second Ward. — Four / one^ to accommodate one of 
the Grammar Departments of No. 69, and a new Primary De- 
partment ; one in the neighborhood of West Sixty-second street 
one in the neighborhood of West Seventy-second street, and one 
on property owned by the Board on West Seventy-seventh street. 
. Twenty-third Ward. — Three; one already arranged for at 
One Hundred and Thirty-eighth street and Alexander avenue, and 
two others to relieve the crowded condition of some of the schools^ 
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and to do away with the hiring of private buildings not in all re- 
spects suitable for school purposes. 

In all cases the new buildings should be made suflSciently large 
not only to supply the immediate necessity for school accommo- 
dation, but to provide for future demands. If these build- 
ings now recommended were ready for occupancy to-day most of 
them would be crowded with pupils within one year, and all of 
them, no matter where situated, would be full within two years. 
After these buildings shall have been erected, in order that the 
school accommodation shall keep pace with the increase in school 
population, it will be absolutely necessary to erect each and every 
year at least three new school buildings of the largest size. 

STUDIES AND PROGRESS. 

General remarks in relation to studies pursued in the schools 
and the progress therein, together with such suggestions and 
recommendations as may appear necessary, are respectfully sub- 
mitted : 

LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

Each of the several studies and exercises of this group is im- 
portant enough to deserve a special statement in the annual review 
of the work done in our schools. Their mere enumeration will 
show the relative importance of this department as compared 
with the remaining portions of the school course. 

In the six Primary grades are to be found : reading, including 
the meaning of words and phrases as they are used in the lessons 
read ; phonetics, spelling and punctuation ; object lessons, includ- 
ing forms, colors and familiar objects. The object lessons are con- 
ducted with a three-fold purpose — the developing of the pupils^ 
powers of observation, the enlarging of their vocabulary 
and the cultivation of correct speech. In the eight Gram- 
mar grades the course includes reading, together with the 
meaning of selected words and terms as they are used in the read- 
ing lessons ; the systematic correction of errors in speech ; Eng- 
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lish grammar, composition, the proper use of words by their 
construction into sentences ; spelling, prefixes and suflSxes, be- 
sides a whole group of subjects treated without a text-book and 
known as oral lessons. These last are supplementary to the ob- 
ject lessons of the Primary Schools, and, like them, deal with ob- 
jects — things. In the several Grammar grades we have illustrated 
and conversational exercises on *' food, clothing, and building ma- 
terials ; simple facts (with outlines of classification) in relation to 
animals, plants, and the most useful mineral substances ; human 
physiology and hygiene, and an introduction to physics," pre- 
sented in the most simple manner. These lessons are reviewed 
in the form of " compositions " written in the class-room and 
are classed as " Language Lessons " under the old formula, 
" the acquisition of ideas and of the facility of expressing them." 
In the lower Grammar School grades, language — expression, is 
predominant, as, for example, in the lessons in natural history. In 
the upper grades, as, for instance, in the introduction to 
physics, the leading elements are the training of the perceptive 
and reflective faculties, the formation of scientific habits of 
thought, and a comprehension of the more common phenomena 
of the physical world through pereonal observation and experi- 
ment. Hence, the language element, though always important, 
is here subordinate to the knowledge of facts and the method by 
which this knowledge is acquired. At proper stages of the work 
the pupil is required to describe and explain orally the experiments 
and other phenomena of the lesson or a group of lessons, and 
finally, as a form of review, to state the same in writing. As a 
practical result, a large part of this work is very creditably done, 
some of it admirably. 

Pre-eminent in permanent value among all the studies and ex- 
ercises of the schools is reading. No other element of school 
work has been so frequently written upon. No other subject 
has brought forth so varied, so prodigious an array of school 
text-books. But, notwithstanding all this, it is at the least doubt- 
ful whether the educational systems of the day make full use of 
the opportunities and materials or meet the needs of our times. 
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A fair and legible handwriting, a certain expertness in the 
essentials of arithmetic, and the ability to read must ever remain 
the three indispensables of every scheme of education. Of these 
three, the first two, however constantly applied and however 
necessary in the every- day business life, have but little expan- 
sion or development beyond the acquirements of the school age. 
In their commonest and most frequent applications, the action of 
the mind, like that of the fibers of the muscles of the hand, be- 
comes essentially automatic. But not so with reading when 
properly taught. This is by no means a new subject of consider- 
tion in modern pedagogy, and a great deal has already been done 
to improve the character of the reading-books. But the most 
desirable and permanent residuum of a well-directed school life, 
a life-long love for good and instructive books, is not yet made 
sufficiently and systematically the chief and specific object, the 
final outcome of the reading exercises in school. 

Many excellent books, under the name of Supplementary 
Readers, have already been compiled and are largely used. Very 
valuable publications, under the name of "leaflets" from vari- 
ous popular authors, besides carefully annotated editions of 
selected works of Shakespeare, Gray, Goldsmith, Browning and 
others furnish admirable material for High Schools and to a cer- 
tain extent for the highest classes in the Grammar schools. But 
the whole subject greatly needs to be revised, broadened, ex- 
tended — to be carried down through all the Grammar School 
grades and into the higher classes of the Primaries. In this con- 
nection an extract is inserted from my last annual report : 

" The use of supplementary readers has become very general 
in certain grades. It is somewhat difficult to form a definite idea 
of the amount of good that has been accomplished by their use. 
Where judiciously employed for practice in reading, read through 
for the interest which they should arouse in the pupil's mind, they 
must be very serviceable. But in too many cases they seem to 
be perverted into ordinary text-books, alternating with the regu- 
lar reader, but used much in the same manner. 

" The good that has been already accomplished by these supple- 
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mentary readers suggests a more comprehensive application of the 
same general idea. In these days of cheap school books, the time 
has surely come when judiciously selected class or graded school 
libraries should be made to do the important work for which they 
may be readily adapted in a broad scheme of public instruction. 
There are scores of books already suitable for this purpose. With 
judicious editing and revising — carefully eliminating hard words 
and substituting simpler ones, and in many instances condensing 
and reducing parts of the text — there are hundreds of others at 
least equally valuable, which could also be employed. The 
further down the line this kind of continuous reading is begun 
the better. Beginning with story books, ever so simple, the 
whole list would include histories, biographies, voyages and 
travels, illustrations of morals and manners, judicious selections 
from imaginative literature, both prose and poetry, the wonders 
of science, and many others which readily suggest themselves. 
Abbreviate where expedient ; strike out sectarian allusions, or 
omit such books altogether ; simplify as far as necessary the lan- 
guage ; choose only books that would interest and instruct ; and 
the reading in school, instead of being fragmentary as it is now, 
would have a continuous and sustained interest ; and, above all, 
would create a lasting taste for good and instructive books, and be 
a preventive or an antidote to the mental and moral poison which 
now forms so large a part of the reading of the young. 

" How could all this be accomplished without an absurdly great 
expense ? Purchase for each class or grade not more than three 
or four copies of any one book : one for the teacher, the others to 
be passed from one pupil to another, as the teacher directs. The 
teacher would look over the lesson before the class read it ; write 
the hard words, if any, on the blackboard, and make any other 
preliminary explanation that might be thought expedient. This 
method is even now frequently followed, and with excellent re- 
sults. No second book should be introduced until the preceding 
one has been completed and laid aside for the next incoming 
class. The expense would be far less than that of supplying 
each grade with a single set of supplementary readers, one for 
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each pupil, or with even one-third of that number of books. 
Make an assured market for such books, and compilers and pub- 
lishers would soon present a large variety of proper works from 
which to select, and suitable for every grade. 

" The further use that could readily.be made of such lessons in 
training the attention of the pupils, in developing their power of 
stating their thoughts orally and in class-room compositions, 
needs only to be mentioned to be understood and appreciated." 

Of a permanent love of good reading, of the living waters for 
both the intellectual and the emotional nature, the school-work 
should be the head-spring ; and this not only for the favored few 
whose circumstances permit them to complete all the grades of 
instruction, but for that mass of our pupils who must needs leave 
school before reaping all of its advantages. 

ARITHMETIC. 

This important subject has received its proper degree of at- 
tention, and the results of the teaching have been generally cred- 
itable. 

The elementary instruction given in the Primary grades is 
largely charkctcrized by the application of the best methods. 
The spelling process in addition is now almost unheard, and, with 
a little more care on the part of a few teachers, the same encour- 
aging statement could be made concerning the remaining three 
rules. 

■ 

In the Grammar Schools the underlying principles are well 
taught and the practical applications are in general judiciously 
selected. There yet remains, however, a too general adherence to 
the time-honored custom of asking a question in connection with 
each example, a practice which substantially tells the pupils what 
to do. It might be laid down as an almost invariable rule, that, 
in giving out examples, the teacher should state the facts and 
Some pupil should ask the corresponding question or questions ; 
this certainly would permit the pupils to exercise their intellects 
in determining what conclusion could be arrived at from the 
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given facts. The importance of the teachers' duty to train the pu- 
pils to be self-dependent is not less great in teaching arithmetic 
than in teaching other subjects. In fact, the ability of the teacher 
to train pupils to this self-dependence is the qualification that 
raises him above the mere instructor and makes of him the edu- 
•cator. In this connection it will not be amiss to make a quotation 
from that distinguished scholar and educator, President F. A. P. 
Barnard : " For I hold that, in training, the business of the pre- 
ceptor is not so much to teach (in the ordinary sense) as to make 
the child learn. I mean by this, that when the facts of knowl- 
edge which the child is expected to acquire are capable of deduc- 
tion from facts he knows already, he should be led to reach them 
through this process of deduction, and not be furnished with 
them ready made, as isolated facts of information. Nor should 
the teacher unnecessarily unfold to him the successive steps of 
this deduction. If the pupil's powers of analysis and synthesis, 
of comparison and logical arrangement, are ever to be independ- 
ently useful, he must begin to use them independently in the 
earliest stages of his education. Hence I am by no means dis- 
posed invariably to concur in the eulogies I hear bestowed upon 
j)opular teachers because of their practice of making every knotty 
point in their lessons clear to their pupils by copious explanation. 
I would much rather hear of their success in making their pupils 
:find their way out of their perplexities for themselves. That a 
good teacher will possess in a high degree the power of clear ex- 
position may be taken for granted ; but that he should use this 
power in order to relieve the learner of the wholesome task of 
self-instruction, is a very different and is a vpry unadvisable 
thing. In virtue of this power, the good teacher will be aware 
through what process of thought his pupil must pass in order to 
reach the conclusion desired ; and his skill as an educator will be 
shown in so presenting the materials as to turn the thought in the 
right direction." 

Although the thoughts thus aptly expressed are of general ap- 
plication, they may be read with special advantage by teachers 
of arithmetic, for they are too apt to think a new division of the 
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subject means new principles, new methods. Generally, however,, 
a new division of arithmetic, when properly presented, will be 
found to have much in common with preceding portions of the 
subject. If pupils are trained to search for such points of re- 
semblance, they will be benefited intellectually and their teacher 
will be relieved from much of the labor in instructing. 

GEOMETRY. 

The simplest elements of geometry are taught in the highest 
Grammar grade, and afford the pupils an interesting variation 
from the other subjects. Although this has been in the course of 
study but little more than a year, many of the teachers seem to 
have grasped its purposes most readily and to have adopted 
methods best calculated to accomplish them. As a result of this 
intelligent work on the part of the class-teachers, the pupils dis- 
played a very creditable knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ciples and methods of the subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The last annual report contained a brief summary of sugges- 
tions made in previous reports, and among the points that re- 
ceived attention was " rapid sketching of maps from memory^ 
as a means of teaching." It is pleasant to be able to state that 
in many quarters the classes showed that the teachers had ap- 
plied most intelligently the methods suggested, and had awakened 
in their pupils enthusiasm for the study of geography. The 
sketches, made rapidly in the presence of the Assistant Superin- 
tendents, showed that the picture of outline and surface had been 
well impressed, and the '* talks " on the subject evinced an ex^ 
tensive knowledge of the important facts. It will be well for 
teachers to keep in mind that the facts of geography are far too- 
numerous to be retained by an ordinary memory, and that the- 
field to be covered by a class must, of necessity, be limited. It 
follows that a teacher should train the pupils to "read a map,"" 
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that is, to tell from it as much as possible of the character of 
the surface, and to determine somewhat of the climate and pro- 
ductions. This ability on the part of the pupils, • combined 
with the development of a "picture-memory" for the maps 
themselves, will tend to put them easily in possession of many 
important facts clearly related to each other. Add to these a 
taste for geographical reading, a desire to learn the charac- 
teristics of different countries and peoples, and the pupils are 
put in the way of gaining and retaining all the knowledge that 
will be of real use to them on this subject. 

HISTORY. 

This important and interesting subject has been pursued with 
increasing intelligence and consequent interest. The logical 
sequence of historical events, with their interwoven but plain re- 
lations to each other and to the development of our country, is 
looked upon as a much more important factor in the molding of 
good citizens than is the empty memorizing of names and dates. 
The latter, of course, have their places as landmarks in history, as 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope are salient points in the 
study of our earth's surface, but what are these names without a 
proper understanding of their bearing and importance ? 

The practice of drawing historical charts on the blackboard 
with colored crayons, at first by the teacher and afterward by the 
class, has done much toward the desired end ; and this method, with 
its results, is becoming more and more appreciated every day. 

When the time comes, and in many places it has come already, 
that a child with a crayon, pencil or other material in his hand 
can, from memory clearly designate on blackboard, slate or paper 
the historical changes in a given period and region, state the 
reasons and demonstrate them logically, we are surely on the 
right road. The most surprising part is that the children, instead 
of spending their time in memorizing chronological tables and 
pages of history at home, learn this in playing and by reading in 
school. 
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The teacher, who still assigns a home lesson, to be learned by 
heart without explanation, can surely no longer claim a place among 
the earnest and progressive. Where such a method is en^ployed, 
the book becomes the teacher, and the teacher has degenerated 
into a simple monitor or hearer of lessons. 

PENMANSHIP. 

In the regular class copy-book, and in the rewritten composi- 
tions, the penmanship, in most cases, was found worthy of high 
■commendation. 

In many of our schools, the off-hand practice in writing, both 
upon slate and paper, has been productive of, very creditable re- 
sults. In the middle and upper Grammar grades, however, more 
<;are and attention could justly be given in the direction of a 
firm, regular and free-hand writing. Teachers^ of course, should 
bear in mind that simplicity and legibility, and a reasonable 
degree of regularity, combined with freedom and smoothness of 
execution, are the leading characteristics of excellent penmanship. 
While, therefore, the class copy-book is valuable and indispensa- 
ble as an aid in most grades in producing such results, the Course 
of Study very properly provides for instruction and practice in 
letter-writing, in bills, receipts and business forms generally. Such 
instruction and practice are essential, and cannot but prove of 
great service in the education and training of youth. 

DRAWING. 

The results of this branch of instruction have been very grati- 
fying. The work has been characterized by neatness, and the 
-execution has been marked, in general, by accuracy and strength. 
In some few instances, however, the drawings were too small to 
cultivate the freedom essential to free-hand drawing. In those 
schools in which pupils were encouraged most successfully to 
study the shapes of natural leaves the designs were more varied 
than in the schools in which this point had not received such 
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marked attention. In this city there are plants in the liomes of 
many of the pupils, and there are few classes in which none of 
the pupils live in such homes. A small twig, with well arranged 
leaves, or even a simple shapely leaf, will, with a hint or two 
from an efficient teacher, do much to open up to a child's mind 
the possibilities in the way of designing from nature. 

Some improvement in object-drawing can be reported, but the 
general results are not yet as excellent as could be desired. In 
some schools the work of the pupils, drawn quickly from an ob- 
ject placed in a new position, showed clearly that they had been 
taught to see and represent what they saw. It is almost needless. 
to say that, in all such cases, the objects from which the drawings- 
were made were large enough to be seen clearly, and were placed 
so that the pupils had them in view until the drawings were fin- 
ished by them. This last matter is one of no slight importance,, 
yet it is. at times, lost sight of by the teacher, for the object is 
sometimes placed so that the pupils kt the front obstruct the view 
of those in the rear ; thus causing the latter to see the object at 
intervals only, and to lose the advantage possessed by the former. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

This subject is by no means losing ground ; on the contrary, 
its progress and value are becoming perceptible in the general 
tone of the schools. Indeed, it has done much toward eradicating 
the harsh, unnatural speech of both teacher and scholar. What 
may be termed the " teacher's " voice is happily becoming a thing 
of the past. 

Music naturally has two distinct functions ; one puiely educ^.- 
cational, the other pleasing and refining. In order to obtain the 
best results the two should be judiciously blended. The school 
that sings mechanically only, and the one that reads and under- 
stands music without being able to sing euphoniously, are both 
lacking in completion of the work. The pleasing and refining 
element, the performance, should be the result and not the cause 
of the educational ; in other words, the children should under- 
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stand what they are doing, and then perform it with all the refine- 
ment in their power. 

What is meant to be conveyed here is, that the eye should be 
trained as well as the ear, just as ordinary reading is taught by 
eye as well as by ear. 

Performances in music may well be compared with declama- 
tions, and they have about the same relative value. Neither, 
however, no matter how well done, can be looked upon as the 
chief aim of either vocal music or ordinary reading. They may 
be the ultimate aim, but in all cases should be a result and not 
the means. 

The power to read and to grasp what has been read is much to 
be preferred to the ability to declaim a few selected pieces ; in 
like manner, though to a less degree, the power to read music 
and to grasp the meaning is preferable to the ability to sing a few 
songs in a humdrum manner. 

Former annual reports haVe pointed out the way in which this 
object can easily be achieved. 

Those who have tried the methods recommended there bear 
witness to the fact that no earnest effort on the part of any teacher 
has been recorded as anything but a success. 

GERMAN AND FRENCH. 

During the year the number of pupils pursuing the study of 
German was 10,195 ; they were instructed by 25 special teachers. 
The number of pupils pursuing the study of French was 1,929 ; 
they were instructed by 5 special teachers. In both languages, 
the total number of pupils was 12,124, and the number of special 
teachers was 30. 

From an etymological and grammatical point of view, the utility 
of learning a kindred language probably has never been as well 
understood as it is now. A satisfactory progress may be reported, 
and in view of the fact that in the grades in which the German 
and French languages are taught, the requirements in English 
Grammar are below those expected in the German or French, it 
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is really surprising how much can be accomplished. The children 
have learned to look upon German as a kindred, and not a foreign 
tongue. They delight in tracing the origin of words and finding 
the corresponding ones in the older language, though the mean- 
iug may have changed. Table and tafel (desk), liound and Jiund 
(dog), desk and tisch (table), feather and feder (pen), knight and 
Jcnecht (servant) are examples. 

The now almost universal adoption of the copy-book with 
German script head-lines has, as heretofore, proved a powerful 
ally to every intelligent teacher. A danger lies in overestimating 
caligraphy at the expense of colloquial exercises ; these latter, 
together with grammar, sliould be looked upon as the most im- 
portant, particularly in a city where, at almost every step, one 
hears German spoken. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Among the matters that have occupied the attention of the 
Board during tlie year, a prominent place must be given to the 
subject of manual training. A Meclianical Course was estab- 
lished as a part of the curriculum of the College of t])e City of 
New York a little more than two years ago. The question had 
-arisen, also, whether this method of instruction should be made a 
part of the course of study in the common schools of the city ? 
If so, what kind of exercises should constitute the work of the 
proposed new branch-? What part of the school-time should be 
assigned to them ? How could this time be found without in- 
creasing the amount of work already required of pupils and 
teachers, and without adding to the time already required. 

In view of the vague and conflicting ideas on this subject, pre- 
sented from time to time from the platform and through the 
press, the Board of Education, with a deep sense of its responsi- 
bilities in the care of the interests committed to its charge, pro- 
ceeded cautiously in its consideration and action upon this im- 
portant question, so steadily pressed upon its attention by journals 
and periodicals of every kind and degree. 

Two years ago the subject was referred to a Special Committee 
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of the Board. After a careful investigation, this committee 
made its report to the Board. Inasmuch as the question involved 
a revision of the course of instruction pursued in the schools, the 
whole matter was referred to the Standing Committee on the 
Course of Study and School Books. One of the lirst acts of this 
Committee was to direct an extensive special inquiry as to the 
actual and practical condition of the subject in those cities where 
it already, to a greater or less degree, had become, experimentally 
or otherwise, a part of public or private instruction. 

The City Superintendent of Schools had been associated with 
the Committee in its labors, and it was ordered by the Board that 
his department should conduct this preliminary inquiry. Under 
his direction the Assistant Superintendents visited all the Manual- 
Training, Trade and Art schools in New York City and its 
vicinity, and guided by a carefully considered series of questions,, 
made full reports of the results of their investigation. A 
member of the same department was then detailed to make simi- 
lar inquiries in various cities, from Boston to St. Louis inclusive,, 
and report in full thereon. A general report was then made to- 
the Committee by the Superintendent, accompanied by these de- 
tailed reports and a large number of relevant documents obtained 
in the cities visited. 

Among the many inquiries made, three were of leading im- 
portance. Is the discipline of manual training profitably appli- 
cable to all the various grades of pupils in the common schools, 
or are its advantages necessarily confined to the limited number 
who reach the highest Grammar School grade and the high 
schools and colleges ? What effect, if any, has the introduction 
of this new subject had upon the proficiency of pupils in other 
departments of instruction ? Would the necessary additional ex- 
pense be relatively small, or would it add unduly to the cost of 
public instruction ? 

The answers to these questions were in everyway encouraging, 
and the Committee after many and careful deliberations, made 
a full report to the Board in June, 1887. This report contained 
an outline of the history of manual training in Europe and the 
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United States, a full statement of its objects and principles, and 
of its radical differences froili the training in the mechanic arts 
such as is given in the Trade Schools, and it particularly em- 
phasized the fact that the character and the force of the disci- 
pline thus given to the intellect is in every way more important 
than the development of mere mechanical aptitudes, however 
valuable they may be. It was also shown that this new step, if 
taken, would be only one of a long series by which, during the 
last quarter of a century, the common school system had ad- 
vanced to more perfect methods, and that the fact that great 
improvements had been made pointed clearly to still further im- 
provements. 

The report also contained, in general outline, a course of in- 
struction in the proposed department. The additional elements 
recommended were, '* modeling in clay, construction work in 
paper, pasteboard and other suitable materials, and drawing to 
scale for both boys and girls ; carpenter w^ork or the use of wood- 
working tools for boys, and sewing and cooking for girls." Sug- 
gestions were made as to the way in which the necessary time 
might be found, and an analysis of the probable expense to be 
incurred was furnished, together with various other considerations 
relevant to the subject. The report concluded with a resolution 
commending to the Board these views of the committee and 
recommending their adoption. 

This report was adopted by unanimous vote of the Board, and 
then by further resolution the committee and the City Superin- 
tendent were directed to prepare in detail a course of study in 
harmony with the views presented, and also, by means of a Teach- 
ers' Manual, suggestive and expository, to furnish a full state- 
ment of the particulars and methods required by the new work. 
With characteristic caution, the Board directed that after the 
course and manual should be prepared, '" manual training should 
be tested in a limited number of Grammar schools, not to exceed 
six male departments and six female departments, together with 
those Primary schools and departments only that promote to the 
same, and that a reasonable time be allowed for the experiment, 
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and that these exercises should not be introduced into any school 
except upon application by the Trustees of the Ward in which said 
school is situated." 

The work of preparing the new course and Manual was a task 
full of difficulty and responsibility. Not only must the new ele- 
ment be given in all of its details and the methods to be pursued 
be explicitly stated, but the old course of study must be so modi- 
fied as to find time for the new element without adding to the 
labors of either pupils or teachers. 

The old course of study is as much a growth as it is a con- 
struction. It is, in a certain sense, the " Constitution " of the 
school system of the **ity ; the outcome of more than half a cent- 
ury of experience ; the thoroughly tested work of a long line of 
skillful educators, both teachers and superintendents. Its orig- 
inal form has from time to time been altered and amended so as 
to incorporate into it the great improvements that education, like 
all other applied sciences, has undergone in the lapse of years. 
With a full sense of the responsibility involved in the work of 
modification, and with much concern lest they should mar this fair 
heritage of which they were but the custodians, the Committee 
and the City Superintendent and his Assistants, to whom this deli- 
■cate task was entrusted, have gone carefully over the course in 
every one of the departments and in all of its details. 

This difficult work has been satisfactorily performed. The 
course as now prescribed is a decided improvement upon its pre- 
decessor. No study has been omitted, but comparatively unim- 
portant details have been, left out, and methods of treatment have 
been judiciously modified. 

In the Primary schools, for instance, it was found that the 
matters considered under the heads of object-teaching, drawing 
and writing, were to a great degree substantially identical with 
the '' form and drawing " which are the very basis and substance 
of the manual training exercises appropriate to this class of 
schools. The recasting, combining, and readjusting of these ele- 
ments have resulted in making the new arrangement a marked 
improvement upon the old one. The little additional time re- 
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quired for tlie distinctively new element was readily found by 
restricting the teaching of phonetics, Roman numbers and tables 
of weight and measure to their strictly utilitarian limits, and by 
a new adjustment of some of the detailed requirements in arith- 
metic. 

In the Grammar School course, the changes made have been 
more extensive and at least equally beneficial. 

In the department of language, the time given to reading is 
unaltered, but important changes have been made in the charac- 
ter of the reading matter. Supplementary reading, including 
suitable books on history, biography, travel, descriptive geog- 
raphy, fiction and poetry, has largely taken the place of the regu- 
lar reading book, which is usually a miscellaneous collection of 
short and unrelated fragments, many of which awaken no inter- 
est on the part of the pupils in these days of an abundance of in- 
teresting books for the young. It is confidently believed that 
this change in the character of the reading matter must result in 
establishing in the minds of our young people a taste for good 
books ; and that, far more than heretofore, one of the most im- 
portant and lasting benefits of the training given in our public 
schools will be both the ability and the desire to read and enjoy 
the ever-growing treasures of our mother tongue. On the intel- 
lectual and moral value of such instruction it is not necessary to 
enlarge. 

Theoretic or formal English grammar remains as it has been 
for a number of years. It had already been reduced to the 
simplest essential outline, and the chief stress has been placed on 
practical exercises in construction with class criticism. Composi- 
tion, including business and social letter-writing, remains un- 
changed, and is, as it has been, one of the chief of school exer- 
cises. The meanings of words are taught, as heretofore, by 
requiring the construction of sentences, correct in form and illus- 
trative of the meaning of the selected word. Only such words 
are given as are in good and common use, and are at the same 
time suitable to the degree of mental development already at- 
tained by the pupil. The oral lessons on natural history and 
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those forming an introduction to physics and to human physio- 
logy and hygiene are unchanged. In view of the large amount 
and the variety of other written exercises, the requirement in 
spelling by lists of words has been reduced about twenty-five per 
cent. French, German and music remain as before. 

In the department of matliematics, and chiefly in arithmetic, 
there are important changes. No other department of school 
work has been so cumbered in the past with exercises which have 
consumed time and have been, at the least, of doubtful utility. 
Most of these have been handed down from the times when " the 
three R's " covered about the whole of the common school course ; 
when the village schoolmaster, obliged to find occupation for a 
large part of his, pupils while he was busy " hearing the lessons " 
of the rest, found his well-filled text-book in arithmetic an indis- 
pensable assistant to his means of keeping order. Prime and 
composite numbers, circulating and repeating decimals, practice, 
rule of three, double rule of three, conjoined proportion, tare and 
tret, permutations, arithmetical and geometrical progressions, 
single and double position, state currencies, interminable tables 
of pence, shillings and guineas, barley-corns, pipes, hogsheads, 
rundlets, ankers and kilderkins, fothers of lead, faggots of steel, 
firkins of butter, etc., with abundant '' pmctical " exercises there- 
on — most of these and many others have been dropped from the 
table-books and school arithmetics during the active life of thou- 
sands of teachers yet living. The necessary introduction of new 
school studies continually brought up the question of the relative 
value of subjects and parts of subjects, and forced the excision of 
many a time-honored and time-devouring exercise. Arithmetic 
is of course as indispeifsable as reading and writing. Like them, 
it is first of all utilitarian, after that, disciplinary, and under both 
aspects has very high claims. Yet he must be a teacher of but 
limited experience in the busy outside world, and of narrow 
thought in the school-room, who does not know that much that 
is still to be found in arithmetical text-books is at least unessen- 
tial ; and that just as good mental discipline can be found in solv- 
ing " examples " that are really " practical " as in solving a large 
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part of those which still cumber our text-books, and are as truly 
traditional as those already referred to. 

Under test of these ideas of practical utility and proper mental 
discipline, as well as of the relative value of the subjects when 
compared with others demanding attention, the details of each 
grade in arithmetic have been carefully considered and the fol- 
lowing changes made : 

Profit and loss, commission and brokerage, insurance and taxes 
are combined under one treatment and are taught together as 
simple percentage ; stocks and bonds are omitted ; partial payments 
are explained, but are not much dwelt upon ; compound and con- 
, joined proportion are omitted ; partnership, simple and compound, 
equation of payments, averaging of accounts and custom-house 
business are either greatly simplified or transferred in simple 
forms to the book-keeping classes ; and denominate numbers, in- 
tegral and fractional, limited in their applications. Reasonable 
rapidity and accuracy in the " four rules," in common and decimal 
fractions and in fractional analysis, together with their various ap- 
plications in business arithmetic, will be more than ever insisted 
upon. 

The highly disciplinary study of elementary geometry, hitherto 
confined to the highest grade, is untouched, but a broad and val- 
uable preparation for it has been carried through all the lower 
and middle Grammar grade, in the form of graphic solutions of 
geometrical problems and theorems as a part of the discipline in 
thd mechanical drawing required by the manual training. 

Algebra, book-keeping, perspective drawing and the outlines 
of astronomy, are, as formerly, permissible, not obligatory studies. 

It remains but to speak of geography. United States history, 
penmanship and drawing. Geography is begun orally, with the 
globe, map and blackboard in the highest Primary grade, and is 
continued in the same way through the Eighth, Seventh and 
Sixth Grammar grades. In the Fifth, Fourth and Third grades 
it is continued with te;ct-books. In the highest Primary grade 
and in the six lower grades of the Grammar Schools, the making 
of simple relief maps and the drawing of flat maps are made a 
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part of the manual training exercises. The rapid sketching of 
maps in outline, from memory, by the whole class forms an im- 
portant part of the work in local geography. In all these grades 
the teacliing of simple geographical facts and scientific principles 
— tlie c^uf^cs of climate, the significance of the absence or of the 
abundance of rivers, etc. — is made the basis of the instruction, 
and the merely local geography is very carefully limited to its 
essential outlines. In the highest two grades in which the sub- 
ject is taught, geography, physical and social, forms a part of 
the reading exercises. 

In the same way, the history of the United States is begun 
with maps and an oral outline in the Fifth and Fourth grades, and 
is continued in the form of reading exercises in the Third and 
Second grades, with a simple oral outline of federal, state and 
municipal governments in the Second grade. 

In penmanship no reduction has been made in the allotted 
time, but the prescribed course has been in part rearranged and 
thereby much improved. 

Exercises have been introduced which will, if properly carried 
out, lessen greatly the amount of copy-book writing, and will 
lead more readily to the acquiring of a good free-hand writing. 

Lastly, in drawing, all of the old course which is free-hand 
drawing has been retained, but it has been carefully interwoven 
with the new element of mechanical drawing, and constitutes 
with it the basis of the whole course of manual training exer- 
cises. 

A careful consideration of these changes will show that in 
every instance the alteration made in the course of study has 
been for the better, and deserves to stand, entirely irrespective 
of the question of the retention or the rejection of manual 
training. 

The time assigned to the manual training exercises is one 
hour and a half per week for the Primary schools and three 
lower Grammar school grades, and two hours per week in the 
five upper grades. For the more definite understanding of the 
working of the present course of study, and of the possibility of 
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finding the time for the new exercises, the following statement 
is made : 

The five school days of the week afford nominally thirty school 
hours. One hour each day is allotted to the noon recess. From 
the remaining twenty-five hours the opening exercises, class- 
room calisthenics, assigning of lessons, preparation for dismissal, 
take about three hours a week, leaving about twenty-two hours 
for actual instruction. The Board, by general regulation, pre- 
scribes the minimum time that must be given to each group of 
exercises. The sum total of these minimum times is about twelve 
hours and a half per week. The remainder, or forty-three per 
cent, of the actual teaching time, is left to be distributed at the 
discretion of the Principal among those studies which he or she 
may think to be in special need of more time. From six and 
one-third to about nine per cent, only of the working time is re- 
quired for the new element. When it is considered that the 
drawing and a large part of the object lessons are now included 
in the manual training, it will be seen that the time actually 
taken from the other studies forms but a small part of the whole. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

It may be reported that more and more attention has been 
paid to this most important subject. The very fundamental prin- 
ciple of all teaching must be to attend to the preservation of the 
natural functions of the children before attempting to develop 
those functions. 

Teachers generally are now more awake to the fact that undue 
anxiety to produce fine results in scholarship often leads to neg- 
lect of the health and comfort of the scholars, a neglect to which 
are directly chargeable round shoulders, cramped hands, .con- 
tracted chests and myopic eyes. He who does not recognize the 
importance of a natural position, and the necessity of incessant 
vigilance to secure this, has not yet mastered the elementary 
qualifications of an educator. 

Germany, by her neglect of this subject in years gone by, has 
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liad to pay a fearful penalty, and only by introducing a system 
of gymnastics lias she succeeded in partially remedying the evil. 
Still, l)y gymnastics an impaired vision cannot be restored, and 
thus a large proportion of her educated classes are myopic. Kot 
until the national government recognized and took hold of the 
matter could anything be done to arrest the tendency to allow 
the children to sit as they pleased. We should not let this lesson 
go unheeded. 

The hurry and worry of city life, and of Xew York life in 
particular, wear unduly upon the constitution. The wearing out 
would certainly be accelerated by a curtailment of the natural 
powers of those who enter upon such a life. Only when in the 
full and uncrippled possession of these powers can one expect to 
keep up with the already too rapid pace. Better things than at 
present exist are hoped for after a general adoption of a uniform 
and obligatory system of easy calisthenics. 

Let teachers remember that mischief done during five school 
hours cannot be undone in five minutes of calisthenics; that 
physical culture means preservation even more than develop- 
ment. 



NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

This school was established by authority of the act of the 
Legislature, passed April 24, 1873. In the language of the act, it 
was to be formed " for the education and training of pupils in the 
science and practice of navigation." In addition to the instruc- 
tion in navigation the pupils receive instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, English grammar, geography and arithmetic ; the examin- 
ation in navigation is made under the direction of a committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the examination in the re- 
maining subjects is made under the direction of the City Super- 
intendent. 

The Nautical School is held on the ship " St. Mary's," a vessel 
loaned to the Board of Education by the Government of the 
United States, For the greater portion of the year the vessel is 
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stationed at New York, but during the summer months an ex- 
tended cruise is made to various points across tlie Atlantic. 

The report of the examination of the school made by this 
department shows that the instruction in the English branches of 
study has been efficient; and that the pupils appear to have 
made good use of the opportunities afforded them. 

The advantages afforded by this school are so great that more 
active measures should be taken to let the public know the 
plan on which it is conducted, and the means by which the boys 
of our city may secure its benefits. 

CORPORATE SCHOOLS. 

The following Corporate schools participate by law in the 
school fund, and are, therefore, under the general supervision of 
the Board of Education : 

The New York Orphan Asylum, Protestant Half-orphan 
Asylum, Leake and Watts Asylum, Colored Asylum, Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, Ladies' Home Mission, Five Points House of 
Industry, New York Juvenile Asylum, Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylums, New York Society for the Eelief of the Ruptured and 
Crippled, Nursery and Child's Hospital and its branch on Staten 
Island, the Association for Befriending Children and Young 
Oirls, the House of Refuge, the Children's Aid Society Schools, 
and the American Female Guardian Society Schools. 

In the schools connected with the institutions above named, the 
total enrollment of pupils was 8,125, and the average daily at- 
tendance 4,401 ; the number of teachers employed was 88. As a 
result of the examination by this Department it was found that 75 
classes were excellent in character of instruction, 9 good^ and 1 
fair. In discipline, 77 classes were excellent^ 8 good^ and Zfair. 
In management, 12 schools were excellent and 1 good. 

The total enrollment in the 21 schools of the Children's Aid 
Society was 10,827, and the average daily attendance 3,899 ; the 
number of teachers employed was 86. At the examination 73 
classes were reported excellent in instruction, and 5 good. In dis- 
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cipline, 73 classes were found to be excellent^ 6 g^ood^ and 1 fair. 
Of the schools, 20 were reported excelleid in management, and 1 
good. 

The total enrollment in the 12 schools of the American Female 
Guardian Society was 5,010, and the average daily attendance 
1,729. ; the number of teachers employed was 57. Of the classes 
examined, 46 were excellent in instruction, 6 good^ and 1 fair. 
In discipline, 48 classes were excellent^ 4 good^ 2 fair^ and 1 
indifferent. In management, 11 schools were reported excellent^ 
and 1 good. 

The schools of the Children's Aid Society and of the American 
Female Guardian Society are modeled, as far as possible, on the 
plan laid down for the Grammar and Primary schools. The 
text-books used and the methods of instruction employed are 
. very similar to those found in the public schools. There is also 
an industrial element introduced, and in some cases it is made a 
very prominent feature. The schools of these societies are found 
to be very useful for a class of our children whose home duties 
interfere largely with the punctuality and regularity of their at- 
tendance. There is another class of children to whom the food 
and the clothes distributed by these schools make an important 
addition to the very scanty supply furnished them at home. It 
will be seen from the statements made that these societies care 
for and educate a large number of children who could not obtain 
readily the full benefit of the system of public schools. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The registration in the Evening Schools commenced on the 
19th of September and the schools opened on the 3d of Octo- 
ber. The term lasted ninety nights and closed on the 2'3d of 
February. 

The Assistant Superintendents inspected these schools at the be- 
ginning of the term, and at the end of the term a careful exami- 
nation was made of the progress made by the pupils and of the 
efficiency of the Principals. 
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The returns show that 25 Principals were excellent in manage- 
ment, 1 good and Ifair. 

In character of instruction, 192 classes were excellent^ 32 good 
and Ifair, 

In discipline, 230 classes were excellent^ 5 good and 1 fair. 

From the results of these examinations it will be seen that the 
management of the Evening Schools and the instruction therein 
deserve commendation. The Principals and Assistant Teachers, 
generally, have done faithful work, and the results have been as 
satisfactory as could be expected from surrounding circumstances. 
There are matters, however, that seem to be beyond the control of 
those in charge of the several Evening Schools — one of them is the 
irregularity of the attendance. Shortly after my election as City 
Superintendent, a recommendation was made by me to the Board 
of Education to have these schools reorganized, and, in accordance 
with the recommendation, the present system of Evening Schools 
for Seniors and Evening Schools lor Juniors was established. 
From the reports of my own department and from the repeated 
expressions of opinion on the part of those who have had expe- 
rience under both systems I have no doubt of the superiority of 
the present over the old system. The figures of attendance may 
not show any marked increase, but the character of the instruction 
given during the school hours has been improved. Under the 
former regulation pupils were permitted to straggle in at all hours 
of the evening, and thus to interrupt the instruction of the class. 
To make the school attractive, and thus to increase the attend- 
ance, was at times a leading feature in school management, and 
this often led to great waste of the time that should have 
given to the instruction of the pupils. By means of the present 
regulations the pupils are required to be reasonably punctual, and 
the time they now spend in school is devoted to the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, and is not frittered away by exercises not 
provided for by the laws of the Board. In accordance with 
my recommendation the Board has permitted in each Female 
Evening School the employment of a teacher to conduct the 
music of the school for fifteen minutes before the regular class 
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exercises, and this regulation has been used to the advantage of 
some of the schools. 

The present system has been fully tested by several years of 
practical operation, and it may now be made fairly the subject of 
honest investigation and careful criticism. One of the questions 
naturally suggested by an examination of the statistics for the 
term 1886-1887, is how to lessen the disproportion between the 
whole number admitted and the average attendance ; others of 
similar character also present themselves. Tlie very small at- 
tendance in certain schools brings up the question not only of 
eflScienoy, but of comparative cost of instruction as justifying 
their continuance. These, and other matters concerning the or- 
ganization and work of the Evening Schools, are, in my opinion, 
of suflScient impoi*tance to call for an exhaustive inquiry by the 
Board through its proper Committee. It is gratifying, however, 
to know that if the attendance has fallen off, the instruction has 
become a great deal better. A less number well taught is much 
more desirable than a large number of irregular pupils poorly 
taught. 

The appended table of statistics shows that the whole number of 
pupils on register was 20,645 ; the average attendance for the 
term was 6,976 ; and the number that attended less than one 
month was 6,256. 
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EVENING SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1886-1887. 



Male 
Senior. 



Female 
Senior. 



Whole number of pupils on Register. 

Number over V6 and under 16 

Number over 16 and under 18 

Number over 18 and under 21 

Number over 21 

Largest number in attendance at 
any one time 

Average attendance for the term... . 

Number that attended less than one 
month 

Number that attended full term 

Number who have received certifi- 
cates this term 

Number admitted that could not read 

Number admitted that could not 
write. 

Number admitted that had previous- 
ly attended Grammar Schools. . . . 

Number admitted that had previous- 
ly attended Primary Schools 

Number of pupils suspended or dis- 
charged for misconduct 

Number of German pupils studying 
English 

Number of other foreign pupils 
studying English 

Number of pupils studying Reading. 

Number of pupils studying Arith- 
metic 

Number of pupils studying Compo- 
sition 

Number o: pupils studying Penman- 
ship 

Number of pupils studying Book- 
keeping 

Average attendance of foreigner 
studying English 



3,946 



1,429 

955 

l,5fi2 

2,525 
1,438 

1,464 
1,167 

829 
96 

112 
2,127 

440 

11 

1,116 

358 
635 

1,798 
219 

1,362 
717 
562 



1,859 



Male .Female .,. , 
Junior. : Junior. Mixed. 



975 
318 
566 

1,126 
836 

497 
581 

477 
141 

96 

747 

232 



330 

112 
605 

549 

381 

804 

194 

180 



10,060 
4,5941 
2,196 
1,242 
2,028 

4,268 
2,579 

3,059 
' 1,822 

1,324 
1,993 

1,951 

3,238 

829 

49 

1,615 

2,794 



Total. 



4,279 

2,861 

1,095 

212 

111 

2,603 
1,891 

1,094 

1,814 

1,168 
538 

526 

1,842 

974 



499 
252 



977 



265 



501 

243 

115 

65 

78 

346 
232 

142 
200 

122 

8 

17 

263 

78 

3 
84 

6 



33 



20.645 
7,698 
5.810 
2,792 
4,345 

10.868 
6,976 

6,256 
5,584 

3,920 
2,776 

2,702 

8,217 

2,553 

65 

3,644 

3,522 
1,240 

2,347 
COO 

2,166 
911 

2,017 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
I. 

I desire to renew the recommendation made in the last 
annual report — that no special teachers of music and drawing 
be appointed hereafter. Those who are now employed as special 
teachers of these subjects should be allowed to retain their pres- 
ent positions until those positions are made vacant by death, 
resignation or removal. 

II. 

The method of employing and paying " substitute " teachers 
should be made more systematic, and success as a substitute 
teacher should be made a prerequisite for appointment as a reg- 
ular teacher. With this end in view, I would recommend that 
the Board of Trustees of each Ward be authorized to appoint a 
substitute teacher for each live hundred pupils in the schools of 
the Ward, based upon the average attendance for the preceding 
year, the annual salary of each teacher to be one hundred dollars. 
Principals should be required to make to the Trustees monthly 
reports of the character of the work of the substitute teachers, 
and the City Superintendent should report, as occasion may de- 
mand, any information bearing upon the same matter. A regu- 
lar record of all such reports should be kept by the Trustees and 
preference in appointment given to those having the best records. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The Compulsory Education Act was passed May 1 1th, 1874. 
The provisions of the act require that all parents and those hav- 
ing the care of children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, shall instruct them or cause them to be instructed in the 
the ordinary English branches. It further requires that all such 
children shall attend school at least fourteen weeks during the 
year. Upon Trustees of School Districts and upon Boards of 
Education of cities devolves the duty of enforcing this law. The 
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Board of Education of tliis city has entrusted to the City Super- 
intendent the enforcement of the law under the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board. It has appointed twelve Agents ' 
of Truancy, whose duty it is to visit schools, homes and stores for 
the purpose of carrying out its provisions. 

During the year the Agents made a total of 85,118 visits, as 
follows : To homes, 24,886 ; to schools, 8,475 ; to stores and fac- 
tories, 1,757. They returned to school 3,964 tenants, and placed 
in school 1,323 non-attendants. (Non -attend ants are children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years found wandering 
about the streets without any occupation, and who have not at- 
tended school the required fourteen weeks within the year.) 

The Truancy Department is an important factor in reducing 
the number of children arrested for crime, for it appears that 
during the four years prior to the passage of the act, the number 
of children between the ages of eight and fourteen years arrested 
and committed for one year was 6,105, with a cost to the city of 
$671,550 ; in the past five years, the total number of such chil- 
dren was 3,692, and the cost to the city $406,120. It should be 
borne in mind, also, that the city during this time has increased 
from 35 to 40 per cent, in population. 

In all sections of the city where there is school accommodation 
the law is enforced as regards both truants and non-attendants. 
In districts lacking school accommodation the Agents do ^ood 
work in returning truants to school. The fact of the existence 
of the law and the fact that the Agents visit the schools at fixed 
intervals have a moral influence in keeping in regular attendance 
many children who otherwise would become truants. 

During the year the President of the Board, through the police 
justices, committed to Keformatories five children. 

The confining in Keformatories of children between eight and , 
fourteen vears who have committed no crime, but who refuse to 
obey parents, and allowing them to associate with older children 
who have been committed for crime, appears to be a very grave 
matter. On this account very lew children are committed each 
year. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



I desire to renew the recommendation made in the last 
annual report — that no special teachers of music and drawing 
be appointed hereafter. Those who are now employed as special 
teachers of these subjects should be allowed to retain their pres- 
ent positions until those positions are made vacant by death, 
resignation or removal. 

II. 

The method of employing and paying " substitute " teachers 
should be made more systematic, and success as a substitute 
teacher should be made a pi'erequisite for appointment as a reg- 
ular teacher. With this end in view, I would recommend that 
the Board of Trustees of each Ward be authorized to appoint a 
substitute teacher for each five hundred pupils in the schools of 
the Ward, based upon the average attendance for the preceding 
year, the annual salary of each teacher to be one hundred dollars. 
Principals should be required to make to the Trustees monthly 
reports of the character of the work of the substitute teachers, 
and the City Superintendent should report, as occasion may de- 
mand, any information bearing upon the same matter. A regu- 
lar record of all such reports should be kept by the Trustees and 
preference in appointment given to those having the best records. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The Compulsory Education Act was passed May 11th, 1874. 
The provisions of the act require that all parents and those hav- 
ing the care of children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, shall instruct them or cause them to be instructed in the 
tlie ordinary English branches. It further requires that all such 
children shall attend school at least fourteen weeks during the 
year. Upon Trustees of School Districts and upon Boards of 
Education of cities devolves the duty of enforcing this law. The 
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Board of Education of tliis city has entrusted to the City Super- 
intendent the enforcement of the law under the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board. It has appointed twelve Agents ' 
of Truancy, whose duty it is to visit schools, homes and stores for 
the purpose of carrying out its provisions. 

During the year the Agents made a total of 85,118 visits, as 
follows : To homes, 24,886 ; to schools, 8,475 ; to stores and fac- 
tories, 1,757. They returned to scliool 3,964 truants, and placed 
in school 1,323 non-attendants. (Non-attendants are children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years found wandering 
about the streets without any. occupation, and who have not at- 
tended school the required fourteen weeks within the year.) 

The Truancy Department is an important factor in reducing 
the number of children arrested for crime, for it appears that 
during the four years prior to the passage of tlie act, the number 
of children between the ages of eight and fourteen years arrested 
and committed for one year was 6,105, with a cost to the city of 
$671,550; in the past five years, the total number of such chil- 
dren was 3,692, and the cost to the city $406,120. It should be 
borne in mind, also, that the city during this time has increased 
from 35 to 40 per cent, in population. 

In all sections of the city where there is school accommodation 
the law is enforced as regards both truants and non-attendants. 
In districts lacking school accommodation the Agents do ^ood 
work in returning truants to school. The fact of the existence 
of the law and the fact that the Agents visit the schools at fixed 
intervals have a moral influence in keeping in regular attendance 
many children who otherwise would become truants. 

During the year the President of the Board, through the police 
justices, committed to Reformatories five children. 

The confining in Beformatories of children between eight and , 
fourteen vears who have committed no crime, but who refuse to 
obey parents, and allowing them to associate with older children 
who have been committed for crime, appears to be a very grave 
matter. On this account very lew children are committed each 
year. 



IGO 

To remedy this evil, it^eems to be necessary tliat a Reforma- 
tory School should be establislied, under the direct control of the 
Board, for the discipline, instruction and reforming of habitual 
truants and non-attendants. In this school the children should be 
taught some business or trade, so that when they leave school 
they will be fairly equipped to gain a livelihood. 

The present law permits a child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, if- he has attended school for fourteen weeks dur- 
ing the year, to remain out of school and on the streets during 
the rest of the year. As an additional provision it should be 
enacted that no unemployed child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years shall be allowed to play or to loiter on the streets 
during school hours. 

A penalty should be provided for the punishment of any 
parent or guardian, who, to avoid the operation of the Compul- 
sory Education Act, shall make a false statement as to the age of 
a child. 

Appended will be found full statistics relating to the work of 
the Truancy Department. 

Very respectfully, 

John Jasper, 

City Superintendent 
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SCHEDULE 

Shoiomg a Summary of the work done hy the Agents of Truancy 

during the year. 

Total number of visits made 35,118 

To homes 24,886 

To schools 8,475 

To stores, factories, etc 1,757 

Total 35,118 

Total hmnber of cases investigated and closed 18,300 

Children kept at home by parents 5,939 

« " « sickness 2,978 

" " " poverty 205 

" taught at home 1 

" mentally or physically disqualified 29 

" .transferred from one school to another. . . 736 

" under 8 and over 14 jears of age 518 

" withdrawn from school (left the city) 84 

" " " " (gone to work) .. . 348 

" whose residences could not be found 2,120 

" found to be truants and returned to school 3,964 
" found to be truants and committed to re- 
formatory institutions by parents, 

through Agent 34 

" found to be non-attendants and placed in 

school , 1,323 

" found to be non-attendants and committed 
to reformatory institution by parents, 

through Agent 16 

" committed to New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory 2 

" committed to New York Juvenile 

Asylum 1 

" committed to New York House of Refuge. 2 

Total 18,300 
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The following TcMe^ obtained from the Records of the Police 

Dejpa/rtment^ shows the nurnber of children hei/voeen eight and 

fourteen yea/rs of age arrested for ji/oe yea/rs preceding the 

enactment of the law^ and for the last ji/oe yea/rs^ together 

with the cause of arrest : 



Causb of Abbbst. 



Truancy 

Vagrancy 

Disorderly conduct 

Violating city ordinance . . . . 

Assault and battery 

Malicious mischief 

Intoxication 

Felonious assault 

Petty larceny 

Larceny from the person 

Grand larceny 

Burglary 

Kobbery 

Suspicious persons 

Held for further examination 
All other causes 

Total 



1870. 


1871. 


1879. 


1873. 


1874. 


103 


71 


99 


139 


81 


212 


257 


198 


141 


191 


309 


167 


216 


181 


194 


17 


12 


16 


3 


66 


23 


12 


22 


20 


15 


11 


4 


10 


2 


13 


32 


21 


15 


24 


11 


• • • • 


1 


6 


3 


4 


216 


226 


283 


252 


218 


5 


14 


23 


26 


12 


28 


23 


25 


35 


22 


17 


12 


26 


33 


19 


1 


3 


7 


5 


5 


28 


14 


17 


21 


29 


117 


354 


268 


351 


334 


25 


3 


22 


33 


31 


1,144 


1,194 


1,253 


1,269 


1,245 



Total. 



493 

999 

1,067 

114 

92 

40 
103 

14 
1.195 

80 
132 
107 

21 

109 

1,424 

114 

6,105 



Causb of Abbbst. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


TotaL 


Truancy 


53 

93 

228 

92 

17 

4 

8 

2 

95 

12 

9 

22 

1 

18 

172 

27 


47 

75 
148 

64 
8 

11 
3 
2 

37 
3 
2 

10 

• • • • 

6 

239 

3 


28 

84 

140 

64 

11 

6 

9 

3 

92 

6 

17 

25 

6 

20 

189 

3 


31 
88 
207 
41 
12 
16 
12 

4 
89 

2 
12 
20 

5 

13 

204 

5 


47 
75 
148 
55 
11 

6 
10 

2 
117 

3 
15 
23 

3 

19 

176 

2 


2oa 


Vafirancy } 


415. 


Disorderly conduct 


871 


Violating city ordinance 


316; 


Assault and battery 


59' 


Malicious mischief 


43. 


Intoxication 


42: 


Felonious assault 

Petty larceny 


13. 
430> 


Liarceny from the oerson 


26. 


Orand larceny 

Bur&rlary 


55 
100 


Robbery 


15 


Suspicious persons 


76 


Held for further examination 

All other causes 


980 
40 


Total 


853 


658 


703 


761 


712 


3,687 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



President of the Normal College. 



FACULTY AND OTHER INSTRUCTORS 



or THE 



NORMAL COLLEGE. 



THOMAS HUNTEK, 

President and Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, 2079 Fifth Avenue. 

AETHUR H. DUNDON, 

Professor of English Literature and Latin, Fordham. 

JOSEPH A. GILLET, 

Professor of Physics and Chemistry, 230 East 71st Street. 

CHARLES A. SCHLEGEL, 

Professor of German, 952 Lexington Avenue. 

•. * 

EDWARD H. DAY, 

Professor of Natural Science, 230 West 42d Street. 

EUGENE AUBERT, 

Professor of French, 142 West 47th Street. 

GEORGE MANGOLD, 

Profe!<sor of Music, 236 East 18th Street. 

LTDIA F. WADLEIGH, 

Superintendent, 791 Madison Avenue. 
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SAEAH E. H. HALL, 

Secretary and Librarian, 177 East 70tli Street. 

ELIZA WOODS, 

Tutor in Mathematics, 368 West 15th Street. 

LAVINIA M. HOLMAN, 

Tutor in Latin, 112 East 8^ Street. 

MAKY A. MATHEWS, 

Tutor in Mathematics, 2fi2 West 132d Street. 

HELEN G. MOEGAN, 

Tutor in Mathematics, 608 Pavonia Avenue, J. C. 

LAURA E. LEAL, 

Tutor in Mathematics, 808 Lexington Avenue. 

A. CAROLINE OOVELL, 

Tutor in Drawing, 60 West 56th Street. 

MARY WILLARD, 

Tutor in History, 106 West 49th Street. 

JESSIE MoGKEGOR, 

Tutor in Physics, 863 West 16th Street 

MARY E. SMYLY, 

Tutor in Latin, 54 East Slst Street.* 

ELFRIDA De WAILLY, 

Tutor in French, 528 East 119th Street. 

MARY S. KENNEDY, 

Tutor in Rhetoric, 114 East 127th Street. 



* Resigned. 
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JENNY B. MEKEILL, 

Tutor in Methods of Teaching, 416 West 19th Street. 

HONOEA MoDONOUGH, 

Tutor in History, 958 Lexington Avenue. 

LAUEA FEIEND, 

Tutor in History, 796 Lexington Avenue. 

FEEDEKICA J. CONSTANTINI, 

Tutor in German, 157 East 49th Street. 

EMILY I. CONANT, 

Tutor in Latin and Methods, 42 West 48th Street. 

BETSEY B. DAVIS, 

Tutor in Latin, 2S West 119th Street. 

ACHSAH M. ELY, 

Tutor in Mathematics, 861 Lexington Avenue.* 

MAEGUEKITE MEEINGTON, 

Tutor in Latin, 449 East 114th Street 

ELIZABETH E. BECKWITH, 

Tutor in Latin, 862 Willis Avenue. 

FELICIE DIAZ, 

Tutor in French, 28 West 17th Street. 

EMMA M. EEQUA, 

Tutor in Calisthenics, 48 West 22d Street. 

ELEANOE BOES^, 

Tutor in Composition, 140 East 88th Street. 

♦Resljfned. 
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MARGUEEITE LIl^BEi, 

Tutor in French, 165 East 49th Street. 

FLORENTINE E. ARTMANN, 

Tutor in Qerman, 200 East 77th Street. 

EVA B, HICKINBOTTOM, 

Tutor in Latin, 534 Grand Street. 

GRACE B. BEACH, 

Tutor in Mathematics, 21 West 129th Street. 

HELENA C. GASKIN, 

Tutor in Natural Science, 118 East 82d Street. 

ALICE B. RICH, 

Tutor in Natural Science, 279 Alexander Avenue. 

MABEL F. RANDOLPH, 

Tutor in Drawing, 180 West 50th Street. 

MARGARET B. WILSON, 

Tutor in Mathematics, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHRISTOBEL FLOOD, 

Tutor in Latin, 700 Westchester Avenue. 



TRAINING DEPARTMENT 



OF THB 



NORMAL COLLEGE. 

Miss IsABELLE Paksels 444 Madison Avenue. 

" Jane W. McElhinney 54 East 128th Street. 

Mrs. Catharine E. Coleman. . . 320 East 79th Street. 
Miss Eugenia J. Bowne 423 East 88th Street. 

" Christiana Metzgar 123 East 61st Street. 

" Ella Calkins 124 East 80th Street. 

" Fanny E. Eutter 152 West 13th Street. 

^^ Margaret L. Eollo Eidgewood, L. I*, South Side. 

'' Amelia M. Meek 158 West 22d Street. 

" Fannie Sanfobd 59 East 122d Street. 

*' Alice N. Goold 35 West 18th Street.* 

" Jean V. Kirby 504 West 158th Street. 

" Margaret F. Brangan. . .512 West 158th Street. 

^' Elizabeth E. Fegan 21 East 110th Street. 

^' Eebecca E. Elliot 19 Bank Street. 

^' Anna Louise Isham 106 West 79th Street. 

" Emma A. Newman'. 177 East 70th Street. . 

" Elizabeth Jarrett 866 Eighth Avenue. 

*' Martha F. Miller 154 West 20th Street. 

" Bessie Stratton 158 East 127th Street. 

" Carrie E. Goble 108 East 87th Street. 

^' Jennie S. Keith 209 Ea^t 116th Street. 

" EosALiE EosENBERG 121 East 103d Street. 

*' Theodora Kramer 2182 Fifth Avenue. 

" Hattie H. Keith 209 East 116th Street. 

" Anna May Palmer . . 131 East 83d Street. 

^' Charlotte E. Bowtell. .134 West 63d Street. 

" Eachel H. Elliott 850 East 161st Street. 

" Mary L. Babcock 2083 Fifth Avenue. 

" Elizabeth McJ. Tyng . . . Irvington-on-Hudson. 



^Deceased. 



REPORT. 



Normal College, ) 
New Yobk, Dec, 31, 1887. ) 

The Honorable the Board of Education : 

As required by your by-law, the President of the Normal 
-Oollege respectfully presents his report of the College for the 
jrear ending December 31, 1887. 

STATISTICS. 

NORMAL COLLEGE. 

Number of Students on Eegister, Dec. 31, 1886 1564 

" '• " " " " " 1887 1580 

Increase in the number on Register 16 

Average attendance for the year 1886 1439 

" " " " " 1887 1461 

Increase in average attendance . . , 22 

Number of students admitted during 1887 711 

Number of students admitted from Public Schools 675 

" " " " " Private Schools ; . . 7 

" admitted by special permission *29 

" of students discharged during 1887 695 

" " . " who graduated in 1887 289 

" " " in Senior Class, Dec. 31, 1887 293 

" " " " Junior " " " '' 323 

" " " " Sophomore Class '' " 385 

" " " " Introductory Class " " 579 

" " " studying French " " 101 

" « " ""^ German " " 568 

* Return of those having leave of absence. 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

i 



Whole number of pupil teachers in attendance during year. 59T 
Average " " " " " " per week . . . 100 

"Whole number of children taught during year 1681 

Largest number on Register 124& 

Average " '' " 1177 

Number on Eegister, Dec. 31, 1886 122& 

" " Dec. 31, 1887 .- 1174 

Average attendance during the year 1007 

Number of pupils of Grammar Grade, Dec. 31, 1887 598 

" Primary " " " 560 

" in Kindergarten " " 28- 

Number of Girls promoted to College in 1887 48- 

" Boys " Grammar School in 1887 46 

" pupils admitted during the year 452 

" " discharged '' " " 507 

" classes of Grammar Grade, Dec. 31, 1887 12 

" " Primary " " " 10 

" " in Kindergarten 1 






TABLE I. 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT PRESENT STUDYING 
THE FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 





Register. 


French. 


German. 


Number in Senior Classes 

Number in Junior Classes 

Number in Sophomore Classes 


202 
306 
887 
486 


187 
100 

• 

242 
308 , 


105 
116 
145 


Number in Introductory Classes 


178 






Total 


1,471 


927 


544 









TABLE II, 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS FROM EACH WARD, 

JUNE, 1887. 



Ward. 


Number 
Admitted. 


Ward. 


Number 
Admitted. 


First 







12 

2 


12 

5 
26 

8 

25 
135 



• 


Fourteenth 


4 


Second 


Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 


30 


Third 


48 


Fourth 

Fifth 


15 
9 


Sixth 


Nineteenth 


127 


Seventh 


Twentieth 


19 


Eighth 

Ninth 


Twenty-first 


16 


Twenty-second 

Twentv-third 


75 


Tenth 


28 


Eleventh 


Twentv-fourth 


23 


Twelfth 

Thirteenth 


Train. Dept., Nor. Col. 
Private Schools 

Total 


48 

7 
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SHOWING THE NUM^ft PROMOTED IN EACH GRADE ASD CLASS, 

JUNE. 1887. 













— — ■ 




„ 


















Class. 


1 


B a 


|| 


Class. 


1 


^ a 


H 




Is 








:S£ 


Is 




" 




fc^ 




« 


p- 


l'^- 


A4 


44 


44 





AF 


45 


84 


11 


B4 


45 


48 


3 


ftp 


44 


34 


10 


C4 


64 


54 





CF 


45 


38 


7 


D4 


60 


48 


2 


DF 


44 


33 


11 


E4 


48 


48 





EF 


48 


SO 


10 


P4 


51 


31 





FF 


41 


30 


5 










QF 


43 


37 






593 


388 


4 






















308 


348 


80 












A3 


40 


46 


4 










B3 


48 


41 


7 


AG 


47 


38 


9 


C8 


48 


44 


3 


BO 


4S 


80 


1« 


D8 


47 


46 


3 


CO 


46 


3ft 


9. 


B3 


38 


88 





DO 


40 


81 


9< 


Fa 


40 


40 













Ga 


38 































178 


135 


43 




3oa 


391 


15 










Total. . , 


1,471 


1,390 


181 


A3 


49 


4B 


4 






B2 


48 


41 


7 










C2 


48 


41 


7 










D3 


48 


39 


9 










E3 


40 


30 


10 










P3 


49 


44 


5 










G 3 


47 


37 


10 










H3 


49 


42 


7 












387 


« 


50 
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TABLE IV. 

4 

SHOWING THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF GRAD- 
UATES EACH YEAR, SINCE 1870. 



Year. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Nnmber of 
Graduates. 


Year. 


Average 
Attendance. 


* 

Number of 
Graduates. 


1870 


854 


96 


1880 


1,250 


361 


1871 


969 


151 


1881 


1,127 


309 


1872 


874 


128 


1882 


1,190 


0* 


1873 


816 


83 


1883 


1,384 


239 


1874 


927 


187 


1884 


1,454 


245t 


1875 


1,071 


136 


1885 


1,416 


235 


1876 


1,217 


231 


1886 


1,439 


286 


1877 


1,834 
1,321 


222 
257 


1887 


1,461 


289 


1878 






1879 


1,295 


313 


Total number of 


graduates. 


3,766 



♦ Owing to the establishment of the fourth year. 
t Eight of these graduated In September, 1884. 



TABLE Y. 

SHOWING THE AVERAGE PER CENT. IN EACH BRANCH OP STUDY 

TAKEN BY THE CANDIDATES ADMITTED AT THE 

EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 1887. 

Arithmetic 6S% 

Composition 80j( 

Drawing ' 79^ 

Geography 86^ 

Geometry 82^ 

Grammar '. 83^ 

History 81^ 

Spelling 77^ 

Average 79^% 
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TABLE VI. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PARENTS AND GUARDIANS OP THE 

STUDENTS OP THE NORMAL COLLEGE. 



Auctioneer. ... 1 

Accountants... 2 

Architects 3 

Agents 13 

Agents(R'lEst).24 

Assessor 1 

Artists 6 

Auditor 1 

Bakers 3 

Bankers 4 

Blacksmiths. . . 5 
Boilermakers.. 2 
Bookbinders . . 5 
Book-keepers,. 2Q 
Brassmoulder.. 1 
Bricklayers ... 2 

Brokers 30 

Builders...... 31 

Butchers 14 

Buyers 3 

Cabinetmakers 3 

Calker 1 

Captains 4 

Carmen 2 

Carpenters 23 

Carriagemak'rs 4 

Cartman ....... 1 

Carvers 2 

Cashiers 6 

Caterer 1 

Chemists 2 

Cleaners 2 

Clergymen 6 

Clerks 45 

Clothiers 12 

Cigarmakers . . 2 

City officials . . 12 

Coachmen 4 

Collector 3 

Commissioner . 1 

Compositors. . . 5 

Conductors ... 4 

Contractors ... 11 

Cooks.. 2 

Cooper 1 

Cotton-classer . 1 



Cutters 3 

Confectioners.. 5 

• 

Decorators ... 3 

Designers 6 

Dressmakers . . 4 

Druggists 6 

Editor's 6 

Electricians. . . 4 

Engineers .... 17 

Expressmen. . . 6 

Piremen 2 

Foremen 9 

Florists 2 

Furrier. 1 

Gardeners 4 

Gasfitters 2 

Goldbeater. ... 1 

Grocers 24 

Harhessmaker. 1 

Hatters 3 

Horseshoers. . . 2 

Housekeeper . . 1 

Importers 13 

Inspectors ... 6 

Ironworker.... 1 

Janitors 5 

Jewelers.. 7 

Journalist 1 

Judges 3 

Laborer 1 

Lawyers 37 

Letter-carrier . 1 

Liquor dealers. 6 

Livery stable.. 3 

Machinists . . 8 

Maltster 1 

Managers. :.. 9 

Manufacturers 70 

Masons 13 



Matrons 2 

Mechanics 4 

Merchants 189 

Merch't tailors 13 
Milk dealers . . 7 
Miscellaneous. 18 

Modiste 1 

Musicians 2 

No occupation, 37 
Notary public. 1 
Nurse 1 

Office-holders.. 5 

Optician 1 

Overseeer 1 

Owners of es- 
tablishments 7 

Packer 1 

Painters 10 

Patrolman .... 1 

Patternmakers 4 

Pedler 1 

Pianomakers . . 3 

Photographers 2 

Plasterer 1 

Plumbers 6 

Policemen .... 13 

Porter 1 

Physicians 26 

Presidents 3 

Principals 2 

Printers 9 

Professors 7 

Proof-reader . . 1 

Proprietors. ... 3 

Publishers 4 

Recorder 1 

Reporters 2 

Retired 71 

Rigger 1 

Sailmaker 1 

Salesmen 16 

Saleswoman. . . 1 

Seaman 1 



Seamstress. ... 1 

Searchers .... 3 

Secretaries.... 9 

Scroll sawyers. 2 

Shipchandlers. 2 

Shipjoiners. ... 4 

Shippers 2 

Shoemakers... 5 

Silversmith.... 1 

Speculator 1 

Stationers 2 

Steamfitters. . . 2 

Stenographer. . 1 

Stevedore 1 

Storekeepers . . 7 

Stonecutters . . 4 

Stonesetter ... 1 

Superintend'ts 22 

Surveyors 2 

Tailors 5 

Teachers 24 

Teller 1 

Tinsmiths 2 

Tobacconist ... 1 

Traders. . 40 

Traverrs(coml) 4 

Travel'gjewerr 1 

Treasurers 3 

Trimmers 2 

Truckmen .... 6 

Trustee of Co.. 1 

Upholsterers . . 3 

Undertaker... 1 

Vender 1 

Vestmaker .... 1 
Veterinary sur- 
geon 1 

Vice-president. 1 

Waiter 1 

Watchmakers . 6 

Watchmen. ... 6 

Weaver 1 

Weighers 2 

Widows(noocc) 69 



CLASS HONORS. 



OTTENDOEFER GOLD MEDAL. 

For Proficiency in German. 

Alice E. Jasinsky. 
Honorable Mention: Eebecca Solomon. 



OTTENDOEFER SILVEE MEDAL. 

The Greatest Progress in German. 
Elizabeth M. Tyng. 



KELLY SILVEE MEDAL. 

For Methods of Teaching. 

Alice Bessie Hecklingeb. 
Honorable Mention: Mary L. Babcock. 



KELLY BEONZE MEDAL. 

For Methods of Teaching. 

Harriet Moral. 
Honorable Mention: Nina Goldbacher. 



ALUMNA GOLD MEDAL. 

For Physics. 

Gertrude Emily Eachatj. 
Honorable Mention: Mary L. Babcock. 
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KAKE GOLD MEDAL. 

For Physiology. 

Alice Bessie Heckungeb. 
Honorable Mention: Gebtbude £. Eachau. 



HUNT GOLD MEDAL. 

J*or liatin. 

Elizabeth M. Tyng. 
Honorable Mention: Grace Benjamin, Maby L. Babcock. 



FIRST PEIZE FOR FRENCH. 

A* Gold Watch. 

Alice M. Hibsch. 
IHdnorable Mention: Pauline M. Sesso, Ottilhb <3-unthmr. 



SECOND PRIZE IN FRENCH. 

140 in Gold, by Hon. Wm. Wood. 

Jessie T. Cbaig. 
Honorable Mention : Gebtbitde E. Rachau, Claba Bbandbis. 



DE WITT J. SELIGMAN PRIZK 

$50 in Gold for English Literature. 

Maby L. Babcock. 
Honorable Mention: Elizabeth M. Tyng, Gbace Benjamist. 



HONOE STUDENTS. 



Tyng, Elizabeth M . 97^ 

Babcook, Maby L. 96|^ 

Moral, Harriet . . . . . . . 96||^ 

Gibson, Isabel ' . . 96ff 

* 

Raohau. Gertrude E. 96|^ 

Heoklinger, Alice B ^^A 

Benjamin, Grace ^H^ 

Sesso, Pauline M. 95|^ 

Totten, Elizabeth A. 95f|^ 

GUNTHER, OtTILIE 95f^ 

PuRDiE, Marian S. . ... 95 



EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 

JUNE, 1887. 



English. 



1. Define the following words : Attitude^ ec8i^(yy^f aU(icy^ga/rri' 

son and martyrdom. Write a simple sentence containing 
attitude; a complex sentence containing yaZfecy / and a 
compound sentence with two co-ordinate clauses contain- 
ing md/rl/yrdom. 

2. State what words should begin with capital letters. When 

wouM you punctuate with a period^ when with an inter- 
rogation point, and when with an exela/mation poi/ntf 
Write sentences illustrating the use of these points. 

3. Punctuate and capitalize the following : 

The struggle opened with a Skirmish between a party 
of eilglish troops and a detachment of Militia at lexington 
and in a few days twenty thousand Colonists appeared 
before Boston the congress reassembled declared the states 
they represented the united colonies of america and under- 
took the work of government meanwhile ten thousand 
fresh Troops landed at boston. 

4. Form five words from the word form ; five from hind ; five 

from law / five from man / and five from huild. 

8. Write a composition of at least ten lines and not more than 
twenty on any one of the following subjects : Washvng- 
ton, Franldin, Lincoln, Grant, Central Park, The 
Hudson Ri/ver, Columbus, The Discovery of America 
The America/n Hevolution / or you may write a letter 
of the same length describing the New York Public 
Schools. 
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Dbawing — (Time 2 hours). 

FBEE-HAND. 

1. Draw one example of surface covering, consisting of the rep- 

etition of a geometric unit. 

2. One historic vase not less than six inches, high. 

3. Draw two ellipses of diflEerent sizes, concentric. 

4. Draw from the models in position, actual size. 



•Geography. 

1. Give three proofs that the earth is spherical. 

Name the zones and state the width of each. 

Which one of them is divided equally by the eqiiatort 

Draw a small diagram illustrating the zones. 

2. How many motions has the earth ? What motion causes the 

change of seasons ? When it is midsunmier in New York 
where is there no day ? What place on the earth'* surface 
has the greatest latitude ? 

3. Bound the State of New York. Name its capital and eight 

of its principal cities as nearly as you can in the order of 
their size ; name three of its rivers ; name one great rail- 
road and one great canal. Bound Manhattan Island. 

4. Name the principal mountains of New England ; six of the 

principal rivers, and the capital of each New England 
State. 

5. In what States is coal found in large quantities ? State the 

chief productions of Louisiana, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 

Bound Nebraska and name its capital. 

6. Name the rivers that discharge themselves into the Black Sea ; 

into the Baltic Sea ; into the Bay of Biscay. 
Bound Austria and name its capital. 
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7. Name the countries of Africa that touch the Eed Sea. 

What connects the Mediterranean with the Red Sea ! 
What is th6 moet northwesterly country of Africa ? 

8. Name four large islands of the East Indies. Name three 

great rivers of Siberia. In what direction do they flow 
and into what body of water do they discharge them 

selves? 

« 

9. Through what waters would a ship sail going from Calcutta 

to St. Petersburg ? 

10. From what countries would you obtain the following : cof- 

fee, tea, sugar^ silk, lace, wine ? 

What commodities would the United States be likely 
to give in exchange for them ? 



History. 

1. What navigator gave his name to the New World ? 

2. Who discovered the Mississippi ? The Pacific Ocean ! 
8. When and by whom was St. Augustine founded ? 

4. When and by whom was New York first settled ? 
' 5. When and by what nation was it afterward taken ? 

6. State fully the causes of the French and Indian War. 

7. What four expeditions moved against the French in 1755 ? 

8. Who commanded the expedition against Fort du Quesne ? 

9. What were the causes of the American Revolution ? 

10. What is meant by the Boston Port Bill ? 

11. Who were the Tories of the Revolution ? 

12. Who wrote the Declaration of Independence ? 

18. What famous foreigners assisted the Americans in the Revo- 
lution ? 
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14. What disastrous battle was fought shortly after the Declara- 

tion of Independence ? Who commanded on each side.? 

15. Describe Burgoyne's campaign, and state its result. 

16. Give a brief account of Arnold's treason. 

17. Name the men who captured Major Andr6. 

18. What was the cause of the War of I813-1S? 

19. What general fought at Lundy's Lane, who was afterward a 

commander in the Mexican War and in the Civil War ? 

20. What battle was fought in the War of 1812-15 after the 

treaty of peace was signed ? 

21. Who was the hero of Lake Erie, and what were his famous 

words ? 

22. What Presidents died in office ? Name the Vice-Presidents 

who became Presidents. 

23. State the qualifications necessary to be President of the 

United States. 

24. Who was President two terms and refused to be nominated 

for a third term ? 

25. Explain the Monroe Doctrine and the Missouri Compromise. 

26. Name five of the principal battles of the Mexican War. 

27. State the causes that led to the Civil War. 

28. When was the Proclamation of Emancipation issued ? 

29. What two great battles of the Civil War prevented Lee 

from capturing Washington ? 

30. Name the Northern commanders at Bull Run, Fredefficlok 

burg, Chancellorsvilie and Chickamauga. 
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Geometry. 

1. On what is the science of Geometry fonnded ? 

State the difference between a problem and a proposi- 
tion. What is a demonstration? Name the different 
kinds of demonstrations. Define Corollary and Hypoth- 
esis. 

2. Name the different kinds of quadrilaterals. Illustrate each 

with a drawing. Write four axioms, and state which you 
think the most important. 

3. From a point in a straight line to draw a perpendicular to 

that line. 

4. Prove that, If two sides of a triangle are equal, the angles 

opposite these sides are also equal. 

5. Given three straight lines, any two of which are together 

greater than the third, to construct a triangle. 
1 — 15%, 2 — 15^, 3 — 23^, 4 = 24^, and 5 — 



Grammar. 

1. De&ne grammar ; sentence ; syntax ; phrase ; subject ; pred- 

icate ; participle; passive verb ; auxiliary verb: de- 
fective vei'b. Write a sentence containing a defective 
verb, and another containing a passive verb. 

2. Write sentences containing respectively an example of 

a, A verb in the infinitive mood as the subject of a verb. 

b, A sentence as the subject of a verb. 

c, A sentence as the object of a verb. 

d, A noun in apposition. 

e, The nominative independent with a participle. 

3. Write sentences containing : 

That as a relative pronoun; as a conjunction; as an 
adjective ; and sentences containing but as an adverb ; as 
a preposition ; and as a conjunction. 
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4. Analysis. 

" If the child has been reared in a family where English 
is correctly spoken, or where errors of speech are corrected 
as soon as made, he may be said to begin the study of 
grammar .with an ability to speak EngHsh better than the 
most learned German professor of English in any German 
university." 

a. State the kind of sentence. J. Write all the clauses in 
the above sentence, c. Name thef modifiers of has been 
reared, d. What does the phrase as soon as made 
modify ? 

5. Parse has been reared, made, to hegm, better, professor. 



EXAMINATION OF SENIOES. 

JUNE, 1887. 



Physics — (Time IJ Hours). 

N. B. — Begin the answer to each part of each question on a new line. 

1. — 1. How does the resistance of a wire vary with its length and 
section? 2. What two instruments are usually em- 
ployed in measuring electrical resistance? 3. Write 
the formula for Ohm's law. 4. In a circuit, there are 
four instruments in series, having, respectively, resist- 
ances of 10, 20, 30 and 40 ohms, and the remaining 
resistance of the circuit is 50 ohms. What electro- 
motive force would be required to maintain a current of 
3 amperes? 

II. — 1. What electrolyte is used in electro-gilding ? 2. What is 
the anode in electro-plating? 3. Why is this anode 
used ? 4. Write the reactions in charging Plant^'s cell. 
5. What is the effect of a rise of temperature on the 
conductivity of copper and of sulphate of zinc ? 

III. — 1. Draw a diagram of the relay of Holmes' burglar 
alarm. 2. When is its needle in a vertical position, and 
why ? 3. What is the condition of the local circuit 
when the main circuit is cut, and why ? 4. When a 
branch is connected to the main circuit so as to cut out 
the safe, what is the effect on the resistance, and why ? 

TV. — 1. Draw a diagram of the instruments at a terminal station 
in the Morse telegraph. 2. Why is half of the main 
battery placed at each end of the line ? 3. When does 
any relay close the local circuit ? 4. What must be the 
condition of a main circuit to cause a back-stop relay to 
close the local circuit ? 
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Y. — 1. Draw a diagram of the Blake transmitter. 2. What 

causes the undulations of the current in this transmitter f 

3. What causes these undulations to correspond to the 

I pulsations of sound ? 4. Why is the induction coil 

used? 



Pedagogics — (Time IJ hours). 

1. In what respect do the methods of teaching elementary read- 

ing, arithmetic and geography correspond ? 

2. What is the effect of a study of " Home Geography " upon 

the later work ? 

3. Draw a map of New York City, and take a class on an imag- 

inary trip from the Battery to Coney Island, or from. 
High Bridge to the Statue of Liberty. 

4. State how little children may be interested in the action of 

the heart. What evils in play and in food would you 
warn them against in this connection ? 

5. Compose an arithmetical problem based upon the number' of 

heart-beats. Or, compose one based upon the use of the 
scale in elementary map-drawing. State the grade in 
either case. 

6. Write a short lesson on number four. 

7. Mention ways in which the hand may be trained by using 

proper methods in teacliing the regular subjects of study. 

8. What is the moral effect of appealing to the sense of shame ? 
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Literature— (Time IJ hours). 

1. What facts can you cite in proof of Swift's generosity ? Tell 

how he evinced a love for inferior company. Describe 
the service one of his pamphlets rendered to the Tory 
party. Give the date and title of the pamphlet, and name 
the leaders of the Tory party at that time. 

2. Quote ten lines from Pope. Account for his success as a town 

poet on the one hand, and his failure as a pastoral poet on 
the other. Describe the plot of the " Dunciad." Explain 
its purpose and how it was received. 

3. Write a sketch of Goldsmith. Name his minor poems. Ex- 

plain the subject of one of them and tell the circumstances 
that prompted that particular effort. Write a classifica- 
tion of his works. 

4. Name two very distinct elements in Lord Byron's character. 

Describe the literary qualities traceable to these, and give 
an example from " Childe Harold " of his ability to repre- 
sent vividly animated scenes. With what contemporary 
poet was he most intimate ? Name two other great poets, 
belonging to that period. 

« 

5. What desirable qualities are found in Longfellow's writings V 

Describe the influence of Whittier's poetry. Name Haw- 
thorne's principal works. Explain the popularity of' 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin," and tell what you know about tha 
writer of that story. 
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Latin — (Time IJ hours). 

1. Write three quotations from Taxjitus. Name the offices 

Agricola held before he became consul. Tell the partic- 
ular work intrusted to him by Galba, and mention the 
political party he joined after the death of his mother. 

2. Describe Agricola in his character as judge. Give an account 

of his first military success in Britain. Tell where he 
began his reform, and give in substance the remark of 
Tacitus upon the difficulty of such a beginning. 

1 

3. Translate: Subit quippe etiam ipsius inertiae dulcedo, et 

2 

invisa primo desidia postremo amatur. Quid? si per 
quindicim annos, grande mortalis aevi spatium, multi 
f ortuitis casibus promptissimus quisque saevitia principis 
interciderunt ? Pauci, ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum, 

3 

fied etiam nostri superstites sumus ; exeraptis e media vita 
tot annis, quibus juvenes ad senectutem, senes prope ad 

4 

ipsos exactae aetatis terminos, per silentium venimus. Non 

^ . . . . 

tamen pigebit, vel incondita ac sudi voce, memoriam 

prioris servitutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum 

composuisse. 

4. Conjugate subit, interciderunt, exemptis, pigebit in both 

voices, if admissible. Decline quisque, aliorum, super- 
stites. Compare prope, prioris. 

5. Give the synopsis of subit in first person singular through 

the indicative and the subjunctive moods. Write all the 
persons of the imperative, and explain the mood of 
dixerim. Tell the predicates of quisque and of senes. 
Give syntax of quibus and of juvenes, and mark the vowel 
quantities ( " or-') of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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Physical Geography — (Time li hours). 

1. What do you understand by the term " The Earth ? " Name 

the principal branches of its study and of what each treats. 

2. On a globe 33 ft. 4 in. radius, what figures would express the 

greatest inequalities of the earth's surface? Give the 
height of the atmosphere ; the height to which man has 
ascended in it ; and the minimum thickness assigned to 
the earth's crust. 

8. When did Humboldt live ? Where did he travel ? Name his 
chief works. 

4. Name the principal kinds of projection used in map-making. 

5. Give the principal hypotheses regarding the condition of the 

interior of the earth. 

6. Express in a diagram the relations of continental and oceanic 

islands, and give some facts regarding the faunas of the 
former. 

7. Where would you draw the line between Asia and Austral- 

asia ? Why so ? Who first recognized this fact ? Name 
one of his works. 

8. What is an earthquake ? State fully what you know of the 

causes of earthquakes. 

9. Show how the old-fashioned definition of a volcano is errone- 

ous. Name and give the date of some one celebrated 
eruption. 

10. Describe fully the steps in making a rough map of the imme- 

diate neighborhood, giving an imaginary illustration of the 
nature and order of your " field-notes." 
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Psychology — (Time li hours). 

1. Distinguish between cognition, feeling and volition. Exam- 

ine any one of these mental states, and determine whether 
it is simple or complex. Are the fields of mental activ- 
ity and consciousness identical ? What are the fundamental 
operations of intellect ? 

2. Arrange the special senses in the order of their value for 

knowledge. Give the subdivisions of the sense of touch. 
Into what main classes may the sensations accompanying 
muscular action be divided ? State the conditions of per- 
ception. 

8. Name the intellectual processes which we sum up under the 
word memory. What are the characteristics of a good 
memory ? How may the teacher aid in the cultivation of 
each ? Give the law of association of ideas. 

4.. Is attention coextensive with consciousness? Show the posi- 
tion and importance of attention with respect to other 
mental phenomena. What relation exists between its 
extent and its intensity ? Compare the two kinds of at- 
tention. 

5. How does emotion differ from sensation ? Define anger. 
How can this emotion be checked and controlled in the 
young ? Name the different species of anger. Are any 
of these an aid to discipline ? 



French — (Time li hours). 

1. Lakanal has defined with exactness the method to be fol- 
lowed in the teaching of Geography. Show first, says he, the 
plan of the township in which the school is situated, then a map 
of the canton of which the township forms a part, then a map of 
the department, then a map of France, after which we will pass 
to that of Europe and other parts of the world, and finally to the 
map of the whole world. 
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Mme. de Genlis gives a large place to the living languages : at 
Saint-Leu her pupils garden in German, dine in English and sup 
in Italian. 

Wanted a French nurse for children, must have excellent 
references as to character and experience. Address Mrs.' R. W., 
173 Commonwealth avenue, Boston. 2p % 

• 

2. Mon troisidme pr6cepte etait de conduire par ordre mes 
pens6es en conMnen9ant par les objets les plus simples et les plus 
ais6s d connaitre, pour monter peu k peu comme par degr^s 
jusques k la connaissance des plus composis. (Nom de Tauteur?) 

L'homme digne d'etre 6cout6 est celui qui ne se sert de la 
p2U*ole que pour la pens6e, et de la pens6e que pour la v6rit6 et la 
vertu. (Nom de I'auteur ?) 

Songez-y bien : ce dieu ne vous a pas choisie 
Pour 6tre un vain spectacle aux peuples de I'Asie, 
Ni pour charmer les yeux des profanes humains : 
Pour un plus noble usage il reserve ses saints. 

(Nom de I'auteur ? ) 15 ^ 

3. 1 . Nommez deux femmes romanciers, et une oeuvre de 
chacune. 2 . Deux ecrivains dramatiques du 19® si^cle, et une 
oeuvre de chacun. 3*. Une oeuvre de Sainte-Beuve ? De Y. 
Cousin? De Thiers? De Sully? Prudhomme? 4^ Notice 
sur J. J. Rousseau ou sur Mme. de Stael. (15 ^ 20 lignes.) 

4. Quatre vers de Victor Hugo ou de Coppee. 40 % 

5. 1*. En f ran9ai8e quite, same ? 2*. En anglais quelque (adv.), 
tout (adj.). 3**. Repondez en employ ant le pronom le, la, ou les. 
Etes-vous bien preparees pour cet exameu? 4*. Traduisez: 
Thirty minutes make a half-hour, and ninety minutes make an 
hour and a half. 5**. Compl6tez : 

La plupart des hommes La f oue des enf ants 

Wo 
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German. 

1 , Ul^fanb ate fljrifd^cr, epifd^cr unb bramatifd^cr !Ctd|tcr. 

2. !Ca^ 8cben unb bic ©cbic^te tjon ®. Sinfel. 
3- QvQtxii cin I^rifd^c^ Oebid^l tjon §• ©etne. 

4. SBeld^e^ ftnb bie bebeulenbftcn 9?otnanbid|tcr ber ©cgcntuart, 

unb tl^rc SBcrfc ? 

5. 9Bdd|c« finb bie gro^ten bramatif d^cn ICid^tcr f cit (£d|iBcr ? 

6. gtncn furjen 2luffafe uber *ipoefie, tjon mcntgften^ fiinf ©Sfeen. 

7. Sine Slnjeige irgenb einer 2lrt. 

8. The ablest royalists were of opinion that these views 
were correct, and that if Cromwell had been permitted 
to follow his own judgment, the exiled dynasty would 
never have been restored; but his plan was directly 
opposed to the feelings of the only class which he dared 
not offend. 

9. Da^ ift tm 8eben p|Iic^ eingerid|let, 

!Ca6 bei ben SRofen gleid^ bie SDornen ftefi'n, 
Unb tt)a« ba^ arme ©erj and) fel^nt unb bid^tet, 
3uni 8d^Iuffe lomnit ha^ SSoneinanbergel^'n. 
On beinen ^ugen \)aV id) einft gelefen, 
e^ blifele brin' t)on 8ieb' unb ®Iucf ein Serein, 
©el^ut bid^ ®ott e^ mar* fo fdt|5n gemefen, 
«e^ut bic^ ®ott, e« ^at nic^t fotlen fein. 

10* SBann bir ba^ Subject be^ ©auptfafee^ inoertirt ? 
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THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 



From 1870 to 1884, candidates were admitted to the College 
who received an average of 75 per cent, in the branches of study 
prescribed for the highest grade of the Grammar School course, 
provided they did not fall below 50 per cent, in Arithmetic and 
Grammar, or below 25 per cent, in either subject. Owing to the 
rapid increase of population there was danger that conditions so 
simple might lead to disastrous overcrowding; and hence the Com- 
mittee on Normal College directed the President to receive, in the 
order of merit, as many new students as could be properly accom- 
modated, without regard to percentages, except that no candidate 
could be admitted whose general average fell below 75. This, 
of course, was the simpler and better method of admission, rigidly 
just, and in harmony with Civil Service Reform ; but an un- 
foreseen difficulty arose : the last candidate admitted reached an 
average of 83 or 84 per cent., and sometimes there were as many 
as a hundred and fifty candidates whose marks were below this 
average but above the 75 required in former years. Such is the 
force of custom, that it was to no purpose that these candidates 
were informed that falling below 83 under the new method was 
equivalent to falling below 75 under the old. They labored under 
a sense of wrong which it was impossible to remove, and which 
subjected the College authorities to misrepresentation. And thus 
it came to pass that many girls of tender age refused to return to 
school, as they should have done, and review their studies, and 
come to the College the next year thoroughly prepared to grapple 
with the higher and more severe subjects of study. Fully appre- 
ciating these difficulties, the natural interest which the teachers 
take in their pupils, and the general loyalty of the Principals to- 
ward the College, the President invited them and their First Grade 
Teachers to meet him in consultation in regard to the methods of 
examination. At the meeting held Dec. 11, 1886, these Teachera 
voted almost unanimously to return to the old method of admit- 
ting all candidates who should receive an average of 75 per cent. 
They were then informed that the questions for examination 
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would be necessarily somewhat more diflScult. The Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Wood, was present at the conference, and 
afterward expressed his fears that the return to the old method 
might cause such an influx of students as would endanger the 
eflSciency of the College. That his apprehensions were ground- 
less, though quite natural, the results of the examination for ad- 
mission last June clearly proved. Out of a total of 1,061 candi- 
dates, 666 received an average of 75 per cent, or more. Subsequent 
revision, the correction of clerical errors, a certain allowance for 
Drawing, when necessary to admit an otherwise good scholar, 
raised this number to 682. Inasmuch as 50 or 60 of those ad- 
mitted every year pass the examination solely for the purpose of 
obtaining a certificate of qualification, which will aid them . in 
securing positions in mercantile business, and never intend to 
enter the College as students, the last examination virtually 
limited the number of admissions to the capacity of the building. 
The total number admitted in 1886, under the new and unpopular 
method, was 669 — only 13 less than the number admitted last 
June. It will be observed that but 7 candidates were admitted 
from private schools. The average age of all admitted was 15 
years, 7 months and 8 days. 

THE DEGREE OF PROFICIENCY IN THE SEVERAL STUDIES. 

The average in each branch of study was as follows : Arithmetic 
68, Composition 80, Drawiog 79, Geography 86, Geometry 82, 
Grammar 88, History 81, Spelling 77. The examination would 
have been more satisfactory had the marks in Geography and 
Arithmetic been exchanged. For somie reason the work in the 
latter subject was inferior to that of previous years. The ques- 
tions, it is true, were a trifle more difficult, but not sufficiently so 
to account for a difference of 15 per cent, between the Arithmetic 
and Grammar, or for the fact that the Arithmetic fell 7 per cent, 
below the 75 which indicates a good knowledge of the subject 
The History, Geography, Composition and Spelling, being to a 
great extent merely studies of memory, might be readily acquired 
by a child of twelve or thirteen ; but the Arithmetic, Grammar 
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and Geometry require more maturity of mind and greater care in 
teaching. Therefore, it seems an error to assign equal values to 
the eight subjects required for admission. It would be a much 
better plan to make the maximum for admission 1,000 and the min- 
imum 750, and then to assign values as follows : 

Arithmetic, 200. Spelling, 100. History, 75. 

Grammar, 200. Composition, 100. Geography, 75. 

Geometry, 150. Drawing, 100. Total, 1,000. 

This would compel the teachers to give more time and 
attention to the weightier matters of the course, which require 
the exercise of reason and judgment, and less to the subjects 
requiring little more than a good memory. A superior memory 
is an excellent thing when it is the servant of the higher facul- 
ties ; but apart from these it is almost worthless. The President 
suggests the above plan for the consideration of the Committee 
and his fellow-teachers. 

A SLIGHT CHANGE PROPOSED IN THE PLAN OF EXAMINATION. 

On the 3d of December, 1887, another conference with the 
Principals and First Grade Teachers was held in the College 
building, at which the Chairman of the Committee was again 
present. After considerable discussion, the President agreed to 
alter his plan of examination, without violating any of the by- 
laws, so that teachers might be able to devote more time to the 
more diflScult branches of study. An examination in Geography 
and History would be still required, but instead of requiring 
answers to ten questions, as heretofore, the candidates would be 
permitted to answer any ten out of fifty in these two subjects. 
The science of geography, or the causes for phenomena on the 
earth's surface, and the philosophy of history, or the causes of 
events, are not studied (if ever studied at all) until students have 
reached a much more mature age than that at which they are 
admitted to the Normal College. The children in school simply 
commit facts to memory, and it is to be regretted that many 
tof these facts are worthless, and are usually forgotten by the 
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healthy mind. If the pupils would learn to select the salient and 
important facts and events, and to pay little or no attention to 
the useless and unimportant, then Geography and History might 
become the most delightful of studies, and the means of culti- 
vating the highest of all the mental faculties — judgment. The 
slight change proposed will be in the direction of reform. 

THE WORK OF EXAMINATION. 

The labor of examining candidates is very severe. Working, 
at least, twelve or fourteen hours a day, it takes the whole staff 
of instructors ten days, in the warm June weather, to complete 
their arduous task. At the same time they are burdened with 
their own examinations for promotion and graduation. Some 
idea of the work accomplished may be formed when the fact is 
stated that they read, criticise and mark 20,000 papers, con- 
sisting, at least, of three sheets to each paper, or a total of 60,000 
sheets, in such a manner as to bear the most minute inspection 
of the Committee or the Board, or (as was the case some years 
ago) of a body of experts specially selected to discover inaccuracy 
or carelessness. It is safe to say that it would be impossible to 
find another corps of instructors capablie of doing this immense 
work in so short a time, because the College staff have learned 
to do it by long practice and by having had the heavy burden 
increased by degrees. Were the work new to them, they could 
not possibly accomplish it. The President cannot too highly 
commend them for the thoroughness and conscientiousness with 
which they have always performed this difficult task without a 
murmur. If this entrance examination could be abolished it 
would be a wholesome relief to all concerned — teachers, pupils 
and parents. But, at present, there is no feasible substitute. 
The certificate of the Principal of the school could not always 
be accepted, for the reason that many parents have such an 
exalted idea of their children's capacity and ability that they 
would bring pressure to bear to force a certificate for pupils 
manifestly unqualified ; or the pupils would be removed from 
one school to another, in the hope that perhaps a Principal might 
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be found suflSciently complaisant to sign the necessary paper. 
Not infrequently there is competition between neighboring 
schools, and this competition might cause trouble. Again, the 
pupils of the highest class are personally known to the Principal, 
and although she might be the most conscientious person in the 
world, her judgment might be wai'ped by her feelings. The 
argument has been advanced that, if those admitted on the Prin- 
cipals' certificates are found incompetent, after a fair trial, they 
coul^ be sent back to the common schools. But who has the 
courage to dismiss a hundred girls, if once admitted and classi- 
fied ? If he did it once he would certainly never do it again. 
The City Superintendent has neither the time nor the necessary 
assistance to conduct such an examination. It seems that the 
best method, after all, is the one now in use ; and it must con- 
tinue until the people shall have reached that ideal moral 
condition when examinations can be dispensed with as a waste of 
precious time. Every educator, who has refiected on this subject, 
deplores the fact that too much examination has led to too much 
" cramming," and that constant " marking " has greatly inter- 
fered with steady teaching. 

A REFORM IN THE COLLEGE COURSE. 

Perhaps the worst error committed by many teachers in 
all parts of the country is that of permitting their pupils to 
pursue too many branches of study at the same time. Not 
infrequently boys and girls under fifteen are found wrestling 
with nine or ten different subjects, which is just about as wise as 
to compel them to eat every day at dinner nine or ten courses. 
Forty years ago only three or four branches were pursued at the 
same time, and consequently there was more thoroughness and 
better mental training. Students were compelled to discover 
knowledge for themselves, and were not helped until they 
actually needed help. In these days they are not only spoon- 
fed, but the mental pabulum is masticated and mixed with a sort 
of mental pepsin in order that the students may be graduated as 
rapidly as possible. To such an extent is this vicious " cram- 
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German. 

1 . U^Ianb ate I^rifdjcr, epifdjcr unb bramatifdjcr !Did|tcr. 

2. !Da« gcbcn unb bic ®cbid|tc Don ®. mnkl 

3. SvQtnb citt t^rifd|c« ®cbid|t Don ©• §etne. 

4. 2BeId|e« finb bic bebcutctibftcn Stotnanbiditcr bcr @t%moaxt, 

unb i^rc SBerfe ? 

6. 2BcId|c^ finb bie griJgten bramatifd|cn ^Diditcr f cit @d|illcr ? 

6. giueu furjcn Sluffafe ubcr ^oefie, t)ou iDcnigftcn^ fiinf ©iifeen. 

7. (Sine Slujeigc irgcnb ciner 3lrt. 

8. The ablest royalists were of opinion that these views 
were correct, and that if Cromwell had been permitted 
to follow his own judgment, the exiled dynasty would 
never have been restored; but his plan was directly 
opposed to the feelings of the only class which he dared 
not offend. 

9. I)a^ ift im Scbcn ^fifetic^ eingcrid|tct, 

>Da6 bei ben 9iofen gteid) bie !Domen ftel^'n, 
Unb tt)a« ba^ anne §erj audi fe^nt unb bic^tet, 
3um @d|Iuffe lontmt ba^ SSoneinanberge^'n. 
Sn beinen aiugen l^ab' id) einft gelefen, 
(g« blit?te brin' t)on 8ieb' unb ®IM ein ®d|ein. 
«e^ut bid) ®ott e« Mv* fo fd|6n gewefen, 
53ept bic^ ®ott, e^ ijat nic^t foUen fein. 

10. SBann bir ba« ©ubject be« §au<)tfafee« int)ertirt ? 
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THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 



From 1870 to 1884, candidates were admitted to the College 
who received an average of 75 per cent, in the branches of study 
prescribed for the highest grade of the Grammar School course, 
provided they did not fall below 50 per cent, in Arithmetic and 
Grammar, or below 25 per cent, in either subject. Owing to the 
rapid increase of population there was danger that conditions so 
simple might lead to disastrous overcrowding; and hence the Com- 
mittee on Normal College directed the President to receive, in the 
order of merit, as many new students as could be properly accom- 
modated, without regard to percentages, except that no candidate 
could be admitted whose general average fell below 75. This, 
of course, was the simpler and better method of admission, rigidly 
just, and in harmony with Civil Service Reform ; but an un- 
foreseen difficulty arose : the last candidate admitted reached an 
average of 83 or 84 per cent., and sometimes there were as many 
as a hundred and fifty candidates whose marks were below this 
average but above the 75 required in former years. Such is the 
force of custom, that it was to no purpose that these candidates 
were informed that falling below 83 under the new method was 
equivalent to falling below 75 under the old. They labored under 
a sense of wrong which it was impossible to remove, and which 
subjected the College authorities to misrepresentation. And thus 
it came to pass that many girls of tender age refused to return to 
school, as they should have done, and review their studies, and 
come to the College the next year thoroughly prepared to grapple 
with the higher and more severe subjects of study. Fully appre- 
ciating these difficulties, the natural interest which the teachers 
take in their pupils, and the general loyalty of the Principals to- 
ward the College, the President invited them and their First Grade 
Teachers to meet him in consultation in regard to the methods of 
examination. At the meeting held Dec. 11, 1886, these Teachera 
voted almost unanimously to return to the old method of admit- 
ting all candidates who should receive an average of 75 per cent. 
They were then informed that the questions for examination 
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would be necessarily somewhat more diflScult. The Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Wood, was present at the conference, and 
afterward expressed his fears that the return to the old method 
might cause such an influx of students as would endanger the 
efficiency of the College. That his apprehensions were ground- 
less, though quite natural, the results of the examination for ad- 
mission last June clearly proved. Out of a total of 1,061 candi- 
dates, 666 received an average of 75 per cent, or more. Subsequent 
revision, the correction of clerical errors, a certain allowance for 
Drawing, when necessary to admit an otherwise good scholar, 
raised this number to 682. Inasmuch as 50 or 60 of those ad- 
mitted every year pass the examination solely for the purpose of 
obtaining a certificate of qualification, which will aid them . in 
«ecuring positions in mercantile business, and never intend to 
enter the College as students, the last examination virtually 
limited the number of admissions to the capacity of the building. 
The total number admitted in 1886, under the new and unpopular 
method, was 669 — only 13 less than the number admitted last 
June. It will be observed that but 7 candidates were admitted 
from private schools. The average age of all admitted was 15 
jears, 7 months and 8 days. 

THE DEGREE OF PROFICIENCY IN THE SEVERAL STUDIES. 

The average in each branch of study was as follows: Arithmetic 
68, Composition 80, Drawing 79, Geography 86, Geometry 82, 
Grammar 8»S, History 81, Spelling 77. The examination would 
have been more satisfactory had the marks in Geography and 
Arithmetic been exchanged. For somie reason the work in the 
latter subject was inferior to that of previous years. The ques- 
tions, it is true, were a trifle more difficult, but not sufficiently so 
to account for a difference of 15 per cent, between the Arithmetic 
and Grammar, or for the fact that the Arithmetic fell 7 per cent, 
below the 75 which indicates a good knowledge of the subject 
The History, Geography, Composition and Spelling, being to a 
great extent merely studies of memory, might be readily acquired 
by a child of twelve or thirteen ; but the Arithmetic, Grammar 
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and Geometry require more maturity of mind and greater care in 
teaching. Therefore, it seems an error to assign equal values to 
the eight subjects required for admission. It would be a much 
better plan to make the maximum for admission 1,000 and the min- 
imum 750, and then to assign values as follows : 

Arithmetic, 200. Spelling, 100. History, 75. 

Grammar, 200. Composition, 100. Geography, 75. 

Geometry, 150. Drawing, 100. Total, 1,000. 

This would compel the teachers to give more time and 
attention to the weightier matters of the course, which require 
the exercise of reason and judgment, and less to the subjects 
requiring little more than a good memory. A superior memory 
is an excellent thing when it is the servant of the higher facul- 
ties ; but apart from these it is almost worthless. The President 
suggests the above plan for the consideration of the Committee 
and his fellow-teachers. 

A SLIGHT CHANGE PROPOSED IN THE PLAN OF EXAMINATION. 

On the 3d of December, 1887, another conference with the 
Principals and First Grade Teachers was held in the College 
building, at which the Chairman of the Committee was again 
present. After considerable discussion, the President agreed to 
alter his plan of examination, without violating any of the by- 
laws, so that teachers might be able to devote more time to the 
more difficult branches of study. An examination in Geography 
and History would be still required, but instead of requiring 
answers to ten questions, as heretofore, the candidates would be 
permitted to answer any ten out of fifty in these two subjects. 
The science of geography, or the causes for phenomena on the 
earth's surface, and the philosophy of history, or the causes of 
events, are not studied (if ever studied at all) until students have 
reached a much more mature age than that at which they are 
admitted to the Normal College. The children in school simply 
commit facts to memory, and it is to be regretted that many 
.of these facts are worthless, and are usually forgotten by the 
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healthy mind. If the pupils would learn to select the saUent and 
impoi-tant facts and events, and to pay little or no attention to 
the useless and unimportant, then Geography and History might 
become the most delightful of studies, and the means of culti- 
vating the highest of all the mental faculties — judgment. The 
slight change proposed will be in the direction of reform. 

THE WORK OF EXAMINATION. 

The labor of examining candidates is very severe. Working, 
at least, twelve or fourteen hours a day, it takes the whole staff 
of instructors ten days, in the warm June weather, to complete 
their arduous task. At the same time they are burdened with 
their own examinations for promotion and graduation. Some 
idea of the work accomplished may be formed when the fact is 
stated that they read, criticise and mark 20,000 papers, con- 
sisting, at least, of three sheets to each paper, or a total of 60,000 
sheets, in such a manner as to bear the most minute inspection 
of the Committee or the Board, or (as was the case some years 
ago) of a body of experts specially selected to discover inaccuracy 
or carelessness. It is safe to say that it would be impossible to 
find another corps of instructors capable of doing this immense 
work in so short a time, because the College staff have learned 
to do it by long practice and by having had the heavy burden 
increased by degrees. Were the work new to them, they could 
not possibly accomplish it. The President cannot too highly 
commend them for the thoroughness and conscientiousness with 
which they have always performed this difficult task without a 
murmur. If this entrance examination could be abolished it 
would be a wholesome relief to all concerned — teachers, pupils 
and parents. But, at present, there is no feasible substitute. 
The certificate of the Principal of the school could not always 
be accepted, for the reason that many parents have such an 
exalted idea of their children's capacity and ability that they 
would bring pressure to bear to force a certificate for pupils 
manifestly unqualified ; or the pupils would be removed from 
one school to another, in the hope that perhaps a Principal might 
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be found sufficiently complaisant to sign the necessary paper. 
Not infrequently there is competition between neighboring 
schools, and this competition might cause trouble. Again, the 
pupils of the highest class are personally known to the Principal, 
and although she might be the most conscientious person in the 
world, her judgment might be warped by her feelings. The 
argument has been advanced that, if those admitted on the Prin- 
cipals' certificates are found incompetent, after a fair trial, they 
could be sent back to the common schools. But who has the 
courage to dismiss a hundred girls, if once admitted and classi- 
fied ? If he did it once he would certainly never do it again. 
The City Superintendent has neither the time nor the necessary 
assistance to conduct such an examination. It seems that the 
best method, after all, is the one now in use ; and it must con- 
tinue until the people shall have reached that ideal moral 
condition when examinations can be dispensed with as a waste of 
precious time. Every educator, who has reflected on this subject, 
deplores the fact that too much examination has led to too much 
" cramming," and that constant " marking " has greatly inter- 
fered with steady teaching. 

A REFORM IN THE COLLEGE COURSE. 

Perhaps the worst error committed by many teachers in 
all parts of the country is that of permitting their pupils to 
pursue too many branches of study at the same time. Not 
infrequently boys and girls under fifteen are found wrestling 
with nine or ten different subjects, which is just about as wise as 
to compel them to eat every day at dinner nine or ten courses. 
Forty years ago only three or four branches were pursued at the 
same time, and consequently there was more thoroughness and 
better mental training. Students were compelled to discover 
knowledge for themselves, and were not helped until they 
actually needed help. In these days they are not only spoon- 
fed, but the mental pabulum is masticated and mixed with a sort 
of mental pepsin in order that the students may be graduated as 
rapidly as possible. To such an extent is this vicious " cram- 
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ming" carried in some quarters, that the teachers would be 
justified in applying for a patent for creating mental imbecility. 
An extensive and pretentious curriculum, printed in beautiful 
type, with a large staff of " Professors " of every art and science 
under the sun, seems to have become the fashion owing to the 
competition in the trade of teaching. When a child of twelve 
exhibits to admiring friends a dozen text-books, the Principal 
who has ordered them is pronounced a paragon and the school 
an " academy." Will parents never understand that an educa- 
tion cannot be bought with money; and that if the entire 
subject-matter of the dozen text-books were crammed into the 
child's brain, he would still be ignorant ? Will they not take to 
heart the simple fact that the main purpose of education is 
to strengthen the body, the brain and the soul? A healthy, 
happy child will grow into a good and useful man if wisely 
directed and helped only when he needs help. But he must not 
be pampered or over-fed either physically or mentally. A little 
wholesome hunger is good for him. Students from private 
schools, academies and seminaries have applied for admission to 
the Normal College, whose certificates of qualification apparently 
entitled them to enter the Senior Class; but when examined 
they were found utterly deficient in Arithmetic and proficient in 
— nothing. They had a smattering of many things, but no exact 
knowledge of anything. By far the best taught and best pre- 
pared pupils have entered the College from the common schools. 
Although the number of branches of study pursued at the 
same time in the Normal College had been repeatedly reduced, 
it was deemed advisable at the beginning of the last term to 
make a still further reduction. Without a change in the curri- 
culum prescribed by the Board of Education, the working pro- 
gramme was so altered as to concentrate the student's energies 
upon a less number of studies. Prior to September last the 
Introductory Class had three recitations a week in Algebra, three 
in Geometry, two in Ancient History, two in English Composition, 
four in Latin, four in French or German and one in Drawing. 
Thus, omitting the Drawing, which is really a mental relaxation. 
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they were pursuing six subjects at the same time. This plan of 
work sometimes caused intervals of several days between recita- 
tions on the same subject, which had a tendency to destroy 
interest in and enthusiasm for the study. After due deliberation 
by the Faculty and consultation with the Committee, it was de- 
cided that, while the course as prescribed by the Board must be 
carried out, the working programme could be so altered as to 
teach the same subjects in a better way. That is to say, in the 
Introductory Class, instead of three lessons a week each in two 
mathematical studies, extending over the entire year, it would be 
better to have six lessons a week in one of them during the first 
term, and six in the other during the second term. A similar 
plan was decided on in regard to Ancient History and English 
Composition. Instead of two recitations a week in each during 
the Introductory year, four recitations were given during the 
first term in one of these subjects, and four will be given in the 
other during the second term. In the Sophomore Class, there 
has been a similar concentration m English History and* Rhetoric. 
These changes (not in the course of study but) in the working 
programme went into force last September, and with the most 
beneficial results. An effort will be made to reduce the number 
of studies pursued at the same time in the Junior and Senior 
Classes, but here it may be necessary to request the Board to 
make some changes in the curriculum. It is, however, gratify- 
ing to state that the Introductory Class is now limited to four 
branches of study and the Sophomore to five, one of which. 
Botany, is not a " home " study. One hour a week each is de- 
voted to Music and Drawing, but these are rather recreations 
. than taxes on the mental energies of the students. One hour a 
week has also been given to the Introductory and Junior Classes 
for study in their recitation rooms or for useful reading in the 
Chapel. Part of this time has been utilized by the President to 
instruct the Juniors in the art of teaching the History of the 
United States. 

To sum up this part of the report in a few words, it is only 
necessary to state that every effort has been made by the Presi- 
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dent and Faculty to reduce the number of studies pursued at 
the same time, to make the students thorough in the branches 
taught, to remove anxiety concerning promotion, to create and 
foster a love of learning for its own sake, and above all to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of those committed to their care. 
That they have been moderately successful, the ardent loyalty of 
the Alumnae for their Alma Mater is sufficient proof. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Owing to the fact that tens of thousands of boys have been 
debarred from that wholesome apprenticeship to mechanical 
trades which in former times turned out superior artisans, whose 
industry added so much to the wealth of the country, there 
sprung up everywhere throughout the United States a great and 
urgent demand for manual training, not only in the public but 
also in the private schools. Poor but self-respecting families did 
not know what to do with their boys and girls. Positions as 
clerks for Ihe former and as teachers for the latter seemed the 
only positions to which they could aspire. For various reasons 
not necessary to mention, the hammer, the saw, and the chisel 
had ceased to be honorable implements of toil ; the pen alone 
had become the working tool of the young gentleman and the 
young lady. Consequently, the supply of clerks and teachers 
vastly exceeded the demand, and disappointment, vexation and 
misery were the natural result. But even worse than this, vast 
numbers of young people fell into employments for which they 
had little aptitude; and thus wasted lives which, in other voca- 
tions, might have been blessings to themselves and the com- 
munity. Can anything be more deplorable than to see a young 
man trying to eke out a living in some profession for which he 
has no fitness, when, under a healthier public sentiment, he might 
have been a happy and prosperous farmer or mechanic ? The 
labor which made the United States a great nation, which 
turned out the finest merchant ships in the world, and ma- 
chinery unequaled in any country of Europe, had ceased to be 
noble, and vicious ideas seemed to prevail that manual labor was 
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only suited to the lowest class of European immigrants. The 
remedy for this state of things — strange to say — was found 
in the Kindergarten, which is the true foundation of manual 
training, for it is manual training of the very best kind, be- 
ginning, as it does, at the plastic and formative period of the 
child's life. It is no exaggeration to say that the Kindergarten 
gave the first impetus to the general demand for manual train- 
ing in the schools. 

The Normal College was (to the best of the President's 
recollection) the first institution supported at public expense 
to introduce the Kindergarten as a part of its curriculum. 
When introduced seventeen years ago, the College authorities 
were found fault with for charging the City with the cost of 
teaching the children to play. In vain it was pointed out that 
the underlying philosophy and the unconscious training of the 
whole child would insensibly create and foster a respect for labor, 
and tend to make better scholars in the long run. It was abolished ; 
and it was not until three years later, in the new building, that 
the Kindergarten was re-established under more favorable au- 
spices. In conjunction with the Kindergarten, Drawing, which 
ranks next in the order of usefulness as a training for the hand, 
has always received special attention in the College. The speci- 
mens of industrial drawing produced by the students under the 
excellent instruction of Miss Co veil and Miss Randolph have 
been of a high order, and commanded, in some instances, good 
prices. 

Under the by-laws of your Board, the College has never deviated 
a hair's breadth from the purpose for which it was established 
under statutory law. Just as soon as it became evident that 
manual training would be introduced into the common schools 
the President of the College recommended its introduction into 
the Normal College, in order that its graduates might be able to 
teach every subject taught in the grammar and primary schools 
of the City.* For the purpose of bringing the matter of manual 
training practically before the Committee on Normal College, 

* Vide the President's Annual Report for 1886. 
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the Hon. J. Edward Simmons, President of your Board, pre 
sented a resolution, which was passed, inquiring what steps were 
necessary to be taken in order that the students of the College- 
might be trained to fill positions as teachers of manual training 
in the common schools. This resolution was referred by the 
Chairman of the Normal College Committee to a sub-committee 
consisting of Commissioner Agnew, chairman, and Commissioners- 
Crary and Seligman. Several meetings were held, at which the 
President of the College was present by invitation, and the matter 
freely and carefully discussed. The Chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the sub-committee should "make 
haste slowly, " obtain the best information on the subject, and 
thoroughly mature every plan of operation before any definite 
action were taken ; she was also of the opinion that manual 
training instead of being limited to one or two years should form 
a part of the four years' course of study. The President of the 
College reported that he could find the necessary time and room 
for manual training without detriment to the curriculum as it 
exists, and without increasing the burdens now borne by the stu- 
dents. It was felt, however, that before a practical course in 
manual training could be put in operation, it would be necessary 
to observe its working in the common schools. In the meantime 
it was deemed advisable, and the President was directed to adapt, 
the instruction in Chemistry, Physiology and Drawing to the 
theoretical side of manual training. Finally, aCs the result of the 
discussion, the following resolutions were adopted by the full 
committee : 

"Resolved^ That a course of instruction in manual training be 
provided for in all the classes of the Normal College as soon as^ 
practicable. 

''Resolved^ That the course of instruction in manual training - 
shall be conducted by the present corps of instructors without^ 
detriment to the present course of study and without increasing* 
the tasks of the students." 
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A wisely organized system of manual training, instead of being 
a burden to the students, would become a means of mental relax- 
ation. Could any change Ke more pleasant and wholesome than 
a change from mathematics to molding in clay, or from Latin to 
the drawing of diagrams for the scientific cutting of garments ? 
Dexterity in handicraft is not incompatible with the highest 
order of intellect, and certainly it adds not a little to the sum of 
human happiness. 

THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE. 

Never for a single instant have the College authorities forgot- 
ten or overlooked the reason for the existence of the College — 
to supply the public schools of this city with educated and 
trained teachers. To do this single work well has been the con> 
stant aim of the institution since the day it was established ; and 
it may be safely said that this steadfastness of purpose has saved 
it in all assaults of its enemies. On the whole, its graduates have 
been successful. Nearly three thousand of its three thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-eight graduates have taught in the com- 
mon schools, and more than half of all the female teachers em- 
ployed in these schools to-day are graduates of the Normal- 
College. Several of them have risen to the rank of Principal and 
many of them now fill the higher positions in both grammar and 
primary schools. The testimony of the City Superintendent and 
his Assistants and of tlie best and most successful Principals, is 
that the Normal College graduates luake the nioet competent 
teachers. It was not the fault of the College that the supply of 
teachers exceeded the demand ; nay, had the College never ex- 
isted the supply would have been much greater and vastly in- 
ferior, while the demand would have remained unchanged. The 
trouble is not in the College but in a vitiated public sentiment in 
regard to labor. Tliis condition of tilings must continue until 
new channels of employment are opened for women, or until all 
kinds of honest work are considered respectable. If the Ward 
Trustees would uniformly appoint the best teachers in the order 
of merit, regardless of extraneous influences, it would soon be 
found that the supply of good teachers would be les^s. tlv^vxs.\k\fc. 
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demand ; and, as a natural consequence, the inefficient would 
drop into other callings for which they might have an aptitude. 
But it may be asked, Why do you graduate inferior teachers ? 
For the very simple reason that human foresight cannot always 
determine the future of any student. Not infrequently the vale- 
dictorian turns out a failure, and a student near the foot of her 
class turns out a success. Domestic complications, family afflic- 
tions, or ill-health may, in a few months, convert the most prom- 
ising graduate into the most lifeless teacher ; or an inferior grad- 
uate, under the inspiring influence of the sole command of a class 
and under the sympathetic direction of an able Principal, may de- 
velop powers as a disciplinarian and teacher which may surprise 
her friends and instructors. The test of practical experience is 
necessary to confirm the judgment of the most competent ex- 
perts ; and this test your Board has wisely provided for in the 
granting of a temporary license. It is really difficult to under- 
stand why more is expected from a young woman than from a 
young man under like circumstances. Is every graduate of a 
medical, law, naval or military school successful in his chosen 
profession ? Carefully selected statistics show that less than fifty 
per cent, of the graduates of these professional schools achieve 
even a moderate success, and not more than ten per cent, a great 
success. The business streets of the great cities are full of suc- 
cessful bankers, brokers, merchants and manufacturers who had 
utterly failed in the practice of law and medicine. But, fortu- 
nately for them, they had discovered their lack of professional 
aptitude before it was too late. The woman teacher has no such 
opportunity to change her calling ; she must continue to ply a 
profession for which she has little fitness, or sink to a lower posi- 
tion in the social scale — lower according to a false public senti- 
ment, but not lower in reality, if she have found the work that 
she is qualified to do. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOB COLLEGE TEACHERS. 

Owing to the marriage of one Tutor, the appointment of 

another to a professorship in Yassar College, and the death of a 

critic-teacher in the Training Department, there was a general 
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promotion of meritorious instructors of inferior rank. Three 
competitive examinations were held to fill the vacancies in the 
lower positions. The tutorship in Mathematics was won by 
Margaret Barclay Wilson, and that in Latin and Literature, by 
Elizabeth M. Tyng ; but, as the latter had not had the necessary ex- 
perience as an instructor, a second examination was held, in which 
Christobel Flood was the successful competitor. The examina- 
tion to fill the vacancy in the Training Department was searching 
and severe, particularly in those branches of study taught in the 
common schools ; and although most of the papers presented by 
the candidates were nearly excellent, those of May L. Babcock 
and Elizabeth M. Tyng were superior, and (singular to say) pre- 
cisely equal in merit. And what is still more singular, this 
result was reached by two examiners, neither of whom knew any- 
thing of the other's marks. It was then discovered that one had 
been the valedictorian and the other the salutatorian of the 
graduating class of 1887. In these circumstances, the Committee 
recommended the appointment of . both candidates; and the 
recommendation was approved by a unanimous vote of your 
Board, for the reason that the overcrowded condition of the 
Training Department required the services of an additional 
teacher. It is gratifying to be able to state that the four new 
instructors thus obtained are now doing very satisfactory work. 

THE MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examining Committee consists of the Chairman of the 
Normal College Committee, the President of the College and 
the head of the department in which the vacancy exists. As far 
as possible, public notice is given of the vacancy and the salary 
attached to it, and of the time and place of the examination. 
At the hour appointed — for obvious reasons, at 9 o'clock, a. m., 
on Saturday — the Chairman of the Examining Committee writes 
the name, age, residence, experience in teaching and the name of 
the institution in which she was educated of each candidate. 
He then assigns her a number under which she is examined, and 
which she must place at the head of every paper she produces. 
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The other two examiners do not know the candidates by name, 
for the names are withheld by the Chairman until after the 
results have been determined. The Chairman then reads to the 
candidates the conditions established by the Committee on 
Normal College, one of which is that the right is reserved to 
choose a teacher from all who may receive an average of 85 
per cent, and upward, and the other is (if the vacancy be in the 
College) that experience in teaching, for at least one year, is an 
indispensable requisite. This method of conducting the com- 
petitive examinations precludes the possibility of favoritism, and 
insures the exclusion of political influence as a factor in the 
appointment of teachers. If the Ward Trustees could be in- 
duced or compelled by law to pursue a similar course in the 
appointment of teachers in the common schools, it would be one 
of the greatest reforms ever effected in the city and a blessing to 
the rising generation. 

OCCUPATIONS OF J»ARENT8 AND GUARDIANS. 

In order to correct misstatements and erroneous opinions re- 
garding the social condition of the College students, it was 
deemed necessary in last year's report to publish the occupations 
of their parents and guardians. It was then found that every 
rank and station in life, from the banker and merchant down to 
the coachman and day-laborer, was fairly represented. In the 
present report a more carefully prepared list of occupations is 
given, in which it appears that thirteen hundred and sixty-three 
parents and guardians pursue one hundred and seventy different 
callings. A a might be expected, the merchants and manufact- 
urers greatly outnumber any other occupation. There is, ho*v- 
ever, a goodly number of the professional class — thirty-seven 
lawyers, twenty-six physicians, twenty-four teachers, seven pro- 
fessors, six clergymen, six editors, three architects, three judges 
and one recorder. To balance these, there are six liquor dealers, 
five janitors, twenty-three carpenters, fourteen butchers, forty- 
five clerks, four conductors and six truckmen. The mechanical 
callings are about equal to the mercantile and manufacturing. 
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No wonder the European is astonished that so vast a number of 
students, belonging to every creed and race and station in life, can 
meet on terms of perfect equality in the same educational insti- 
tution. 

CONCLUSION. 

The President, Professors and Tutors feel under deep obliga- 
tion to your Board for the generous support of the College and 
for the efforts so successfully made to restore the money taken 
from their salaries by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of 1886. They feel especially indebted to your President, the 
Hon. J. Edward Simmons, to the Hon. William Wood and to 
Commissioner Mary Nash Agnew for their untiring zeal in be- 
half of the College and its Instructors. The President would 
state in conclusion that he cannot speak too highly of the loyalty, 
devotion and energy of his associates, and of the entire harmony 

which has always prevailed in the institution. 
» 

Respectfully submitted, 

THOMAS HUNTEE, A.M., Ph.D., 

President Normal CMege. 



COURSE OF STUDIES 



FOB THE 



NORMAL COLLEGE. 



Inteoductory Class. First Year — fe'iRST Term. 

4. Latin — Principia Latina, Part I; Latin Grammar. 

4. French — Progressive and Practical Coui-se, Part I; Verbs, Auxiliaries, 
Regular Verbs, Common Phrases, and Proverbs; Translation; Reading; 
Colloquial Exercises. 

4. German — Elements of German Grammar, especially conjugation and de- 
clension, with exercises in reading and writing. 

2. English — Synthesis and Analysis of English Sentences; Letter-writing. 

2. History — An outline of the History of the Ancient Empires; History of 
Greece. 

6. MatJ^matics — Algebra — Simple Equations. Geometry — Book I, and first 
twelve propositions of Book II. 

1. DroAJoing, 

1. Mfisic, 



First Year — Second Term. 

4. Latin — Principia Latina, Part II; Latin Grammar. 

4. French — ^Progressive and Practical Course, Part I, continued ; Regular Verb» 
completed; Irregular Verbs of first and second conjugations; Common 
Phrases and Proverbs; Translation; Reading; Colloquial Exercises. 

4. GerrMm — Elements of Grammar continued, with the introduction of easy 
conversational phrases. 
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2. English — Etymology; Latin and English Synonyms ; Greek Roots. 

2. History — History of Rome. 

6. Mathematics — Algebra — ^Radicals, ^eome^ry— Book II, completed. Books 

III and IV. 
1. Dravjing, 

1 . Music, 



Sophomore Class. Second Year — First Term. 

4. Latin — Sallust; Latin Grammar. 

4. French — Progressive and Practical Course, Part II; Irregular Verbs of 
third and fourth conjugations; Familiar Phrases and short select Quo- 
tations; Translation; Reading; Colloquial Exercises. 

4; German — German Grammar, with Translations from English into German; 
Reading and Translation of selected Pieces of German Prose and Poetry ; 
Conversation in German on Practical subjects. 

2. English — Composition. 

2. History — Lessons connecting Ancient History (Ronian) with that of Modern 
Europe ; Outlines of English History from 55 B. C. to accessioii of George 
I, with sketch of contemporaneous French History. 

2. Mathematics — Algebra — Quadratics. 

2. Physics — Constitution of Matter; Mechanics. 

2. Botany — Anatomy of Pla/nts — Leaves, roots, stems, flowers, with schedule 
and blackboard exercises. Physiology of Plants — Chemical constituents, 
tissues, life history of plants; Use of microscope. 

1. Dramng, 

1. Music, 



Second Year — Second Term. 

4. Latin — Virgil — JEneid, Book I; Grammar and Prosody. 

4. French — Progressive and Practical Course, Part II, continued ; Verbs con- 
tinued, completed and reviewed; Translation; Reading; Colloquial 
Elei'cisei^. 

4. 6^eri?Min— German Grammar; Reading; Translation as above, continued; 
Conversations on the Geography of Germany. 

2. Fnglishr— Rhetoric, 

2. History — Outlines of English History continued to the present time, with 
sketch of contemporaneous French History, including the general course 
of the French Revolution and the First Empire. 
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2. Mathematics — Geometry, Book V ; Elements of Solid Geometry and of 
Conic Sections. 

2. PhyMcs — Refraction ; Lenses ; Optical Instniments. 

1. Botany — Anatomy of Plants, continued. 

1. Physiology — Anatomy and Physiology of Animals, with their practical 
applications to elementary Hygiene (commenced). 

1. Drawing. 

1. Music. 



Junior Class. Third Year — First Term. 

3. Latin — Virgil — ^JEneid, Books II and VI ; Grammar and Prosody. 

5L French — French Grammar, theory and practice ; Instructions and Exercises, 
in Letter-writing ; Translation, La Fontaine's Fables. French Litera- 
ture — Middle Ages, Renaissance, Seventeenth Century. 

3. German — Grammar reviewed ; Reading and Translation of more difficult 
pieces ; Conversation on the History of Germany. 

•3. English— ^ngW^h. Literature — English writers from Chaucer to Milton, 
inclusive. 

1. History — History of the United States (review). 

1. Mathematics — Higher Arithmetic (review). 

^. Astronomy — Descriptive Astronomy. 

.1. Botany — Analysis and Classification of Plants. 

:2. Physiology — Anatomy and Physiology of Animals, continued, 

:2. Methods of Teaching, 

.1. Drawirig, 

1. Music. 

Practice in the Training Department. 



Third Year— Second Term. 

S. Latin — Cicero ; Grammar and Pr6sody. 

3. French — French Grammar, continued ; Exercises in Letter-writing j 
Translation, La Fontaine ; Literature — Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries ; Selections. 

3. German — Grammar, etc., as above, continued ; History of Literature. 

2. English — English Literature — English writers from Milton to the end of 
Queen Anne's reign. 

1. Elocution. 
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4. Physics — Electricity ; Heat ; Chemistry of the Atmospheric Elements. 
1. Botany — Analysis and Classification of Plants, continued, 

5. Physiology — Anatomy and Physiology of Animals, continued. (As each 

subordinate topic is taken up, attention will be directed to both its 
educational and hygienic bearings in the school-room.) The Classifica- 
tion of Animals. 

% Methods of Teaching. 

1. Dravjing, 

1. Music, 

Practice in the Training Department, 



Senior Class. Fourth Year— First Term. 

2. Latin — Horace — Selections from Odes, Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. 

2. French — French Grammar, completed ; Letter-writing and Composition ; 

Translation ; Literature of the Nineteenth Century ; Appropriate Texts 
explained. 

3. Germa/n — The History of German Literature ; Translations from German 

into English, and vice versa; Composition, especially Letter-writing. 

3. English — English Literature — English writers from the period of Queen 
Anne to Burns, inclusive ; Elocution. 

2. Physics — Radiations and Spectrum Analysis. 

2. Geology — Characters of Minerals, with a view to object-teaching ; Dynamical 

Geology. 

1. Ethics — As the basis of School Government. 

3. Intellectual Philosophy and Theory of Teaching, 
1. Drawing, 

1. Music, 

4. Practice in the Training Department, 



Fourth Year — Second Term. 

2. Latin — Tacitus — Agricola. 

French — La Fontaine, with a special view to the study of idioms and prac- 
tice of teaching ; Letter-writing and Composition ; Translation ; Liter- 
ature, completed ; Outlines of the History of Pedagogy in France. 

:2. ^'en/Mxw— History of German Literature, as above, continued. 
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ornament (borders), Egyptian and Greek. One original border, 
composed of the leaves and flowers used in this or the Sixth 
grade. One original combination of the above leaves and 
flowers in a square ; repeat the square for wall-paper or oil-cloth 
design. * 

FOURTH GRADE. 

1. Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of a Fourth 
Header (a different book from that of the Fifth and Sixth 
Grade) ; oral lessons on Qovcixmyn minerals and metals ; compo- 
sitions as before ; spelling^ meaning and use of words, as before, 
at least 150 additional words, and review of all pre viously taught ; 
exercises in prefixes and suffixes continued ; English Grammar 
(without text-book) — the construction of sentences, with a view 
to develop a knowledge of the parts of speech, and to illustrate 
the terms subject, predicate and object. 

2. Arithmetic — Written and Mental. — Denominate Numbers 
completed, with practical applications. 

3. Geography, — Keview the United States; other parts of 
North America in detail, and Asia and Africa in outline. 

4. History of the United States (without text-book). — Outline 
with greater detail. 

5. Penmanship, — Writing in copy-books continued ; practice 
in large and small writing. 

6. Drawing, — On paper illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from chart. Draw the spiral. Two varieties of conven- 
tional lobed leaves and two flowers. Combinations of the leaves 
and flowers of this grade in a geometric form. Two examples of 
bi-symmetrical ornament, mediaeval and moresque. Two original 
examples of surface covering, using the leaves or flower forms of 
Fifth Grade. One vase, not less than five inches, without 
perspective effect, ornamented, using the spiral. 
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THIRD GRADE. 



1. Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of an easy 
Fifth' Header — at least one lesson per week in supplementary 
reading ; oral lessons on the simple facts of natural philosophy ; 
compositions as before ; spelling^ ^neaning and use of words, as 
before ; exercises in the formation of derivative words / English 
Grainmar (without text-book) continued. 

2. Arithmetic, — Written and Mental. — Through Percentage, 
including such rules as do not involve consideration of time, with 
their applications. Problems to be chiefly such as involve the 
ordinary business transactions. 

3. Geography, — ^South America and Europe, in detail. 

4. History of the United States. — To the Revolution. 

5. Penmanship, — Writing in copy-books, with practice in 
different styles ; short paragraphs to be written from dictation ; 
instruction in letter-writing. 

6. Drawing, — On paper, illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from chart. Draw one historic vase, not less than six 
inches high, without perspective effect, decorated. One original 
pottery form, without perspective effect, decorated with any leaf, 
flower form, or historic ornament used in previous grades. Two 
examples of bi-symmetrical historic ornament of different styles, 
greatest dimension not less than six inches. Two original examples 
of surface covering, using not less than two different units for 
the repetition. One original circular border. An example of 
design for textile fabric. 



SECOND GRADE. 



1. Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of a Fifth 
Reader — supplementary reading continued ; oral lessons on the 
siinple facts relating to air, water, light, heat and sound; compo- 
sitions as before ; spelling^ tneaning and use of words, as before ; 
exercises in the formation of tlerivative words^ continued. English 
Gramma/r — ^the construction of compound and complex sentences, 
with the view of teaching propriety of expression. 
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2. Arithmetic, — Written and Mental. — Interest, simple and 
compound, including partial payments ; Discount, bank and true ; 
Proportion, simple and compound. . 

3. Geography, — The review of Europe ; Asia, Africa and 
Oceanica, in detail. 

4. History of the United States. — To the administration of 
President Buchanan. 

5. Penmanship. — Writing in copy-books ; also, of paragraphs 
and business forms, such as bills, receipts and drafts ; letter- writ- 
ing continued. 

6. Drawing, — On paper. From illustration on blackboard, 
from dictation and from chart. One natural lobed leaf and 
flower — conventionalize them, and with them draw two designs 
for industrial purposes. From the model or round : Cube, square, 
prism, cone, cylinder, and square pyramid. Draw {free-hand) 
concentric squares, hexagon, octagon, circle, concentric circles, 
ellipse, oval. 

Theoretical Perspective Drawvng {Permissible,) 

7. Draw in linear perspective, from drawings made on black- 
board only, the following : picture plane, horizon, points of sight, 
points of distance, points at different distances within the picture 
plane ; horizontal and vertical lines of different lengths and dis- 
tances within the picture plane ; vertical and horizontal squares, 
cubes, square prism and square pyramid in parallel perspective ; 
in angular perspective, horizontal cubes and square pyramids. 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. Langxiage Lessons, — Reading^ spelling^ meaning 2ind use of 
words, continued ; supplementary reading as before ; English 
Gram.mar continued ; compositions continued ; a review of the 
previous grades in the formation of words, 

2. Arithmetic, — Written and Mental. — A review of the busi- 
ness arithmetic of the preceding grades ; also. Exchange, Equation 
of Payments, Averaging Acc^ounts, Custom House business, Part- 
nership and Mensuration. 
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3. Geography, — A general review. 

4. History of' the United States, — Completed with a general 
review, and the principal features of the Federal, State and Muni- 
cipal Governments. 

5. Penmanship, — Exercises in copy-books, and in writing 
selected paragraphs from dictation ; business forms ; letter-writing 
continued. 

6. Drawing, — On paper. — Draw from the round {free-ham^d) 
hexagonal and octagonal prisms. Groups of the following models : 
cube, cone, cylinder, plinths, pyramid, antique vase. Original 
designs for industrial purposes. 

The oval, ellipse, hexagon, octagon, pentagon, concentric 
circles, concentric squares, spiral, equilateral triangle and trefoil. 
Two examples of bi-symmetrical historic ornament. 

7. Plam,e Geometry, — Fundamental theorems and problems. 

Theoretical Perfective Drawing {Permissible,) 

8. Draw in parallel perspective — The cube, square prism, 
pyramid, hexagonal prism, the circle, cone, cylinder. 

Draw in angular perspective — the cube, square- prism and 
pyramid. 

PERMISSIBLE STUDIES. 

Algebra, theoretical perspective drawing, book-keeping, and 
outlines of astronomy are permissible subjects. Any or all of 
these subjects may be taught in any school, if permitted by the 
Committee on Course of Study, upon application by the Board of 
Trustees. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS RELATIVE TO INSTRUCTION IN THE J8EVERAL 

GRADES OF THE GRAMMAR COURSE. 

1. In the several grades the minimum time for Language Les- 
sons, per week, shall be 5 hours ; Arithmetic, 3 hours ; Penman- 
ship, 2 hours ; Geography, 1 hour ; Drawing, 40 min. ; History 
(Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5), 40 min. 

The remaining time, per week, to be distributed at the discretion 
of the Principal. 
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2. Opening exercises, 15 minutes; noon intermission, 60 
minntes. 

Opening exercises to commence punctually at 9 o'clock a, m., 
and dismissal at 3 o'clock p. m. 

No class exercise shall take place before 9 o'clock a. m., or 
after 3 o'clock p. m. 

3 Redding, — In the reading lessons of each grade the pupils 
shall be required to state in their own language the subject matter 
of the lesson. Prose and verse recitation by the pupils in the 
school shall be selected from books upon the supply list of the 
Board of Education. 

4. Use of Pencils and Pens, — The pupils not to be allowed to 
write with short pencils ; in all the grades particular attention to 
be given to the proper manner of holding the pen, and the position 
at the desk. The exercises in each grade to be such as are re- 
quired to give ease and rapidity, as well as accuracy in style. 
Blackboard instruction to be given in each grade. Pupils of the 
first five grades to be supplied with blank books for dictation 
exercises, which should be given at least once a week. 

5. Composition, — Compositions shall be written once a week 
in all grammar classes, in presence of the teachers, upon subjects 
connected with the oral lessons of the grades, or upon subjects 
read and explained in the class-room ; and these compositions shall 
be criticised and rewritten. Home work shall be limited to the 
first grade. 

6. Dictation am^d Correction of Language. — Exercises in writ- 
ing sentences and paragraphs from dictation shall be given in each 
grade, and the pupils in all the grades shall be trained in the cor- 
rection of language, and taught to avoid common errors of speech. 

7. Arithmetic, — Kapid calculation in the simple rules of Arith- 
metic should be practiced by all the pupils from the lowest to the 
highest grade. 

8. Singing, — Instruction in singing shall be given to the pupils 
in every grade, except the first grade of boys, by the class teacher, 
at least 10 minutes each day, excepting the day when the special 
teacher gives a lesson. The music used shall be such as is found 
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in the books contained in the supply list of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

9. Sewing. — Instruction in sewing may be given to the pupils 
in the Female Grammar Schools. 

10. Physical Training. — The pupils shall be exercised daily 
in such a manner as to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, 
and impart an easy and graceful carriage to the body. Calisthenic 
exercises should be employed for the attainment of these objects. 

11. Manners a/nd Morals. — Such instructions should be given 
daily to the pupils of all the grades as will foster a spirit of kind- 
ness and courtesy toward each other, a feeling of respect toward 
parent and teacher, and a love of cleanliness, order, law and truth. 

12. Size of Classes. — No class shall contain more than sixty 
pupils. 

13. Time in First Grade. — Pupils in the first grade are re- 
quired to pursue the studies of that grade for one year. 
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2. English — English Literature — English writers of the Nineteenth Centnrjr 

Elocution. 

3. Fhysica — Energy. 

a. PhAfsical Geography — The Applications of Geology, Botany and ZoSlogy 
to the teaching of Physical Geography. 

1. JEthica — As the basis of School Government. 

8. Intellectual Philosophy and Theory of Teaching, 



1. Drawing, 

1. Music. 

4. Practice in the Training Department. 

At the end of the last term, in which Algebra, Geometry, Astrom^omy, Miaiory 
of the United States, Arithmetic, Spelling and Grammar (»re taught, there shalii 
he a written eooamina4ion in these subjects, and the marks then received Jhf^ fAe 
students shaJl be averaged with the marks given in tJ^ other subjects ai the time 
of graduation. But in case of failure in Arithmetic, Chramnhar and Spelling, 
the student so failing shaU be conditioned to pass a saiiafatctor^ sxaukinatioii 
before graduation. 



COURSE 



OF 



INSTRUCTION 



COUESE OF INSTEUCTION 



PRESCRIBED FOR 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 

1. Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of a Third 
Header ; oral lessons on the qualities and uses of familiar objects, 
such as articles of clothing, food, material for building; and so 
forth ; compositions upon subjects connected with the oral lessons 

of the grade ; spelling^ meam^ing and use of words, chiefly from 
the lessons of the reading book and from the oral lessons of the 
grade ; also selected miscellaneous words in general use, at least 
150 in number, to be taught chiefly by writing them separately, 
and in short sentences from dictation. 

2. Arithmetic, — Written and Mental. — Through the simple 
rules and Federal money, with practical examples. Tables of 
weights and measures to be taught, with simple practical appli- 
cations. 

3. Geography — (without text-books). — The "World, from globes 
and outline maps. 

4. Penmanship, — Words of various length, presented in the 
order of their difficulty. Practice in capitals continued. 

5. Drawing. — On paper, illustrated on blackboard, from 
dictation and from chart. 
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Draw semicircles on vertical and horizontal diameters of four 
inches. By symmetrical arrangements of simple and compound 
curves on vertical axis, two of each. Two simple historic borders 
— illustrating horizontal repetition of a unit. Two conventional 
cordate leaves ; symmetrical arrangement of these leaves in the 
equilateral triangle and the octagon. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

1. Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of a Third 
Reader (a different book from that used in the Eighth Grade) ; 
oral lessons on animals ; compositions as before ; spelling^ memii/ng 
and use of words as before, at least 150 additional words, and a 
review of those previously taught. 

2. Arithmetic — Written and Mental. — Through subtraction 
of Common Fractions, including practical applications ; weights 
and measures — as before — completed. 

3. Geography — (without text-book). — The United States. 

4. Penmanship. — Single words, each to commence with a 
capital; short phrases. 

5. Drawi/ng. — On paper, illustrated on blackboard from dicta- 
tion and from chart. Draw two circles not less than 4 inches in 
diameter. Two borders, illustrating the principle of horizontal 
repetition — two different units to be used in each border. Two 
conventional hastate leaves. Symmetrical arrangement of the 
cordate leaves of the previous grade in trefoil and quatrefoil. 
One example of surface covering, consisting of the repetition 
of a geometric unit, 

SIXTH GRADE. 

1. Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of an easy 
Fourth Keader ; oral lessons on plants ; compositions^ as before ; 
spelling, meaning and use of words, as before — at least 150 ad- 
ditional words, and review all previously taught ; easy exercise in 
suffioces. 
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2. Arithmetic — Written and Mental. — Common Fractions com- 
pleted. 

3. Geography — (without text-books). — General outlines of 
South America and Europe. 

4. Penmcmship. — Single words continued ; also short phrases 
and easy sentences. 

5. Drawing. — On paper, illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from chart. Draw two ellipses, one on vertical major 
axis of 4 inches, one on horizontal major axis of 4 inches. 
Draw two ovals of different proportions. Compound curves on 
vertical axis. Two examples of vases of different styles. Draw 
one conventional leaf and one flower, two views of each ; the 
same in an original design. Draw a vertical border, using the 
hastate leaves of the Seventh Grade. 



FIFTH GRADE. 



1. Lam^guage Lessons. — Reading of the grade of a Fourth 
Header ; oral lessons on the human body ; compositions as before ; 
spelling^ meaning and use of words, as before — at least 150 ad- 
ditional wordsj and review of all previously taught ; exercises in 
prefixes and suffixes. 

2. Arithmetic — Written and Mental. — Decimals and practical 
applications of Common and Decimal Fractions ; also, reduction, 
ascending and descending, of Integral Denominate Numbers. 

3. Geography — North America in outline and the United 
States in detail. 

4. History of the United States (without a text-book). — A 
brief general outline. 

5. Penmanship. — Phrases and sentences varying in length and 
degree of difliculty. 

6. Drawing. — On paper, illustrated on blackboard, from 
dictation and from chart. Draw a regular pentagon. Draw two 
varieties of trilobate conventional leaves and two conventional 
flowers. One Greek vase without perspective effect or ornament, 
not less than five inches in height. Two examples of historic 
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ornament (borders), Egyptian and Greek. One original border, 
composed of the leaves and flowers used in this or the Sixth 
grade. One original combination of the above leaves and 
flowers in a square ; repeat the square for wall-paper or oil-cloth 
design. * 

FOURTH GRADE. 

1. Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of a Fourth 
Keader (a different book from that of the Fifth and Sixth 
Grade) ; oral lessons on common minerals and metals ; compo- 
sitions as before ; spelling^ meaning and use of words, as before, 
at least 150 additional words, and review of all pre viously taught ; 
exercises in prefixes and suffixes continued ; English Grammar 
(without text-book) — the construction of sentences, with a view 
to develop a knowledge of the parts of speech, and to illustrate 
the terms subject, predicate and object. 

2. Arithmetic — Written and Mental. — Denominate Numbers 
completed, with practical applications. 

3. Geography, — Keview the United States; other parts of 
North America in detail, and Asia and Africa in outline. 

4. History of the United States (without text-book).— Outline 
with greater detail. 

5. Penmanship, — Writing in copy-books continued ; practice 
in large and small writing. 

6. Drawing, — On paper illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from chart. Draw the spiral. Two varieties of conven- 
tional lobed leaves and two flowers. Combinations of the leaves 
and flowers of this grade in a geometric form. Two examples of 
bi-symmetrical ornament, mediaeval and moresque. Two original 
examples of surface covering, using the leaves or flower forms of 
Fifth Grade. One vase, not less than five inches, without 
perspective effect, ornamented, using the spiral. 
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THIRD GRADE. 



1. Language Lessons. — Reading of the grade of an easy 
Fifth* Keader — at least one lesson per week in supplementary 
reading ; oral lessons on the simple facts of natural philosophy ; 
Gonvpositions as before ; spelling^ meaning and use of words, as 
before ; exercises in the formation of derivative words / English 
Gramma/r (without text-book) continued. 

2. Arithmetic, — Written and Mental. — Through Percentage, 
including such rules as do not involve consideration of time, with 
their applications. Problems to be chiefly such as involve the 
ordinary business transactions. 

3. Geography. — ^South America and Europe, in detail. 

4. History of the United States. — To the Revolution. 

5. Penmanship. — Writing in copy-books, with practice in 
different styles ; short paragraphs to be written from dictation ; 
instruction in letter-writing. 

6. Drawing. — On paper, illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from chart. Draw one historic vase, not less tlian six 
inches high, witliout perspective effect, decorated. One original 
pottery form, without perspective effect, decorated with any leaf, 
flower form, or historic ornament used in previous grades. Two 
examples of bi-symmetrical historic ornament of different styles, 
greatest dimension not less than six inches. Two original examples 
of surface covering, using not less than two different units for 
the repetition. One original circular border. An example of 
design for textile fabric. 



SECOND GRADE. 



1. Jjanguage Lessons. — Reading of the grade of a Fifth 
Keader — supplementary reading continued ; oral lessons on the 
simple facts relating to air, water, light, heat and sound; compo- 
sitions as before ; spelling^ meaning and ^ise of words, as before ; 
exercises in the formation of derivative words^ continued. English 
Gramma/r — the construction of compound and complex sentences, 
with the view of teaching propriety of expression. 
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2. Arithmetic. — Written and Mental. — Interest, simple and 
compound, including partial payments ; Discount, bank and true ; 
Proportion, simple and compound. . 

3. Geography, — The review of Europe ; Asia, Africa and 
Oceanica, in detail. 

4. Histoid of the United States. — To the administration of 
President Buchanan. 

5. Pemnanship, — Writing in copy-books ; also, of paragraphs 
and business forms, such as bills, receipts and drafts ; letter-writ- 
ing continued. 

6. Drawing, — On paper. From illustration on blackboard, 
from dictation and from chart. One natural lobed leaf and 
flower — conventionalize them, and with them draw two designs 
for industrial purposes. From the model or round : Cube, square, 
prism, cone, cylinder, and square pyramid. Draw {free-hand) 
concentric squares, hexagon, octagon, circle, concentric circles, 
ellipse, oval. 

Theoretical Perspective Drawing {Permissible,) 

7. Draw in linear perspective, from drawings made on black- 
board only, the following : picture plane, horizon, points of sight, 
points of distance, points at different distances within the picture 
plane ; horizontal and vertical lines of different lengths and dis- 
tances within the picture plane ; vertical and horizontal squares, 
cubes, square prism and square pyramid in parallel perspective ; 
in angular perspective, horizontal cubes and square pyramids. 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. Language Lessons, — Reading^ spelling,^ meaning and use of 
words, continued ; supplementary reading as before ; English 
Grammar continued ; compositions continued ; a review of the 
previous grades in the formation of words, 

2. Arithmetic, — Written and Mental. — A review of the busi- 
ness aritlimetic of the preceding grades; also. Exchange, Equation 
of Payments, Averaging Acciounts, Custom House business, Part- 
Tjer&hip and Mensuration. 
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3. Geography. — A general review. 

4. History of 'the United States. — Completed with a general 
review, and the principal features of the Federal, State and Muni- 
cipal Governments. 

5. Penmanship. — Exercises in copy-books, and in writing 
selected paragraphs from dictation ; business forms ; letter-writing 
continued. 

6. Drawing. — On paper. — Draw from the round {free-hand) 
hexagonal and octagonal prisms. Groups of the following models : 
cube, cone, cylinder, plinths, pyramid, antique vase. Original 
designs for industrial purposes. 

The oval, ellipse, hexagon, octagon, pentagon, concentric 
circles, concentric squares, spiral, equilateral triangle and trefoil. 
Two examples of bi-symmetrical historic ornament. 

7. Plam^e Oeomei/ry. — Fundamental theorems and problems. 

Theoretical Perspective Drawing {Permissible.) 

8. Draw in parallel perspective — The cube, square prism, 
pyramid, hexagonal prism, the circle, cone, cyhnder. 

Draw in angular perspective — the cube, square- prism and 
pyramid. 

PERMISSIBLE STUDIES. 

Algebra, theoretical perspective drawing, book-keeping, and 
outlines of astronomy are permissible subjects. Any or all of 
these subjects may be taught in any school, if permitted by the 
Committee on Course of Study, upon application by the Board of 
Trustees. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS RELATIVE TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SEVERAL 

GRADES OF THE GRAMMAR COURSE. 

1. In the several grades the minimum time for Language Les- 
sons, per week, shall be 5 hours ; Arithmetic, 3 hours ; Penman- 
ship, 2 hours ; Geography, 1 hour ; Drawing, 40 min. ; History 
(Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5), 40 min. 

The remaining time, per week, to be distributed at the discretion 
of the Principal. 
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2. Opening exercises, 15 minutes; noon intermission, 60 
minutes. • 

Opening exercises to commence punctually at 9 o'clock a, m., 
and dismissal at 3 o'clock p. m. 

No class exercise shall take place before 9 o'clock a., m., or 
after 3 o'clock p. m. 

3 Reading, — In the reading lessons of each grade the pupils 
shall be required to state in their own language the subject matter 
of the lesson. Prose and verse recitation by the pupils in the 
school shall be selected from books upon the supply list of the 
Board of Education. 

4. Use of Pencils and Pens. — The pupils not to be allowed to 
write with short pencils ; in all the grades particular attention to 
be given to the proper manner of holding the pen, and the position 
at the desk. The exercises in each grade to be such as are re- 
quired to give ease and rapidity, as well as accuracy in style. 
Blackboard instruction to be given in each grade. Pupils of the 
first five grades to be supplied with blank books for dictation 
exercises, which should be given at least once a week. 

5. Composition. — Compositions shall be written once a week 
in all grammar classes, in presence of the teachers, upon subjects 
connected with the oral lessons of the grades, or upon subjects 
read and explained in the class-room ; and these compositions shall 
be criticised and rewritten. Home work shall be limited to the 
first grade. 

6. Dictation a/nd Correction of Language. — Exercises in writ- 
ing sentences and paragraphs from dictation shall be given in each 
grade, and the pupils in all the grades shall be trained in the cor- 
rection of language, and taught to avoid common errors of speech. 

7. Arithmetic. — Rapid calculation in the simple rules of Arith- 
metic should be practiced by all the pupils from the lowest to the 
highest grade. 

8. Singing. — Instruction in singing shall be given to the pupils 
in every grade, except the first grade of boys, by the class teacher, 
at least 10 minutes each day, excepting the day when the special 
teacher gives a lesson. The music used shall be such as is found 
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in the books contained in the supply list of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

9. Sewing. — Instruction in sewing may be given to the pupils 
in the Female Grammar Schools. 

10. Physical Trmning, — The pupils shall be exercised daily 
in such a manner as to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, 
and impart an easy and graceful carriage to the body. Calisthenic 
exercises should be employed for the attainment of these objects. 

11. Manners a/nd Morals. — Such instructions should be given 
daily to the pupils of all the grades as will foster a spirit of kind- 
ness and courtesy toward each other, a feeling of respect toward 
parent and teacher, and a love of cleanliness, order, law and truth. 

12. Size of Classes.— No class shall contain more than sixty 
pupils. 

13. Time in Fi/rst Or ode. — Pupils in the first grade are re- 
quired to pursue the studies of that grade for one year. 



COUKSE OF INSTRUCTION" 



PEESCBIBED FOE 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS 



SIXTH GRADE. 

Outline Course, 



1. Language Lessons. — Reading — familiar words, phrases and 
simple sentences from blackboard, charts, etc. ; spelling — familiar 
words from dictation ; exercise in elementary vowel sounds^ and 
in consonant sounds in combination with vowels; lessons on 

form — square, oblong, circle, cube, ball, straight and curved 
lines ; on common colors ; on the obvious parts and common uses 
of familiar objects, 

2. Number, — Counting by ones to 100, by twos and threes to 
50 ; also counting backward by ones from 10 ; adding hy ones, 
twos and threes mingled, to 20 : figures to be read to 100 and 
written to 30. 

3. Slate Writing. — Short words to be printed or written from 
copies on blackboard or chart. 

4. Drawing. — On slate from illustration on blackboard, from 
dictation and from chart ; straight lines, vertical, horizontal 
and oblique ; angles, right, acute and obtuse, one side of each 
angle being horizontal ; letters formed of horizontal and vertical 
lines; letters formed of horizontal, vertical and oblique lines; 
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two familiar objects, without perspective effect, represented by 
straight lines. 

5. Yocal Music, — Simple exercises in singing, to train the 
pupils in the use of musical sounds. 

6. Physical Training, — As often as each half-hour, at least ; 
careful attention should be given to ventilation. 



FIFTH GRADE. 

Outline Course, 

1. Language Lessons. — Reading — from the blackboard, charts 
and a First Reader ; exercises in elementary ^ow/ic?'^ continued ; 
the Tneaning of words and phrases to be associated with their 
use in the sentences read ; names of ^punctuation marks as they 
occur in the Reader; spelling — words from the reading lessons; 
also other familiar words ; lessons on form^ as in the preceding 
grade, continued with proper additions ; on common colors^ com- 
pared and named ; on the obvious parts and uses of familia/r 
objects^ continued, with special attention to the development of 
observation and language. 

2. Number, — Counting by threes, fours and fives to 100 ; adding 
by twos, threes, fours and fives to 30, on the blackboard and the 
slate ; subtracting on the numeral frame, twos, threes, fours and 
fives, from numbers below 21 ; multiplying by two the numbers 
below six ; figures to be read at sight from the blackboard, and 
written to 1,000 ; Roman nuinbers to XL ; also their use on the 
clock face. 

3. Slate Writing, — Sliort words from copy. 

4. Drawing, — On slate, illustrated on blackboard, from dictation 
and from chart ; horizontal, vertical and oblique lines, and mark 
off one, two, three and four inches on them ; divide lines by points 
into two, four and eight equal parts; horizontal, vertical and 
oblique parallel lines three inches in length, with half-inch spaces 
between them ; square, side three inches, divided by diameters ;. 
square, side four inches, divided by diagonals ; right angled 
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triangle, longest side four inches ; oblong, 3 in. by 2 in., divided 
by diagonals ; two familiar objects without perspective effect, 
containing the plane figures of this grade. 

5. Vocal Music, — Continued as in the Sixth Grade, with two or 
three simple songs, and the scale by rote ; represent steps of the 
scale, and give simple ideas of time. 

6. Physical Training. — As in the Sixth Grade. 



IfOURTH GRADE. 

Outline Course, 

1. Language Lesson^s, — Reading — through a First Reader, or 
in any easy Second Reader ; the meaning of words and phrases to 
be taught from the sentence ; exercises in elementary sounds^ 
continued ; names of punctuation marks continued ; spelling — 
words from the reading lessons, and other familiar words ; lessons 
on form continued with appropriate additions ; on color ^ contin- 
ued, light and dark objects compared ; on familiar objects contin- 
ued, with obvious qualij;ieB added. 

2. Arithmetic, — Numeration and notation through six places ; 
adding single columns of ten figures, including 6, 7, 8 and 9 ; 
adding orally by sixes, sevens, eights, nines and tens ; subtracting 
threes, fours, fives and sixes from numbers below 31 ; w^ultiply- 
ing numbers below 11 by two; simple practical questions; 
Roman numbers to C. 

3. Slate Writing,- — Short sentences from copy. 

4. Drawing, — On slate, illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from copy : equilateral and isosceles triangles, longest line 
four inches; rhomb, side four inches ; rhomboid, 4 in. by 2 in. ; 
concentric squares, sides four inches and two inches, on diagonals ; 
concentric squares, sides four inches and one inch, on diameters ; 
regular octagon ; two f airiiliar objects, without perspective effect, 
containing the plane figures of this grade. 

5. Vocal Music, — Instruction as in Fifth Grade continued, 
with additional songs by rote. 
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6. Physical Traming, — Every half-hour, from two to three 
tninutes. Careful attention to be given to ventilation. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Outline Course, 

1. Language Lessons. — Reading — in a Second Keader; the 
meaning of words and phrases read ; elementary sounds contin- 
ued ; punctuation continued ; spelling — words from reading les^ 
^ons, and other familiar words, orally and on the slate ; lessons on 

J^orm reviewed, and continued with proper additions ; on familiar 
-objects continued, to include objects outside of the school-room. 

2. Arithmetic, — Numeration Siudnotation through nine places ; 
^addition of columns of ten figures, including examples with 
concrete numbers ; simple practical questions in addition and 
subtraction, to be worked without slate and pencil; multiplica- 
tion taile, through six times twelve ; Roman numbers continued 
and reviewed. 

3. Slate Writing and Penmanship, — On slates, sentences 
xjontinued ; on paper, letters and short words without capitals. 

4> Drawing. — On slates, illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from chart ; a- regular hexagon ; two or more symmet- 
rical arrangements of straight lines in the square, hexagon, 
■octagon and equilateral triangle ; two familiar objects without per- 
spective effect, composed of straight lines. 

5. Sewing. — In girls' classes. 

6. Vocal Music. — Instruction continued, with the use of staff, 
clef, notes of different length, time, etc. 

7. Physical Training. — Each half-hour, from two to three 
minutes. Attention to be given to ventilation. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Outline Course. 

1. Language Lessons. — Beading — through the Second Reader ; 
the meaning of words and phrases read ; elementary sounds in 
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the pronunciation of words ; punctuation marks ; spelling^ oral 
and written — words from reading lessons and other familiar words y 
lessons on forma reviewed, with appropriate additions ; on famil- 
iar oijects continued ; exercises in place and direction. 

2. Arithmetw — Written and Mental. — Addition^ Subtractiony 
and Multiplication (multipliers not to contain more than two fig-- 
ures), with practical examples ; multiplication tahle completed ; 
Roman numbers reviewed ; tables of Eederal money, time, liq- 
uid and dry measure. 

3. Slate Writing and Penmanship, — On slates, sentences 
continued ; on paper, continued, with capitals ; each child to 
write his name. 

4. Drawing. — On slate, illustrated on blackboard, from dicta- 
tion and from chart ; simple curves on vertical and horizontal 
bases of four inches, with altitude of one-fourth and of one-third 
of the base ; symmetrical arrangement of simple curved lines, in. 
the equilateral triangle, square, oblong, rhomb, hexagon and 
octagon, the sides of the triangle, square and rhomb being four 
inches ; two or more familiar objects, without perspective effect, 
composed of the plane figures of this grade. 

5. Sewing. — In girls' classes. 

6. Vocal Music. — Instruction continued as in previous grade ;, 
singing notes in groups, pupils to beat time. 

7. Physical Training. — As in previous grades. 



FIRST GRADE. 

Outline Course. 

1. Language Lessons. — Reading — of the grade of an easy 
Third Header ; the meaning of words and phrases read ; elemen- 
tary sounds in the pronunciation of words ; punctuation marks ;. 
spelling^ as in the previous grade ; lessons on objects^ as in the- 
previous grades, with more complete descriptions of objects ;. 
special attention to be given to those properties which fit the- 
objects for their particular uses ; geography^ without text-b6ok& 
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— points of tlie compass ; location and direction of familiar places ;' 
elementary definitions ; shape of the earth, and situation of the 
principal countries and bodies of water. 

2. Arithmetic. — Written and Mental — Addition and Sub- 
traction continued ; Midtiplication — multiplicand not exceeding 
six figures^ multiplier not exceeding four figures / Division — 
divisors not exceeding 25 ; practical examples in the several rules ; 
Roman numbers reviewed ; tables of long measure and avoir- 
dupois weight, with review of previous grade ; simple practical 
questions. 

3. Slate Writing and Penmanship, — On slates, brief descrip- 
tions of familiar objects ; on paper, words with capitals ; during 
the last half of this grade one lesson each week to be written- 
from dictation. 

4. Drawing. — On slate and paper, illustrated on blackboard, 
from dictation and from chart ; quadrants with radius of two 
inches ; design composed of straight and simple curved lines 
symmetrically arranged in the square, equilateral triangle, hex- 
agon and octagon ; two ovate conventional leaves on axis of three 
inches. 

5. Sewing. — In girls' classes. 

6. Yocal Music. — Instruction continued as in Second Grade ; 
teach the singing of simple tunes in the natural scales by num- 
erals, syllables, letters, la^ la^ la^ and by appropriate words. 

7. Physical Training. — As in previous grades. 

8. Manners and Morals, — Due attention to be given in each 
grade to training pupils in right habits. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS RELATIVE TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SEVERAL 

GRADES OF THE PRIMARY COURSE. 

1. Order of Exercises. — In arranging the order of exercises 
of any Primary School or Department, the minimum time per 
week shall be as follows : 

Language lessons, six hours ; arithmetic, four hours ; writing, 
two hours ; drawing, thirty minutes ; geography (1st grade), 
thirty minutes ; sewing (1st, 2d and 3d grades, girls), one hour. 
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Opening exercises, fifteen minutes ; morning recess, grades 6, 
5 and 4, twenty minutes ; grades 3, 2 and 1, fifteen minutes ; noon 
intermission, one hour. The remaining time per week may be 
distributed at the discretion of the Principal. Opening exercises 
■to commence punctually at 9 o'clock a. m., and dismissal at 3 
o'clock p. M. Primary Departments may commence to dismiss at 
2:50 o'clock p. m. No class exercises shall take place before 9 
♦o'clock A. M., or after 3 o'clock p. m. 

2. Reading, — In the reading lessons of each grade, the pupils 
shall be required to state in their own language the subject 
matter of the lessons. Prose and verse recitations by the pupils 
in the schools shall be selected from the books upon the supply 
list of the Board of Education. 

3. Sewing, — Instruction in sewing shall be given to the female 
pupils in the First, Second and Third grades of Primary Schools 
and Departments. 

4. Use of Pencils and Pens. — The pupils shall not be allowed 
to write with short pencils ; particular care to be taken as to the 
methods of holding both pencil and pen, also as to the position 
of the body while writing. 

5. Vocal Music, — Instruction in vocal music shall be given to 
.the pupils in every grade. 

The music used shall be such as is found in the books contained 
in the supply list of the Board of Education. 

6. Physical Training, — The pupils shall be exercised daily in 
such a manner as to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, and 
impart an easy and graceful carriage to the body. Calisthenic 
exercises should be employed for the attainment of these objects. 

7. Manners and Morals, — Such instruction should be given 
daily to the pupils of all the grades as will foster a spirit of kind- 
ness and courtesy toward each other, a feeling of respect toward 
parent and teacher, and a love of cleanliness, order, law and truth. 

8. Size of Classes, — Xo class shall contain more than seventy- 
five pupils. 
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PROMOTIONS FROM PRIMARY SCHOOLS, h6W AND WHEN MADE. 

Promotion shall be made from the Primary to the Gram- 
mar Schools semi-annually, and not oftener, except by the. 
written permission of the City Superintendent ; and no pupil shalll 
be promoted from any Primary School unless examined in all the 
studies prescribed for the First Grade of the Course of Instruction^ 
for Primary Schools, and found qualified by the Principal of the 
Department into which the promotion is to be made ; and when 
found qualified, such pupils shall be promoted without delay. 
Pupils may be transferred from the Primary to the Grammar 
Schools before completing the First Primary School Grade, with 
the consent of the Committee on Course of Study and School 
Books, and on the recommendation of the City Superintendent, to 
whom application may be made by the Trustees in any Ward, 
showing that said transfer is necessary in order to relieve the 
crowded condition of any Primary School, and to fill vacancies in 
the classes of the Grammar Schools. Pupils thus transferred to 
any Grammar School shall, however, be taught in the Primary 
Grades until regularly promoted from the same, but may be counted 
as a part of the regular attendance of the Grammar School. 



COURSE OF INSTEUCTION 



IN THE 



GERMAN LANGUAGE. 



FOURTH GRADE. 



1. The Alphabet y both printed and script, with exercises in 
reading and writing. 

2. Gramma/r, — Declension of the definite and indefinite arti- 
<jles and the noun ; the present and imperfect tense of sein and 
hahen. The cardinal numbers from one to one hundred. 

3. Trcmslation, both oral and written, of simple sentences, 
including examples under the rules learned in the grammatical 
lessons of this grade, as well as subject, predicate, object, and 
simple adjuncts. 

4. Colloquial Exercises, 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Exercises in reading and writing continued. 

2. Grammar, — Declension of adjectives and pronouns. The 
active voice of the weak conjugation. 

3. Translation. — Oral and written, including examples under 
the rules of the grammar lessons of this grade, as well as of prepo- 
jsitions; also, easy compound sentences. 

4. Colloquial Exercises. 
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SECOND GRADE. 



1. Exercises in reading and writing continued. 

2. Gramma/r. — The passive voice of the weak conjugation. 
The principal parts of strong and irregular verbs. 

3. Translation — Oral and written — of sentences affording prac- 
tice in the application of the several tenses of the verb, and in 
'Compound sentences. 

4. Reading from a German Keader, with translations into 
^English, and exercise in etymology. 



COUESE OF INSTRUCTION 



IN THE 



FRENCH LANGUAGE. 



FOURTH GRADE. 



1. Reading. — Kules of pronunciation and the accents. 

2. Grammar, — The definite and indefinite articles; nouns^ 
formation of the plural ; adjectives, formation of the . feminine 
gender and comparisons ; auxiUary verbs avoir and etre. First 
conjugation of regular verbs. 

3. TroAfislation. — Oral and written, including exercises on the 
grammatical rules taught in the grade ; also the use of nouns in a 
partitive sense, the place of nouns in a question, and the form of 
negative sentences. 

4. Colloquial Exercises^ adapted to the grade. 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Reading and Pronunciation^ continued. 

2. Grammar, — Pronouns ; the second, third, and fourth conju- 
gations of the regular verbs ; some of the principal irregular 
verbs; adverbs. • 

3. Translation. — Oral and written, on the grammatical rules 
taught in this grade. 

4. Colloquial Exercises^ adapted to the grade. 
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SECOND GRADE. 



1. Reading and Pronunciation^ contiimed. 

2. Chammar, — Regular verbs reviewed ; irregular verbs con- 
tinued ; the principal rule on the use of moods and tenses. 

3. Translations from a French Keader ; also oral and written 
translations in the grammatical rules of the grade. 

4. Colloquial Exercises^ adapted to the grade. 

5. Easy Compositions. 



REVIEW TO PRECEDE AN EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION. 

Every examination for promotion to a higher grade shall be 
preceded by a thorough review of all the studies pursued in the 
grade from which said promotion is to be made. 

REGULATION OF STUDIES OUT OF SCHOOL. 

No lesson shall be given to a pupil to be learned out of school 
until it shall have been sufficiently explained and illustrated by 
the Teacher to the class ; nor shall the lessons be such as to re- 
quire a period of study each day, in the case of a child of average 
capacity, longer than two hours. Exercises in grammatical analy- 
sis and parsing, and written and mental arithmetic, shall not be 
assigned for home study, except to pupils in the first grade. 

On the last Friday in each month, there shall be in every claset 
of each course a general review of all the studies of the previous 
month, at which review all text-books shall be laid aside by 
Teachers and pupils. 

MUSIC, DRAWING, FRENCH, GERMAN AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Exercises in vocal music and instruction in musical notation 
and drawing, shall be given in each Primary and Grammar 
School. 

Whenever the parents or guardians of at least thirty pupils 
attending a Grammar Department shall desire the introduction 
of French or German, the Trustees of the Ward shall introduce 
the study of such language in said department, but no child shall 
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be compelled to study German or French contrary to the wishes 
of its parents or guardians, expressed either personally or in writ- 
ing; and whenever the average attendance of pupils, engaged in 
the study of French or German, in any class, shall fall below 
fifteen for the period of three months, such study shall thereafter 
be discontinued in said class. 

Whenever the study of French or German shall have been in- 
troduced as above, it shall be pursued according to the course of 
studies in French or German which has been or may hereafter 
be prescribed by the Board, and pupils pursuing the study of 
either of these languages shall be required to show the profi- 
ciency assigned to each grade before being proiiioted to a higher 
grade in the same language. 

The City Superintendent, under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Teachers, shall be authorized to license Teachers specially 
to give instruction in French or German in the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
grades of the Grammar Schools, and the number of recitations in 
each of the grades pursuing the study of either of these lan- 
guages shall be three per week, two of thirty-five minutes each, 
•or two per week of fifty minutes each, to be left to the discretion 
of the Principal, and no pupil shall be permitted to pursue the 
\study of more tljan one of these languages at the same time. 

On the application of any Board of Trustees to the Commit- 
tee on Course of Study and School Boots to introduce the sub- 
ject of physical exercise in any school, and the approval of such 
application by the City Superintendent, said Committee may 
furnish to any school the necessary apparatus for this branch of 
instruction, at a cost not to exceed $194 for each school ; and the 
Trustees may employ an instructor having a certificate of quali- 
iicati'^n approved by* the Committee on Course of Study and 
School Books, and signed by the City Superintendent, to take 
charge of this special branch of instruction, at a salary of $17 
per month. Such instruction shall be under the direction of the 
City Superintendent, and he shall keep statistics with reference 
thereto, and report the result of the same as often as once a year. 



COUESE OF INSTRUCTION 



FOB 



Evening Schools for Juniors. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 



1. Reading from a First or Second Reader. 

Suggestions, — 1st. It should be borne in mind that tlie pupils 
of this grade have a mental development as. well as a practical 
use of words far beyond the young children for whom a Reader 
. of this grade is chiefly designed ; 2d. That therefore the principal 
efforts in this grade should be to develop a facility iu pronouncing 
all the words of the Reader promptly at sight ; 34b Great care 
should be taken to make the exercises as spirited as the subject 
will permit ; and 4th. Considerable attention should be given to 
distinctness of articulation and correctness of pronunciation. 

2. Spelling and Definitions of the words pf the Reading 
lessons. 

Suggestions. — Ist. The spelling in this grade should be chiefly 
oral, in order to cover as much ground as possible in each lesson ; 
2d. Before closing the lesson a selection of from five to ten of the 
most difficult words should be tested by having the whole class 
write them on the slate ; 3d. The difficult words of preceding 
lessons should be rapidly reviewed at least twice a month ; 4th. 
The spelling and meaning of words of like sound with those in 
the lesson should be carefully taught ; 5th. Only those words, the 
meaning of which the pupil is likely to mistake or not to know, 
should be dwelt upon in the definition exercises; 6th. Ability to 
use words properly in a brief sentence or phrase is the best test 
of the knowledge of their meaning in the lower grades. 

3. Arithmetic^ through Multiplication. 
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Suggestions. — 1st. The lessons in Arithmetic should consist of 
three parts : First, a few minutes' rapid class drill with the black- 
board, to secure facility and precision in the tables of Addition, 
Subtraction and Multiplication ; Second, a few minutes in short, 
practical exercises in mental arithmetic, chiefly for rapid calcula- 
tion without analysis ; Third, the remainder of the time should 
be given to exercises wrought upon the slate ; 2d. All the ex- 
amples given should be short ; 3d. If any analysis is required, 
it should only be in Multiplication, and should then be as concise 
as clearness will permit ; 4th. Keat work and legible figures 
should invariably be insisted upon. 

4. Penmanship. — Elementary exercises in small letters and 
capitals ; also in short words. 

Suggestions. — Ist. Each lesson should first be briefly illustrated 
upon the blackboard ; 2d. The lesson should not always be from 
printed copies ; 3d. The letters should be presented in the order 
of their difl^culty, and short words should be introduced as soon 
as a few letlil^s have been taught. 

SEVENTH GEADE. 

1. Reading^ from a Third Reader. 

Suggestions as in grade 8th as far as apposite. Care should 
be taken to seleqt interesting and instructive pieces. 

2. Spelling and Definitions of the words of the Reading 
lesson ; also of miscellaneous words by dictation. 

Sicggestions as in grade Stli, excepting that the exercises in 
written spelling should occupy at least half the time given to the 
subject. 

3. Arithmetic. — Short and Long Divisions and Federal Money. 
Suggestions as in grade 8 th, except that the words and Divis- 
ion are to be added after the word Multiplication. 

4. Penmanship. — Words and short sentences. 
Suggestions^ see 1 and 2 of grade 8th. 
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SIXTH GBADE. 



1. Reading of the grade of a Third Reader continued. 
Suggestions as in grades 8th and 7th. 

2. SpeUvng and Definitions of the words of the Heading les- 
sons, also of miscellaneous words from dictation. 

Suggestions as in grades 8th and 7th. 

3. Arithmetic through Common Fractions and their applica- 
tion to Federal Money. 

Suggestions. — 1st. Those of grades 8th and 7th, as far as appo- 
site ; 2d. The examples selected should be short and practical as 
possible; 3d. Common Division and Least Common Multiple 
should be chiefly from inspection, and only in immediate con- 
nection with their applications to the reduction and combination 
of fractions ; 4th. Addition, Subtraction and Division may be 
advantageously taught together, on their common basis of Least 
Common Denominator ; 5th. The chief analysis to be taught are 
those of Common Denominator, Multiplication, and the two 
cases in Division ; 6th. The applications of Fractions to Federal 
Money should constitute a prominent element of the exercises. 

4. Penmanship, — Words and short sentences, continued. 
Suggestions as in grade 7th. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

1. Reading^ book of the grade of a Fourth Header, with con- 
tinuous text, on Familiar Science. 

Suggestions. — 1st. Every lesson should be accompanied with a 
brief review of the subject matter ; 2d. An occasional general 
review of the subject matter will give one of the brief advantages 
of a continuous text ; 3d. Difficult words and those requiring ex- 
planation should be carefully attended to ; 4th. Distinctness of 
articulation and naturalness of tone should have a proper share 
of attention. 

2. Spelling and Definitions from the Reader, and miscella- 
neous words. 

Suggest/ions as in grades 8th and 7th. 
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3. Arithmetic.-^-Decimeil Fractions and Common Fractions re- 
viewed, with simple business applications of both. 

Suggestions. — 1st. After teaching the principles of Decimal 
Notations the reduction, addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of Decimal Fractions should be taught and explained, on 
the same principles as similar operations in Common Fractions ; 
2d. Facility in converting Simple Common Fractions to Decimals 
and Decimals to Common Fractions is very important in the busi- 
ness applications of Fractions. 

4. Penmanship, — Copies and longer sentences. 
Suggestions. — 1st. Double-lined books, that is, those having 

both base-line and head-line for the small letters, should not be 
used ; 2d. All members of the class should write the same lesson ; 
3d. The special difficulties of each lesson should be carefully 
taught by means of the blackboard. 



FOURTH GRADE. 

1. Heading. — From the same Reader as in grade 5th. 
Suggestions as in grade 5th. 

2. Spelling and Dejmitions as in grade 5thi 
Suggestions as in grade 5th. 

3. Arithmetic. — Compound Numbers, including Federal 
Money, Tables of Weights and Measures. 

Suggestions. — 1st. Great care should be taken to select those 
tables which are of most practical importance in daily life ; 2d. 
No long examples should be given ; 3d. The analysis, when re- 
quired, should be brief and simple ; 4th. The different values of 
the pound, ounce, ton and gallon should be carefully taught ; 
5th. Areas of rectangles and circles, and short examples in find- 
ing the contents of boxes, bins and cylinders, in feet, inches, 
gallons or bushels, should constitute part of the basis of in- 
struction. 

4. Penmanship. — Copies ; writing short paragraphs from dic- 
tation, or irom. the Reader, or some other book. 
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Suggestions. — 1st. The latter element is by far the more im- 
portant ; 2d. Draw attention to the correct use of capitals and 
points, and to the use of the hyphen at the end of the line ; 3d, 
Insist upon the proper legible medium between a compact and a 
sprawling hand ; 4th. Do not allow either vertical or backhand 
to be used; 5th. Insist upon a plain style, without flourishes; 
6th. Permit only such rapidity as is thoroughly consistent with 
neatness and legibility. 

5. Geography,-^- An outline of the World ; to be taught orally 
and with the use of the globe and outline maps. 

Suggestions, — 1st. The lessons should be short and spirited ; 
2d. They should not be allowed to degenerate into mere lectures. 
The pupils should take a leading and active part in pointing out 
and describing ; 3d. The lessons should include the shape of the 
'earth, its . size, zones, seasons, day and night, divisions into land 
and water, and the principal subdivisions of each. Ideas of lati- 
tude and longitude, their necessity and importance. The dis- 
tinctions of mountain systems, plains and location of the most 
important of each ; the most important rivers and lakes ; a few 
of the leading countries, and of the chief commercial and manu- 
facturing cities ; 4th. Before commencing the lesson the teacher 
should have as definite ideas as to its plans, limits and details as 
in the lessons in arithmetic or penmanship ; 5th. Frequent and 
rapid reviews of five minutes each are indispensable. 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Reading — History of the United States. 

Suggestions as in grade 5th. 
. 2. Spelling and Defrnitions from the Reading lessons. 

Suggestions as in grades 8th and 7th, excepting that the spell- 
ing should be tested only by writing selected words and sentences 
on slates. 

3. Arithmetic. — Percentage without time / a review of those 
parts of the compound numbers which are of the most practical 
importance. 
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Suggestions as in grades 5th and 4th. 

4. Penmanship. — Copies and paragraphs as in grade 4th. 
Suggestions as in grade 4th. 

5. Oeography. — A brief outline of the Western Hemisphere, 
with the use of the globe and the outline maps. 

Suggestions as in grade 4th, except as to suggestion 3d. The 
lesson should include first very simple outlines of the physical 
geography of each continent, its form, dimensions, chief mount- 
ain systems, plateaus and plains ; its drainage, general climate, 
and leading vegetable and animal products. The separate 
countries of the continent should then be considered, great care 
being taken not to present too many topographical details. The 
leading cities, resources, commerce and commercial routes should 
receive careful attention. 



Second grade. 



1. Reading. — History of the United States, continued. 
Suggestions as in grade 5th. 

2. Spelling and Definitions from the Reading lessons. 
^Suggestions as in grade 3d. 

3. Arithmetic. — Review of Simple Percentage ; Interest, and 
the business rules dependent upon both. 

Suggestions. — No subordinate topic should be treated exhaust- 
ively before proceeding to the next ; 2d. Frequent reviews with 
brief examples will insure correctness, rapidity and thoroughness ; 
3d. Clear explanations should be required; 4th. Before com- 
pleting the subject of Interest, a few exercises should be given 
in finding interest by tables, and the tables should be explained. 

4. Penmanship, — Copies and paragraps as in grade 3d. 
Suggestions as in grade 4th. 

5. Geography.— T\ie Eastern Hemisphere, with the use of the 
globe and outline maps. 

Suggestions as in grade 3d, 
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FIRST GBADE. 



Heading. — General History. 
Suggestions as in grade 3d and 2d. 

2. SpeUvn^g and Dejmitions from the Reading lesson. 
Suggestions as in grade 3d. 

3. Arithmetic, — General review and completion of business 
arithmetic. 

Suggestions as in grade 2d. 

4. Penma/nship. — Paragraphs and business forms and business 
letters. 

Suggestions. — The points of each business letter should be 
briefly written upon the blackboard, and each pupil then be re- 
quired to construct the letter himself. 

6. Booh-lceeping. 

Suggestions. — The time given to this subject should not be 
/allowed to interfere with the other subjects required to be taught 
in this grade. 

6. Geography. — General review with outline maps. 

Suggestions. — Special attention should be given to such im- 
portant current events as have geographical relations. The 
.daily paper will furnish an abundance of valuable and useful 
illustrations. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 



IN THE 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



FOR FOREIGNERS IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 



THIRD GBADE. 



1. Reading, — Second or Third English Reader ; special atten-^ 
tion to be called to idiomatic phrases occurring in the lessons. 

2. Penmanship. — Writing from dictation. The use of capi- 
t;als to be taught. 

3. English Grammar. — Special attention to be given to the 
peculiar sounds of the language ; the comparison of adjectives ;. 
the formation of the plural ; the simple tenses of auxiliary verbs, 
the principal parts of a few of the most common irregular verbs. 

4. Translations. — Translations from English into the native 
language of the pupils, and vice versa. 

5. Colloquial Exercises. — Among the first topics to be selected' 
for colloquial exercises should be the following: {a.) Easy exer- 
cises in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division ; (J.) the 
human body ; (c.) house and home ; garden and field ; (d.) family 
relations and friends; {e.) the city we live in; other subjects at. 
the discretion of the teacher, who should keep a list of the^ 
exercises. 

The teacher should give the usual directions as soon as possiile" 
m th^ English language. 
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SECOND GRADE. 



1. Reading. — Fourth English Reader. 

2. Penmanship. — Writing from dictation, including words^ 
and sentences. 

3. English Orammar. — Special attention to be given to the 
principal parts of irregular verbs, occurring in the Reader, to- 
the passive voice, and to the principal adverbs and conjunctions. 

4. Translations. — Continued. 

5. CoUoquial Exercises. — The following subjects should be 
treated of : (a.) The weather ; (J.) mechanical arts ; (c.) the- 
grocery ; (^.) social amusements ; (^.) the United States and its 
Government ; other subjects at the discretion of the teacher, who- 
should keep a list of them. 

The medium of instruction should he^ as much as practicablcj 
the English hjmguage. 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. JSeading.-^Yiith English Reader, History of the Unitedl 
States, or Constitution of the United States. 

2. Penmanship. — Writing from dictation. 

3. English Oramma/r. — The chief peculiarities of Syntax, 
attention to be called to points of difference between the English 
and the native language of the pupils. Lessons in composition, 
with instructions in letter-writing. 

4. Translations. — Continued. 

5. Colloquial Exercises. — Review of the exercises of the two 
preceding grades ; Other subjects to be selected by the teacher ;; 
discussions on the contents of the reading lessons;' debates. 

Teachers should keep a list of the subjects selected by themi 
for colloquial exercises and debates. 

The English language should he exclusively the medium of 
instruction in this grade. 



Evening Schools for Seniors. 



1. Reading. — Including Spelling, Definitions and Historical 
Eeadings. 

2. Arithmetic, 

3. Penmanship. 

4. BooTcrkeepiAig. 

5. Composition. 

Any pupil upon his admission may, at his option, select not 
more than two of the said branches of study, which he desires 
to pursue during the term. 

It shall be the duty of the Principal of each School for Seniors, 
by and with the advice and consent of the City Superintend^it^ 
to arrange an order of exercises for each evening during the 
term. 



MANUAL TRAINING COUESE OF STUDY^ 



PBESCBIBED FOB 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



SIXTH GRADE. 



Lomguage Lessons. — Reading — familiar words, phrases and 
Bimple sentences (from blackboard, charts, etc.); spelling — - 
familiar words from dictation ; lessons on the obvious parts and 
common uses of familiar objects ; also on common colors. 

Form and Drawing, — Forrti — sphere, cube, square, oblong;, 
position of straight lines — ^vertical, horizontal, oblique ; angles — ' 
right, acute, obtuse ; surface, face, edge. 

Drawing — straight lines — vertical, horizontal, oblique ; letters 
composed of straight lines ; angles — right, acute, obtuse ; repre^ 
senting (with straight lines) positions of strings, sticks and edges ; 
square and oblong faces of solids ; squares and oblongs, from stick- 
laying. 

Writing, — Short words (from copies on blackboard or chart). 

Nwmher, — Counting — by ones to 100, by twos and threes to 30 ;. 
also, counting backward by ones from 10 ; adding — by ones, twos 
and threes mingled, to 20 ; numbers — to be read to lOt and writ- 
ten to -30. 

Vocal Music, — Simple exercises in singing, to train the pupils, 
in the use of musical sounds. 
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FIFTH GRADE. 



Language Lessons. — Reading — from the blackboard, charts and 
a First Reader; the rneaning of phrases and selected words to be 
associated with their use in the sentences read ; spelling — words 
selected from the reading lessons; also, other fainihar words; 
lessons on the obvious parts and uses of familiar objects^ and on 
common colors^ continued. 

Form and Drawing — Form — cylinder, square prism, hemi- 
sphere, circle, semicircle, triangle ; curved surface, curved face, 
curved edge, curved line ; measured lengths (inches). 

Drawing — angles — right, acute, obtuse ; triangles ; square and 
oblong faces of solids ; curved and straight lines combined ; cir- 
cles and semicircles, by free-hand movement ; divide lines into 
equal parts ; draw inch lengths. 

Writing, — Short words (from copy). 

Numher. — Counting — by threes, fours and fives to 50; add- 
i/ng — by twos, threes, fours and fives to 30 (on the blackboard 
and the slate) ; subtracting, by splints, etc., from numbers below 
20 ; rmdtiplying two by the numbers below six ; numbers — to be 
read at sight from the blackboard, and to be written through three 
places ; Roman numbers — through XII ; also, their use on the 
clock face. 

Vocal Miisic, — Continued as in the Sixth Grade, with two or 
three simple songs, and the scale by rote ; represent steps of the 
scale, and give simple ideas of time. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Language Lessons, — Readhig — through a First Reader, or* in 
an easy Second Reader ; the meaning of phrases and selected words 
from the sentences which have been read; spelling- — words se- 
lected from the reading lessons, and other familiar words ; les- 
sons on familiar objects continued, with obvious qualities added ; 
also, on color, 

• 

Form and Drawing, — Form — triangular prism, rhomb, rhom- 
boid; right, acute and obtuse angled triangles; faces — plane. 
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curved ; circle — circumference, diameter; square — diameter, 
•diagonal. 

Drawing — square, rhomb, oblong, rhomboid ; three kinds of 
triangles ; squares drawn in group, to represent surface of a cube ; 
oblongs and squares in group, to represent surface a square prism ; 
circle, with diameter ; squares, with diameters and with diagonals ; 
parallel lines; front and end of square and of oblong boxes; 
groups of circles. 

Writing. — Short sentences (from copy). 

Arithmetic, — Numeration and notation — through six places ; 
adding — single columns of seven figures, including 6,. 7, 8, and 
9 ; also orall/y^ by sixes, sevens, eights, nines and tens ; subtracting 
threes, fours, fives and sixes from number«3 below 20 ; multiplying 
two by numbers below 11 ; simple practical questions; Roman 
numbers — to include L. 

Vocal Music — Instruction as in Fifth Grade continued, with 
additional songs by rote. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Zangtiage JOessoTi'S. — Reading — in a Second Reader ; the mean- 
ing of phrases and selected words which have been read ; spelling 
— words selected from reading lessons, and other familiar words 
{orally and in writing) ; lessons on familiar objects— rcontiuued. 

Form a/iid Drawing, — Form — cone — base, vertex ; pyramid — 
square, triangular ; equilateral triangle ; squares on diameters, on 
•diagonals; concentric squares. 

Drawing — cylinder, cone, oblong, triangle with two equal 
sides ; faces of a solid, in group ; circles — diameters ; parallel 
lines ; squares on diameters and on diagonals — add curved lines 
fiymmetrically arranged ; two adjacent faces of a solid ; common 
objects — window, door ; groups of tablets. 

Writing, — Sentences continued ; short words without capitals. 

Sewing, — Threading of needle ; use of thimble ; over-handing. 

Arithmetic, — Addition — three columns of ten figures, (includ- 
ing examples with concrete numbers) ; simple practical questions 
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in Addition and Subtraction (to be worked without slate and pen- 
cil) ; muUipliGation table — through six times twelve ; Roraaai^ 
nurribers — to include D. 

Vocal Music. — Instruction continued, with the use of ^aff, 
clef, notes of different length, time, etc. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Language Lessons, — Reading — through Second Reader; the 
meaning of phrases and selected words which have been read ; 
spelling — as in the previous grade ; lessons on familiar objects — 
continued. 

Form a/nd Drawing. — Form — ellipsoid, ovoid, vase ; ellipse, 
oval ; quadrant, I'adius, arc ; octagon, hexagon, pentagon. 

Drawing — ellipse, oval ; vase form, reversed curve ; quad- 
rant, radius, arc ; octagon, hexagon, pentagon ; crosses — Latin, 
Greek, Maltese, St. Andrew's ; circles on half diameters and half 
diagonals of squares ; objects — pitcher, tea-pot, etc. ; ornamental 
groups of tablets. 

Writing, — Sentences continued, with all thfe capitals. 

Sewing, — Hemming ; seam sewing ; overcasting. 

Arithmetic. — Addition^ Subtnraction and Multiplication (mul- 
tipliers not to exceed 12), with practical examples ; Multiplication 
table — completed; Roman numbers — ^to number of the year; 
Tables — Federal Money, Time, Liquid Measure and Dry Measure. 

Vocal Music. — Instruction continued as in previous grade ; 
singing notes in groups, pupils to beat time. 

FIRST GRADE. * 

Language Lessons. — Reading — of the grade of an easy Third 
Reader; the meaning of phrases and selected words which have 
been read ; spelling — as in the previous grade ; lessons on objects^ 
as in the previous grades, with more complete descriptions. 

Geography^ without text-books — points of the compass ; loca- 
tion and direction of familiar places ; elementary terms ; shape of 
the earth, and situation of the principal bodies of land and 
of water, on globe and on map. 
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Form and Drawing, — Form — construction of forms of regu- 
lar solids by drawing, cutting, folding and pasting paper, etc. ; 
construction in clay from drawings— steps of stairs, slate-frame, 
concentric squares, etc. ; representation of islands, etc., with clay. 

Drawing — circular faces, seen directly and obliquely ; objects 
— oil-can, ash-can, tea-canister, street lamp, kite, etc. ; tablets 
arranged as borders and other ornaments. Draw, as maps, the 
clay representations of islands, etc. 

Writing . — Brief description of familiar objects ; words with 
capitals; during the latter half of this grade one lesson each 
week to be written from dictation. 

Sewing. — Seams — backstitching and stitching; plain fells; 
bias fells. 

Arithmetic. — Numeration and n^otation — through nine places : 
Addition and Subtraction continued ; Multiplication — multipli- 
cand not exceeding six figures, multiplier not exceeding four 
figures ; Division — divisor not exceeding 12 ; practical examples 
in the several rules ; Tables — Long Measure, Avoirdupois Weight 
and Miscellaneous 'Table, with review of previous grade ; simple 
practical questions. 

Yocal Music, — Instruction continued as in Second Grade ; 
teach the singing of simple tunes in the natural scale by numerals, 
syllables, letters, la, la, la, and by appropriate words. 



MANUAL TKAINING COUESE OF STUDY 



PRESCRIBED FOR 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 



EIGHTH GRADE. 



Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of the Third 
Reader ; oral lessons on the quahties and uses of familiar objects, 
such as articles of clothing, food, material for building, and so 
forth ; compositionH ; spelling^ meaning and use of words, chie&y 
from the lessons of the reading book and from the oral lessons of 
the grade ; also selected miscellaneous words in general use, at 
least 100 in number, to be taught chiefly by writing them separ- 
ately, and in short sentences from dictation. 

Geography, — The World, from globes and outline maps. 

Arithmetic. — Through the simple rules and Federal Money, 
with practical examples ; selected tables of weight and measures, 
with simple practical applications. 

Penmanship, — Words with capitals. 

Fcyrm and Drawing, — Drawing — (Free-hand) — Semicircles ; 
arrangement of simple and compound curves; simple historic 
borders ; symmetrical arrangements of cordate leaves ; simple 
objects, from nature ; maps. (Mechanical) — Use of instruments ; 
applications of simple practical problems of geometry ; patterns 
formed from intersecting parallel lines ; surface patterns, hexag- 
onal and octagonal ; parallel lines as used for shading. Cutting 
and modeling — from drawn work. 
Sewing/. — lieview hems and bias fells ; French seams ; iJ^athering. 
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SEVENTH GRADE. 



Language Lessons. — Reading of the grade of a Third Reader 
(a different book from that used in the Eighth Grade); oral 
lessons on animals ; compositions / spelling ^ meaning and use of 
wards^ as before — at least 100 additional words, and review of 
those previously taught. 

Geography. — Western Hemisphere in outline, together vn\h. 
review of preceding grade — without text-book. 

Arithmetic. — Through subtraction of Common Fractions, with 
practical examples ; selected tables of weights and measures, as 
before. 

Penmanship. — Words and phrases. 

Form and Drawing. — Drawing — (Free-hand) — Circles ; bor- 
ders, two different units to be used in each ; symmetrical arrange- 
ment of hastate leaves ; simple objects, from nature ; maps. 
(Mechanical) — Applications of simple practical problems of 
geometry; straight lines, "dotted," etc.; door with panels, and 
window with panes, from measurements made in class ; running 
patterns from circles and arcs ; trefoil in triangle. Cutting and 
modeling — from drawn work. 

Sewing. — Button-holes ; sewing on buttons ; patching. 

SIXTH GRADE. 

Language Lessons. — Reading of the grade of an easy Fourth 
Reader ; oral lessons on plants ; compositions ; spelling, meammig 
and use of words, as before — at least 100 additional words, and 
review of all previously taught ; easy exercises in suffixes. 

Geography. — Eastern Hemisphere in outline, together with 
review of preceding grade — without text-book. 

Arithmetic. — Common Fractions completed, with practical ex- 
amples ; selected tables of weights and measures, as before. 

Penmanship. — Phrases and sentences. 

Form and Drawing. — Drawing — (Free-hand) — Ellipses ; 
ovals; vases; original designs with leaf and flower; simple 
objects, from nature ; maps. (Mechanical) — Applications of 
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simple practical problems of geometry ; table, etc., from measr 
urements made in the class ; arches, by arcs of circles ; quatref oil 
ill circle ; designs (ornate), circle and contents ; window, pointed 
arch. Cutting and modeling — from drawn work. 

Sewing. — Herring-bone stitch and flannel patching ; darning 
stockings ; darning tears and cuts. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Language Lessons, — Reading of the grade of a Fourth 
Reader ; oral lessons on the human body ; compositions ; spell- 
ing^ meaning and use of words^ as before — at least 100 additional 
words, and review of all previously taught ; exercises in prefixes 
and suflSxes. 

History of the United States. — A brief general outline — with- 
out text-book. 

Oeography. — Western Hemisphere in detail, with special at- 
tention to the United States, together with review of preceding 
grade. 

Arithmetic. — Decimals, with practical examples in Common 
and Decimal Fractions ; reduction, ascending and descending, of 
Integral Denominate Numbers. 

Penmanship. — Phrases and sentences. 

Form and Drawing. — Drawing — (Free-hand) — Regular pen- 
tagon ; Greek vase, with perspective effect; Egyptian and Greek 
borders ; flowers and trilobate leaves in original designs ; maps ; 
elevations, plans and other views of cubes, prisms, cylinders and 
eones. (Mechanical) — Simple graphic solutions of selected geo- 
metrical theorems ; elevations, etc., already drawn free-hand ; 
drawing required for shop-work. Modeling — Relief maps. 
Shop-worh — Use of tools — knife and jack-plane ; making joints 
— butt, butt-mitre, lap, etc. 

Sewing. — Review all previous work ; tucking, gussets. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Language Lessons. — Reading of the grade of a Fourth Reader 
(a different book from that of the Fifth and the Sixth Grade) 
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and in Supplementary Reader upon the subjects of the oral les- 
sons of this or previous grades ; oral lessons on common minerals 
and metals ; compositions ^ spelling, meaning and use of words, 
as before — at least 100 additional words, and review of all pre- 
viously taught; exercises in prefixes and suflSxes, continued; 
English grammar (without text-book) — the construction of sen- 
tences, with a view to develop a knowledge of the parts of speech, 
and to illustrate the terms suhject, predicate and object. 

History of the United States. — Outline with greater detail — 
without text-book. 

Geography. — Eastern Hemisphere in detail, with special atten- 
tion to Europe, together with review of preceding grade. 

Arithmetic. — Denominate Numbers completed, with practical 
examples. 

Penm.amship. — Practice in large and small writing. 

Form and Drawing. — Drawvng — (Free-hand) — The spiral; 
flowers and lobed leaves in original designs ; mediaeval and mo- 
resque ornaments ; ornamented vases ; maps ; working sketches 
of tools and joints; sections of solids. (Mechanical) — Simple 
graphic solutions of selected geometrical theorems, continued ; 
working-drawings for shop-work. Modelvrig — Relief maps. 
Shop-work — Use of tools — add crosscut-saw, hammer and nails, 
and chisel ; making joints, etc. 

Sewing. — Measuring, cutting paper patterns, and fitting. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Language Lessons. — Reading in Supplementary Reader upon 
subjects of the oral lessons in this or in previous grades ; oral 
lessons on the simple facts of natural philosophy ; composit/ions / 
spelling, meam,ing and use of words, as before ; exercises in the 
formation of derivative words : English grammar (without text- 
book), continued. 

History of the United States. — Through the Revolutionary 
War — class-reading in text-book and in historical Supplementary 
Reader. No home lessons to be given. 
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Geography, — General review, with special attention to the 
. United States and Europe. Supplementary reading in geogra- 

Arithmetic. — Percentage, its applications to ordinary business 
transactions which do not involve the consideration of time. 

Penmanship. — Practice in different styles ; letter-writing. 

Form and Drawvng. — Drawing — (Free-hand) — Historic vase, 
decorated ; original pottery form, decorated ; historic ornaments ; 
original surface covering, not less than two different units to be 
used ; original circular border ; maps ; working-sketches for shop- 
work. (Mechanical) — Simple graphic solutions of selected 
geometrical theorems, continued; working-drawings for shop- 
work. Modeling — Relief maps; simple forms for carving. 
Shop-work — Use of tools — add gouge, rip-saw, center-bit and 
hand-screws ; cutting moldings, etc. ; making joints — lap, scarf 
and miter. 

Cooking. — Materials of the human body ; tissues — waste of ; 
repair of. Digestibility — cooking solid materials to prepare them 
for digestion. Nutritiveness — nutritive values of foods ; palata- 
bility. Food elements — groups of — mineral ; starch and sugar ; 
fats ; albuminoids. Related facts — physical and chemical ; kinds 
of fuel ; effects of heat on water — boiling points ; temperatures 
of flames ; physical effects of heat on albumen ; on starch ; on 
gluten ; etc. : proper temperatures for various purposes ; chemi- 
cal effects of overheating ; principle and action of yeast pow- 
ders ; of leaven ; of yeast ; important function of the sugar in 
flour. Utensils — their selection, use and preservation. Purchas- 
ing food — discrimination as to wholesome and unwholesome ; 
choice of parts. The "germ theory" — applied to foods. 

Practical exercises in cooking involving simple applications of 
facts and principles taught. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Language Lessons. — Beading — supplementary reading as he- 
lore; oral lessons on the simple facts relating to air, water, light. 
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heat and sound ; compositions / spelling^ meaning and use of 
toords^ as before ; exercises in the formation of derivative words, 
continued ; English grammar — the construction of compound 
and complex sentences, with the view of teaching propriety of 
expression. 

History of the United States, — Completed, with very brief 
outline of Federal, State and Municipal government ; instruction 
as in Third Grade. 

Arithinetic. — Interest and Discount ; Simple Proportion. 

Penma/nship — Paragraphs; business forms, such as bills, re- 
ceipts, drafts, etc. ; letter-writing, continued. 

Form and Dra/wing, — Drawing — (Free-hand) — Original de- 
signs for industrial purposes; from the model — cube, square 
prism, square pyramid, cylinder and cone ; working-sketches for 
shop-work. (Mechanical) — Working-drawings for shop-work. 
Modeling — Simple forms for carving. Shop-work — Joints — 
dovetail, mortise. 

Cooking. — As in Third Grade. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Language Lessons. — Reading^ as before, together with poetry 
and fiction; compositions; spelling^ meaning and use ofwordSy 
as before ; a review of the previous grades in the formation of 
words ; English graTnmar^ continued. 

Arithmetic. — A review of the business arithmetic of the pre- 
ceding grades ; also, exchange, equation of payments, averaging 
accounts, customJiouse business, partnership and mensuration. 

Penmanship. — Pai^agraphs, business forms and letter-writing, 
continued. 

Plane Geometry. — Fundamental theorems and problems. 

Form and Drawing. — Drawing — (Free-hand) — Original de- 
signs for industrial purposes; historic ornaments; from the 
model — prisms, hexagonal and octagonal ; also, groups of solids ; 
working-sketches for shop-work. (Mechanical) — Working-draw- 
ings for shop-work. Shop-wm*k — Dovetailed box, from measure- 
ments and drawings. 



ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Superintendent of School Buildings 



Office of Superintendent of School Buildings, ) 

December 31, 1887. f 

To tlte Honorable the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — The following is respectfully submitted as the 
report of this Department for the year ending December 31, 1887 : 

Sites were purchased for school purposes and transferred to 
the Board of Education during 1887 as follows : 

17th Ward — Additional lot, 25x92 feet, adjoining west side of 

Grammar School No. 25, on East Fifth street. 

23d Ward — Site on the southeast corner of Eagle avenue and 

One Hundred and Sixty-third street, 275 feet on 
Eagle avenue and 130 feet on East One Hundred 
and Sixty-third street. 

24th Ward — Adjoining east side of Grammar School No. %^^ 

about 178x115x167x50 feet, an irregular plot on 
Albany avenue. 

School Buildings. 

New school buildings were completed as follows : 

7th Ward — Grammar School No. 2, on east side of Henry 

street, near Pike street. 
8th Ward — Grammar School No. 8, on north side of King 

street, near Yarick street. 
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The following branch and annex buildings were leased and 
fitted up : 

12tli Ward— 509-517 East One Hundred and Twentieth street, 

as a branch of Grammar School No. 78, furnishing 
thirty class-rooms. 

13th Ward — 25 Sheriff street, as an annex to Grammar School 

No. 34, furnishing six class-rooms. 



Additional Seating Capacity Furnished in 1887. 

7th Ward— G. S. 2, over old building 876 

8th Ward— G. S. 8, " '' 1,565 

12th Ward— Branch G. S. 78, over old building 1,500 

13th Ward— Annex G. S. 34, " " 200 

Total for the year 4,141 



Vacation Repairs. 

The allowance of the Incidental Fund of $50,000 to the Ward 
Trustees was augmented by appropriations to the amount of 
$37,000 from the Contingent Fund by the Committee on Build- 
ings, in sums of $200 or less for current repairs, and in addition^ 
during the summer vacation, extensive repairs, alterations, etc., 
w^re made from " Special " funds appropriated for contracts as 
follows : 

Seventy-two contracts for " Building Repairs, Alterations, etc.," 
amounting to $150,000. 

Forty contracts for "Heating and Sanitary Repairs, etc.," 
amounting to $55,000. 

Thirty-six contracts for "New Furniture, Repairs, etc.," 
amounting to $30,000. 

Plans and specifications were prepared for the above one hun- 
dred and forty-eight contracts and the entire work done under 
the direction and supervision of the Department. 
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New School Buildings in Course of Erection. 

Work is neariiig completion on the new school building for 
Grammar School No. 84, in West Fiftieth street, near Ninth 
avenue, and it will be occupied by May 1, 1888. 

Plans and specifications were prepared, contracts executed and 
work commenced on the new annex building, covering also alter- 
ations of the old building of Grammar School No. 3, on Hudson, 
Grove and Bedford streets, and the entire work will be completed 
by September 1, 1888. 

Rock excavations were completed for new school building at 
Seventy-seventh street and Tenth avenue, in the Twenty-second 
Ward, and at One Hundred and Thirty-eighth street, near Willis 
avenue, in the Twenty-third Ward. 

Plans and specifications have been prepared for three new 
schools, for the erection of which proposals will be received 
early in 1888, and plans for six new buildings are in progress. 

Sites Now Under Control of the Board of Education. 

11th Ward — Northwest corner of Rivington and Lewis streets, 

100 feet by 100 feet. 
12th Ward — South side of West One Hundred and Twentieth 

street, 175 feet west of Sixth avenue; 175 feet 
front by 100 feet deep. 

Southeast corner of Ninety-sixth street and Lexing- 
ton avenue ; 100 feet 8^ inches on Lexington avenue 
by 170 feet on Ninety-sixth street. 

Northwest corner of One Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
street and Sixth avenue ; 100 feet front on Sixth 
avenue by 150 feet on One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth street. 

North side of East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street, adjoining Grammar School No. 39 on 
west side ; 33^ feet front by 100 feet. 
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12th Ward — South side of East Eighty-eighth street, in rear of 

Grammar School No. 37 ; 51 feet front by 100 
feet deep. 

North side of West One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh street, in rear of Grammar School No. 
68 ; 25 feet front by 100 feet deep. 

South side of One Hundred and Fifty-sixth street, 
adjoining Grammar School No. 46, on southwest 
comer of One Hundred and Fifty-sixth street 
and St. Nicholas avenue; size of plot not built 
upon, 100 feet by 100 feet. 
17th Ward — West side of and adjoining Grammar School No. 

25, on East Fifth street; 25 feet front by 92 feet. 
19th Ward — South side of Forty-second street, adjoining Gram- 
mar School No. 27 on west side ; 25 feet front by 
85 feet deep. 
22d Ward — North side of West Fortieth street, adjoining Gram- 
mar School No. 28 on west side ; 25 feet front by 
100 feet deep. 

Northeast comer . of Seventy-seventh street and 
Tenth avenue ; 127 feet 8 inches front on avenue 
by 100 feet on the street. 

North side of West Forty-first street, adjoining 
Grammar School No. 67 on west side ; 20 feet 
front by 100 feet deep. 
23d Ward — West side of Ogden avenue, 300 feet south of Union 

avenue ; thirteen lots, each 25 feet by 100 feet. 

South side of One Hundred and Fifty-seventh street, 
150 feet east of Courtlandt avenue ; 100 feet 
front by 196 feet deep. 

North side of One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 
street, 700 feet east of Willis avenue ; 125 feet 
front both on One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 
and One Hundred and Thirty-ninth street, 200 
feet deep. 
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23d Ward — South side of Courtlandt avenue, adjoining Primary 

Department of Grammar School No. 60 on west 

side ; 24: feet front by 94 feet. 
24th Ward — Adjoining east side of Grammar School No. 66, 

about 178x115x167x50, an irregular plot on 

Albany avenue. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, 
Superintendent of School Buildings. 



ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Superintendent of the Nautical School. 



Kew York Nautical School Ship St. Mary's, ) 
Thirty-first Street and East Kiver, >■ 

December SUf, 1887. ) 

To the Honorahle the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — I liave the lienor to submit the Fourteenth An- 
nual Report of the New York Nautical School. 

On the 3d of January I relieved Commander Shepard as 
Superintendent of the School. Two other changes of the officers 
were made during the year : Lieutenant Jas. H. Sears, taking 
the place of Lieutenant M. K. Schwenk ; and Surgeon N. H. 
Drake, relieving Surgeon H. P. Harvey. 

Until April 19tli, the pupils were instructed, as formerly, in 
the prescribed English branches, together with such work in 
elementary seamanship as could be carried on during the winter. 

On the 19th of April the spring examination was held by 
Thos. F. Harrison, Esq., by direction of the Board. 

The day following, the deck-houses were removed and prep- 
aration for sea begun, sails bent, rigging rove, and provisions, etc., 
taken on board. The boys having had a short leave of absence, 
returned to the ship on May 9th, and the following day the St 
Marys left New York for Long Island Sound, anchoring in 
New London on the 20th, from which port she sailed on May 26th 
for Fayal, the Azores, where she arrived on June 13tli. Sailing 
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again on the ITtli she arrived at Cadiz on June 28th. After a stay 
of one week at Cadiz the ship proceeded to Gibraltar, where she 
remained several days, sailing thence, on July 9th, for Madeira, 
touching for one day at Tangier, Morocco. We arrived at Ma- 
deira on July 14th, and from there we sailed on July 21st for 
home, arriving at New London August 16th. At each port 
visited the boys were allowed to go on shore several times and to 
see all there was of interest. During the cruise constant instruc- 
tion was carried on in seamanship and navigation. The progress 
made by the Senior Class in navigation was most satisfactory. 
From New London the ship proceeded to Glen Clove, L. L, 
where a short leave was given the boys. On their return, the 
ship began a second cruise through the Sound to Vineyard 
Haven, and as far east as Gloucester and Marblehead, Mass.^ 
thence to Sandy Hook, where we remained for ten days. 

On October 9th the ship reached New York, anchoring in the 
East River, and on October 13th the Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce, together with the invited experts, conducted the 
graduating examination and exercises connected with the presen- 
tation of prizes, etc. 

From first to last tlie cruise was a most successful one, no 
accident of any kind having occurred either to the personnel or 
the ship. I will take this opportunity to state that this Nautical 
School is the only institution in this country (except those be- 
longing to the United States Government), where practical in- 
struction at sea is given in the science of navigation. The 
importance of a knowledge of this nautical subject, to all those 
persons who intend to follow the sea cannot be over-estimated, 
as without it no one can hope, or expect, to rise on board ship 
to the position of an officer. The Nautical School is also a 
school of manual training, where boys receive such instruction a& 
will enable them to procure, not only a livelihood, but to reach 
the highest step in an honorable profession ; and the city of New 
York, not only the most important seaport in this country, 
tlirough which the greater part of our foreign commerce is car- 
ried on, but one of the largest seaports in the world, should be 
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proud to possess and to niaintaiii an institution where poor boys 
may receive the instruction alone afforded by this Nautical School 
and as outlined in this report. 

The following table shows the attendance during the year : 

On board December 31st, 1886 47 

Admitted during year, 1887 65 

Discharged 20 

Graduated 26 

On board December 31st, 1887 67 

Average attendance for year, per cent 775 

The Keport of the Council of the Chamber of Commerce as 
well as that of the Nautical Experts on the inspection of the 
ship, and the examination held on October 13, 1887, is also re- 
spectfully submitted for the information of the Board. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. S. CKOWNINSHIELD, CW. U. S. N., 

Superintendent N, Y. N. S. 



REPOKT. 



To the Chamber of Comimerce : 

The Council of the Nautical School beg to submit the follow- 
ing report of the Thirteenth Annual Examination : 

Shortly after the arrival of the School Ship St. Mary^s at this 
port from her summer cruise, she was anchored in the East River, 
off Wall Street Ferry, for the convenience of the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and invited guests, who desired to be 
present at the examination. 

Your Council, with Captains George W. Brown, Laughlin 
McKay and Joseph P. Hamilton, acting as a Committee of Ex- 
perts, visited the St, Mar]/ 8 on the morning of the 13th of Octo- 
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ber, and proceeded at once to inspect : 1st. The sanitary condition 
of the ship ; 2d. The condition of the clothing, bags, etc., of the 
boys ; and 3d. The specimens of seamen's handiwork. 

The graduating class were then examined in navigation, the 
rules of the road, and in other details pertaining to the duties of 
a sailor. The answers, promptly made to the many questions pro- 
pounded by your Council, showed that their instructors had dili- 
gently and conscientiously discharged their duties. For the 
details of this technical examination your Council refers to the 
report of the experts herewith appended. 

The following named young men comprise the graduating 
class of 1887 : 

George Judson Bolles, Koyird O. Kubo, 

Tunis Augustus Craven, Henry Alton McDermott, 

Sidney Arthur Cross, Frederick Alvah Miller, 

George Metcalf Daniels, Malcolm Peters Nash, 

John Pierson Davison, George Wallace Thorp, 

Clarence Aca Dayton, Walton Devell Townsend, 

Charles Edward Delnoy, Henry Sloan Throckmorton, 

Frederick Grafton Dow, Edward Marshall Tyrrell, 

Horatio Edmund Hardy, Frederick Charles Waeber, 

Franklin Edward Hanvey, John William Wersebe, 

Louis William Henna, Richard Joseph Wisely, 

Henry Harris Jennings, Isaac Martin White, 

Richard Joseph Johnson, James S. Wright. 

H. M. Briggs and Emlin P. Franklin made the summer's 
cruise as a Post-Graduate Course, to perfect their knowledge of 
navigation, each being old graduates of the school. 

A large number of members of the Chamber and others spec- 
ially invited attended in the afternoon Addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D. D., of Brooklyn ; the Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Chaplain of the 
Sailors' Snug Harbor. These gentlemen dwelt upon the honor- 
aWe caJlmg the young men had chosen, the dangers besetting the 
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career of a sailor ; and counselled the graduates to adhere strictly 
to a life of virtue and sobriety as the only road to success. 

The following prizes were then presented by Captain A. S. 
Crowninshield, Superintendent : 

From the Chamber of Commerce : 

Silver medal — Henry Harris Jennings. Best scholar in class. 
Bronze medal — George Metcalf Daniels. Second best 

scholar in class. 
Bronze medal — George Judson Bolles. Third best scholar 

in class. 

From the officers of the ship St Mary^s : 

Luce's Seamanship — George Metcalf Daniels. Best seaman 

in class. 
Sextant — Henry Harris Jennings. Best general average. 
BoDwiTOH Navigator — Franklin Edward Hanvey. Second 

best navigator. 

From the Larchmont Yacht Club : 

Silver Watch — Frederick Grafton Dow. Best handler of 
boat under oars and sails. 

From Mr. Charles W. Sears, of Binghamton, N. Y. : 

Pair Binocular Glasses — Henry Harris Jennings. Best 
navigator. 

From Dr. George A. Peters, of New York City : 

Luce's Seamanship — Malcolm Peters Nash. Neatest boy on 

board. 
Bowditch Navigator — Henry Alton • McDermott. Second 

neatest boy on board. 

From Lieut. J. H. Sears : 

Bowditch Navigator — Tunis Agustus Craven. Best notes on 
navigation. 
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From Lieut. W. L. Field : 

$5 — Henry Harris Jennings and George Judson Bolt.es, 
jointly. Best specimen of marline-spike seamanship. 

From Lieut. A. P. Osborne : 

$5 — KoziRo OhKUBo. Best specimen of sail-making. 

From Mrs. Crowninshield (wife of the Superintendent) : 

Purse — Thomas Francis Richardson. Boy showing greatest 
improvement from August Ist, 1887, until examination. 

In presenting this brief report^ your Council feel encouraged by 
what has been accomplished by the School in training and educating 
young men for the merchant service since its establishment in 1873. 
Of the 449 who were graduated from the St. Mary^s full 70 per 
cent, are now at sea, and in responsible positions on shipboard. 

Of all the ports of the United States, the port of New York is 
the one most interested, and the one to derive the greatest benefit 
by the education of young men for the profession of a sailor. 
This fact is incontrovertible. Your Council, therefore, believe 
that those charged with the educational interests of this City 
should do all in their power to foster and promote the eflSciency 
of the School. 

Such, however, is not the case. Certain members of the Board 
of Education, year after year, never miss an opportunity to show 
their hostility to the School, belittle its objects, and throw every 
obstacle in the way of its success. 

If American prestige on the seas is to be regained, and a great 
industry, once the pride and the strong arm of the nation, is 
to be restored, it becomes the duty of every lover of his country 
to encourage all efforts to this end, however small or insignificant 
they may appear. 

Notwithstanding these uncalled-for and unjust attacks, the 
Nautical School will, no doubt, be continued as a branch of the 
educational system of this City, and as it becomes better known 
its advantages will be availed of by a large class of young men 
wJjo desire to earn a livelihood by following the sea 
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Your Council submit to tlie Chamber the following views of 
^Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, the Superintendent : 

* " I desire to say a few words in regard to the capabilities of 
the boys graduated from the Nautical School. In the first place, 
it is hardly just to call them boys, as most of them are really 
young men, quite strong enough and quite able — ^yes more than • 
able — to perform all the duties of an ordinary seaman. They 
have a good practical knowledge of heaving the lead and also of 
steering, and in handling light sails they are fully equal to any 
ordinary seaman. To their good work in marline-spike seaman- 
ship and in sail-making I do not hesitate to testify, as their work 
in these branches I found to be excellent. 

" To these capabilities we must now add another, one of the 
most important of all ; their knowledge of navigation. This 
is a point on which I desire to call special attention, particularly 
to ship-owners as well as to ship-masters. The graduates of the 
Nautical School have received a very thorough course of in- 
struction in navigation on board the St. Ma/r^y^s^ instruction that 
is really practical, extending to actually taking and working out 
all the observations used to determine a ship's position. 

'' Several of the young men who graduated this autumn have a 
record of taking, during the St, Mary^s passage this past summer 
from Maderia home, as many as six different observations (and 
working them correctly without assistance) in one day ; including 
morning and afternoon sights for longitude — meridian altitude of 
the sun for latitude — sight near noon for same — observations for 
azimuth, also observations of polar star for latitude, several 
even working. lunars. Can it be doubted for a moment that it is 
desirable to have two or three young men possessing such a 
knowledge of navigation in any ship's company ? Many ship- 
masters may confound these young men with the raw country boys 
who, having run away from home, present themselves on board 
ships to be taken to sea, and all because they are still called boys. 
* I do not hesitate, in concluding this portion of my remarks, 
to commend these graduates of the Nautical School to all inter- 
ested in our mercantile marine ; and their efforts to continue in 
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the profession in which they have received such an excellent 
foundation, entitles them to due consideration." 

The Council cannot close their report without calling the 
attention of the Chamber to the good fortune with which the 
School has been favored in the matter of officers and instructors 
•detailed by the Navy Department. Four changes have been 
made in the office of Superintendent, in accordance with the rule 
of the Department, and the same number of changes have been 
made in the executive and other officers since the establishment 
of the School, and in every instance your Council can bear testi- 
mony to the peculiar fitness of the gentlemen who have been 
assigned to the several positions, and the fidelity with which they 
have performed their duties. 

The School is now in charge of Com. A. S. Crowninshield, 
U. S. N., Superintendent. 

Lieut. Wells L. Field, U. S. N., Executive Officer. 
Lieut. Arthur P. Osborne, TJ. S. N., Senior Instructor. 
Lieut. James II. Sears, U. S. N., Instructor. 
P. A. Surgeon N. H. Drake, U. S. N., Surgeon and In- 
structor. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Thos. B. Ball, Esq., 

J. H. Winchester, }• Council, 
E. Spioer, 

New York, November 30, 1887. 



KEPOKT OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS. 

Thomas P. Ball, Esq., \ n -i ^^-l 

Capt. Elihu Spicee, ^ i ^^^^^^ % f' , 

Capt. Jas. H. Wikchestek, j ^^^^^''^^ ^<^^ol. 

Gentlemen — We have the honor to report, that at your re- 
quest, we, as a Committee of Experts, attended the Annual 
Examination of the New York Nautical School on board the 
ship St Mart/s^ October 13th, then at anchor in the East River, 
off Wall street. 
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At the time of examination, the School consisted of seventy- 
nine scholars, twenty-seven graduating and fifty-one in Junior 
Class. 

We first inspected the ship, in company with Commander 
Crowninshield and Executive Ofiicer Lieutenant W. L. Field. 

Its sanitary condition merits the highest commendation ; order 
and cleanliness are in every department. The provisions are of 
good quality and variety, and the mess-chests and utensils are ex- 
ceptionally clean. 

The specimens of seamanship displayed, such as knotting, 
splicing, strapping of blocks, turning in of dead-eyes, and other 
practical marline-spike work, were excellent, and showed great 
proficiency, and reflected credit upon the instructors. 

The sail-making also deserves more than passing mention. In 
this connection, we would call attention to the forced economy 
which compels the use of the same strands to make cringles, etc. 
for successional years. It is manifestly unfair to the boys in 
competitive work. 

The boys, with clothes bags, were mustered on deck for inspec- 
tion, and with few exceptions, were fully up to the standard. 

Lieut. Jas. H. Seabs, Instructor in Navigation, subjected the 
Grraduation Class to a practical and thorough examination in all 
branches of navigation, including the use of the log, lead-lines, 
adjustment of compasses, local attractions, deviations and rules of 
the road, in all of which the class showed proficiency. 

Some of the journals of the voyage kept by the boys are 
examples of neatness and intelligent work, alike creditable to 
teachers and scholars. 

Owing to the very strong winds and tide, the usual exercises 
of handling the sails was dispensed with, and the sails were not 
loosed. 

The boys have been trained in the handling of boats under 
sail and oars, and show marked skill in this important service. 

Your Committee took part in the several examinations, and 
asked a variety of practical questions. 

We commended the discipline and order existing on board, 
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and believe that the habits formed will have a lasting effect on 
the graduates. 

From the ship's log we find that she left New York on the 
10th of May last, and returned on the 27th of September, being 
absent four and a half months. 

The average course of the graduating class is one year and ten 
months. They have made two voyages of about four months 
each, or eight or nine months of sea service, which is rather 
short, considering what is expected to be taught to fit the gmdu- 
ates for practical positions other than "before the mast." We 
. therefore take the liberty to suggest a voyage to the West Indies, 
instead of hauling up the ship at the wharf for the winter. The 
difference in the expense would be very little more than the 
wear of sails and rigging, and would be of great benefit to the 
scholars in the matter of sea service. 

We commend the Nautical School Ship to all interested in the 
revival of American shipping, and to those who intend or desire 
to become seamen ; as the education and training imparted on 
board this ship, together with experience and integrity, will qual- 
ify the pupils to reach the highest positions in their profession. 

We respectfully call attention to the subjoined table, showing 
the physical improvement of the graduating class during the term. 

The courtesy extended by Commander Crowninshield and his 
officers rendered our duty pleasant and the day enjoyable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Geo. W. Brown, 

L. McKay, 
Jos. P. Hamilton. 

Kew York, Novemher 28, 1887. 



REPORT 



OF THE 



Principal of the Evening High School, 

HELD IN GRAMMAR SCHOOL BUILDING No, 35, IN THE 

FIFTEENTH WARD, 



Evening High School, 

Ap7nl 22, 1887. 

To the Ilonm'dble the Board of Education / 

(tentlemkn — I beg leave to present the report of the work of 
the Evening High School, during the twenty-first term, which 
ended on the evening of April 7, 1887. 

The usual examination for admission was held during the two 
weeks ending October 4, 1886, at which date the regular sessions 
of the school were begun. 

( )n the opening night, the attendance was 1,887, being within 
three of the number which had been enrolled during the time 
assigned for registration and classification. 

The winter proved to be exceptionally severe and stormy. 
After the day's work, it required considerable sacrifice of personal 
comfort to face a storm to go to evening school ; yet, notwith' 
standing the inclement weather, the average attendance for the 
term was 1,004. 

The youngest student was fourteen and the oldest was fifty-five 
years of age; the average age was a little over twenty years. 
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Eighty-two of the students were present in their classes every 
evening. 

STUDIES. Sj-g 1 1 ®5 

>© §*• «*2 

Latin 17 1 21 

Reading and Declamation (3 evenings per week). 23 1 23 

English Grammar and Composition 1 26 1 20 

German 135 2 21 

French 70 2 19 

Spanish 40 1 20 

Architectural and Mechanical Drawing 82 1 21 

Free-hand Drawing .109 1 18 

Penmanship 92 1 18 

Phonography 87 1 19 

Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry 29 1 22 

Arithmetic .292 4 18 

Book-keeping 353 5 19 

Chemistry 18 1 21 

Anatomy and Physiology 32 1 22 

History and Political Science (3 ev's per week) . . 15 1 20 

Heading and Declamation. 

Tlie work in the Reading class, consisted not only in reading 
pieces, but also in spelling and defining words and explaining 
sentences. 

The object aimed at was to go over only so much ground as 
could be covered in a thorough and exhaustive manner. In order 
to excite interest in the selection, it was the habit to tell some- 
thing of the life of the author, of the characteristics of his style, 
and to give a synopsis of the selection, showing its purpose and 
lesson. 

In the Declamation class, it was the aim, after aiding the 
student in making the proper selection, to require that the piece 
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should be very carefully and very perfectly committed to memory. 
Then the work of teaching an earnest, pleasing and effective 
style of delivery was begun. To get rid of the affected and 
declamatory style, which seems to be inherent in almost all begin- 
ners, was the first effort, and then to substitute for it the conver- 
sational, persuasive and sincere style, which is more compatible 
with the requirements of our own time. 

English Gra/mmar a/nd dymposition. 

The instructor commenced the course by delivering some lec- 
tures on the general subject of English Grammar. 

The object of these was to impress the students with the ne- 
cessity and advantage of expressing their thoughts correctly and 
in accordance with the usages of the best authors. The details 
of the subject were taught and exemplified. False syntax was 
made a prominent feature, and Compositions by the students 
were used and criticised by all as an aid to the mastery of the 
subject. 

History and Political Science. 

The leading principles of Political Economy were discussed ; 
the laws of Production and Distribution of Wealth, the Tariff 
and financial questions, the relation of Capital and Labor, Labor 
Organizations and the proposed Lapd Reforms. 

The causes of the American Revolution, the operation of the 
Articles of Confederation, the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, and various other topics and questions connected 
with the formation and growth of the government under which 
we live, were reviewed and discussed. 

Latin, 

The class met one hour each evening in the week and pursued 
a course comprising the declension of nouns, pronouns and adjec- 
tives; the comparison of adjectives and adverbs 1 the conjugation 
of verbs, both active and passive voices ; the deponent verbs and 
the general rules of Latin Grammar. 
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The history of the Latins, as suggested by the matter in the 
text-book, was brought to the attention of the class. 

It is believed that the acquirements of the class are such that 
the future study of the Latin language will be greatly, facilitated, 
or if such further study should be impracticable, sufficient knowl- 
edge has been obtained to greatly aid the investigation of other 
branches of study with which this language is closely connected. 

Qerman, 

• 

The first class completed forty lessons of Comfort's " First 
Book in German," and read the first twenty-five pages of 
Grauert's " First German Reader." 

German pronunciation, German script, all the parts of speech, 
the modifications and tlie arrangement of words in sentences 
were considered and taught with other necessary details. 

The second class studied the first one hundred pages of Wood- 
bury's " Complete Course with German," carefully translating 
the German exercises into English, and translating the English 
exercises into German by both oral and written work. 

The grammar was reviewed, and the reading lessons in Wood- 
bury were read and translated. 

In addition, ten of the more celebrated shorter poems in the 
German language were read to the class, the jnembers being re- 
quired to translate the same into English. 

The third class reviewed the grammar of both languages. 
Grauert's " German Reader " was mainly used, the subject mat- 
ter of the extracts affording topics for conversations in German. 

In order to meet the practical wants of the students, consider- 
able time was devoted to the use of German script, in business 
forms and correspondence. 

Instruction in the literature of the language was also given. 

French, 

In the first class, Duffet's " French Grammar — Part I " wa« 
carefully studied throughout. The auxiliaries, the paradigms of 
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tlie four regular conjugations in the different forms, together 
with passive, reflective and impersonal verbs, were committed to 
memory, and the principal irregular verbs were conjugated in 
full. 

About one-half the stories in Fivaz's "Elementary French 
Reader" were read and translated. In the second class, the work 
of the first class was reviewed, and Duffet's " French Grammar — 
Part II " was completed. 

The exercises were wholly in French, the students being re- 
quired to address the instructor in that language. 

Spanish. 

This class was taught in three sections : 

The first section completed twenty lessons of the " De Tornoi^ 
Method," and conjugated the regular verbs. 

The second section completed thirty-one lessons of the " De 
Tornos Method ; '* conjugated the regular and irregular verbs ; 
formed phrases in each tense, and read Iriarte's " Fables." 

The third section completed forty lessons of the " De Torno& 
Method ; " read and translated Iriarte's " Fables," and at the close 
of the term were able to speak the language fairly. 

Chemistry. 

The class completed the subject of inorganic chemistry, includ- 
ing the analysis of inorganic salts. 

It was instructed also concerning the principles involved ill the 
formation of isologous and homologous series, and the most im- 
portant facts connected with an introduction to the study of the 
carbon compounds. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

The instruction consisted of didactic lectures, illustrated by 
the skeleton, diagrams, papier mache and other models, and post- 
mortem specimens of human anatomy. 
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The lectures covered the subjects of anatomy, physiology and 
hygiene, together with advice as to emergencies and the proper 
treatment thereof. 

Drawing. 

The classes in Architectural and Mechanical Drawing received 
instruction in problems in descriptive geometry, development of 
surfaces, projection of solids, linear perspective and orders of 
architecture. The advanced portion of the classes copied, de- 
signed, enlarged and tinted plans and elevations of buildings and 
also drawings of machinery. 

Several original designs of mosaic tiling were drawn and ap- 
propriately tinted. 

The Free-hand Drawing class was divided into four sections, 
as follows : 

First Section. A course in drawing in books, with lead pen- 
cil, of geometric planes and elements of classic ornament. 

Second Section, In books, with lead pencil, advanced elements 
of classic ornament, heads, figures and practice in shading. 

Third Section. On paper, crayon drawing, classic ornament, 
heads, figures, animals, plants and flowers. 

Fourth Section. Crayon and charcoal drawing from antique 
casts, masks, heads, figures and ornaments. 

Mathematics. 

Algebra. — Through simultaneous equations of the second de- 
gree, inclusive of radical equations, and problems producing such 
equations ; equation of odd form solved, and a record kept in note- 
books of every example worked. 

Geometry. — Plane Geometry, as arranged in Hunter's Ele- 
ments, with numerous theorems and problems from Legendre 
and others ; mensuration, and incidental thereto, the metric system 
of weights and measures. Attempts at original solutions and 
deductions were encouraged, and figures were carefully made 
from different points of view. 
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Trigonometry. — A general account of logarithms, chief formu- 
las and theorems proved, geometrically if possible ; solution of 
triangles, and in addition to examples from Davies, many practi- 
cal problems from Todhunter, Wheeler, etc., relating to heights 
and distances. 

Penmanship^ Book-keeping and Arithmetic, 

In the Penmanship class, the aim was to produce a rapid 
business hand. Attention was kept to the proper posture of the 
person, and to holding the pen in a good way. 

Beside the writing in copy-books, first for accuracy of form 
and next for rapidity, exercises written on the blackboard were 
constantly used for the students to follow with free-hand on loose 
paper. This plan produced excellent results. 

The classes in Book-keeping finished single and double-entry. 

In Arithmetic, the classes completed the subject. 

Phonography, 

The first class was instructed in the consonant and vowel 
alphabets, contractions and abbreviations, word-signs, and princi- 
ples relating to *' corresponding style." 

•* Short " to " long " hand, and vice versd ; translations from 
Graham's "Standard First Reader" were made. 

Graham's " Hand-book of Phonography " was used in tliis class. 

The second class was reviewed on the subject, and the '' re- 
porting " word-signs taught. 

Phrase-writing, translations from Graham's " Second Standard 
Phonographic Reader," and reporting from dictation were taught 
and practiced. 

Graham's "Hand-book of Phonography" and Graham's 
" Second Reader " were used in this class, 

• Prizes a/nd Prizeman, 

Tiffany & Co. Prize (gold medal),, /or greatest improvement in 
d/ra/wing from antique cast^ was awarded to 

George Traut, Jr. 
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Honorable mention made of 

Pierre J. Cheron, 
William Herrel. 

Mitcliell, Vance & Co. Prize (bronzes),/!?/' greatest improve' 
ment in drawing the human head and figure^ was awarded to 

Walter A. Weber. 

Honorable mention made of 

Jacob Wolf, 
Louis H. Paret. 

Faber Prize, (drawing instruments), far greatest improvement 
in drawing historic ornament was awarded to 

John Dempsey. 

Honorable mention made of 

Charles Brown, 
Henry Nuhn. 

Faber Prize (drawing pencils), for greatest improvement in 
drawing aniTnals^ was awarded to 

James A. McIntee. 

Honorable mention made of 

Henry Kraft, 
Henry Thobaben. 

Ivins Prize (gold medal), presented by Hon. W. M. Ivins, 
for best mechanical drawing^ was awarded to 

Henry Klittke, 

Honorable mention made of 

Jacob Brauchli, 
George G. Prentice. 

Ivins Prize (gold medal), presented by .Hon. W. M. Ivins, 
for hest architectural drawing^ was awarded to 

John W. Muldoon. 

Honorable mention made of 

William F. Kelly, . 
Max C. Schmidt. 
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Hackett Prize (gold medal), presented by Martin J. Hackett, 
Egq.,/!?/* heat original design^ was awarded to 

Mack Murray. 

Honorable mention was made of 

Charles E. Grieshaber. 

Weber Prize (gold medal), presented by Walter E. Weber, 
Esq., for the best specimen of per8pectiA)e^ wasawarded to 

George A. Marshall. 

Honorable mention was made of 

Henry Keinmuller, 
Thomas J. Murta. 

Mackey Prize (gold medal), presented by Charles A. Mackey, 
Esq., for the best specimen in the orders of architecture^ was 
awarded to 

William E. Downs. 

Honorable mention was made of 

Thomas G. Wallace, 
James Shanly. 

Loos Prize (silver medal), presented by Christian H. Loos, 
Esq.,ybr specimen of mechanical drawing^ was awarded to 

John F. Hart. 

Instructor's Prize (silver medal), for specimen of architectural 
drawing^ to 

William J. Howden. 

The instructors were punctual and faithful in the discharge of 
their duties, and the students were gentlemanly in their deport- 
ment and zealous in their studies. 

My sincere thanks are tendered to the members of the Evening 
School Committee for their kind and earnest support. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jacob T. Boyle, 

Principal. 
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REPORT. 



To the Regents of the Unvoersity of the State of New i'ork : 

• 

The Trustees of The College of the City of New York, estab- 
lished at New York City, in compliance with the provisions of 
law, make the following report for the year ending June 23, 
1887, in respect to the several subject matters hereinafter men- 
tioned : 

I. — Calendab. 

The following is a calendar of the principal events during said 
year : 

Examinations for admission, June 1st, 2d, 3d. 
Beginning of the first term, September 16, 1886. 
Beginning of the second term, January 31, 1887. 
Number of weeks of instruction, 32 — and 4 of Examination. 
Number of weeks of vacation, 2 weeks in terms, 12 weeks 
summer. 

Date of commencement, June 23, 1887. 

Date of ending of the collegiate year, June 23, 1887. 

II. — BoABD OF Trustees. 

At the close of said year the Board of Trustees was constituted 
as follows : 

J. Edward Simmons, LL.D., Chairman, 
Arthur McMullin, A.M., Secretary, 
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Name. Residence. 

Jacob D. Vermilye, ----- Tremont, City. 

J. Edward Simmons, LL.D., - - - 28 West 52d street. 

W. J. Welch, ------ 211 Henry street. 

Isaac Bell, ------ 247 Fifth avenue. 

DeWitt J. Seligman, ----- 328 West 58th street. 

Robt. M. Gallaway, ----- 68 East 55th street. 

Charles L. Holt, ------ 117 West 130th street. 

Charles Crary, -. - - - - 219 West 131st street. 

William Wood, LL.D., - - - - 4 West 18th street. 

Ed. J. H. Tamsen, ----- 311 East 18th street. 

Miles M. O'Brien, ----- 240 East 60th street. 

Wm. A. Cole, ------ 62 West 48th street. 

Ferdinand Traud, ----- 1371 Franklin avenue. 

Wm. Lummis, ----- log Madison avenue. 

Henry L. Sprague, ----- 330 West 23d street. 

H. Walter Webb, ----- 15 West 47th street. 

R. Guggenheimer, ----- 16 East 81st street. 

Henry Schmitt, - - - - - ' 29 Vandam street. 

Samuel M. Purdy, ----- West Farms. 

Mrs. Mary Nash Agnew, - - - - 266 Madison avenue. 

Miss Grace H. Dodge, ----- 262 Madison avenue. 

Alex. S. Webb, LL.D., - - - - 15 Lexington avenue. 



III. — Faculty. 



The officers and members of the Faculty and other instructors, 
together with the Department of Instruction and Compensation 
of each^ were during said year as follows : 

President — Alexander S. Webb, LL.D., 
Registrar — Robert W. Cana, - 
Secretary — Adolph Werner, Ph.D. 

Name (with Academic Degree). 
Jean Roemer, LL.D., - - - - 

do. - - - 

R. 0. Doremus, M.D., LL.D, - 
Adolph Werner, Ph.D., - - - 
Alfred G. Compton, A.M., 
Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., -r 

do. 
David B. Scott, Ph.D., - - - 





$7,500 00 




1,750 00 


Department of Instruction. 


Salary. 


French, _ _ - 


$4,500 00 


Vice-President, 


500 00 


Chemistry and Physics, 


4,500 00 


German, _ _ _ 


4,500 00 


Applied Mathematics, 


4,500 00 


Latin, - - - - 


4,500 00 


Librarian, 


250 00 


English, - - - 


4,500 00 
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Name (with Academic Degree). 
Solomon Woolf, A.M., 



Department of Instruction. Salary. 
Des. Geom. and Drawing, $4,500 00 



George B. Newcomb, Ph.D., - 


Philosophy, - - - 


4,500 00 


Fitz Gerald Tisdall, Ph.D., 


Greek, - - _ 


4,500 00 


James W. Mason, A.M., 


Pure Mathematics, 


4,500 00 


Henry P. Johnston, A.B., - 


History, - - - 


4,500 00 


Wm. Stratford, M.D., Ph.D., 


Natural History, - 


4,500 00 


INSTRUCTORS. 




Name (with Academic Degree). 


Department of Instruction. 


Salary. 


Benj. A. Sheldon, _. _ - - 


Mathematics, 


$2,375 00 


Casimer Fabregou, A.M., 


French, - - - 


2,375 00 


Ernest Fiston, A.M., - 


French, _ _. - 


2,375 00 


Wm. G. McGuckm, A.B., LL.B., - 


History, - - - 


2,375 00 


John R. Sim, A.B., - - - 


Mathematics, 


2,375 00 


Leigh H. Hunt, M.S., M.D., - 


Des. Geometry, 


1,800 00 


J. C. Morgenthau, A.B., - - - 


Latin, - - - - 


1,400 00 


Ivin Sickels, M.S., M.D., 


Natural History, 


1,600 00 


Geo. C. Hollerith, B.S., - - 


Mathematics, 


1,600 00 


Calvin Rae Smith, - - - - 


Drawing, - .- - 


1,700 00 


Joseph F. Mulqueen, A.M., - - 


Latin and Greek, - 


1,600 00 


Clias. A. Doremus, M.D., Ph.D., - 


Chemistry and Physics, 


2,375 00 


John Baumeister, M.S., - - - 


German, _ - _. 


1,200 00 


David Cherbuliez, - - - - 


French, - - - 


1,200 00 


Alfred Colin, M.E., - - - - 


Drawing, _ ~ - 


1,200 00 


Gnstav Legras, B.S., - - - 


Mathematics, - 


1,200 00 


Lewis F. Mott, B.S., - 


English and Philosophy, 


1,200 00 


Harvey Mitchell, M.E., - - - 


Workshop, 


1,200 00 


August Rupp, A.B., - - - - 


Mathematics, 


1,200 00 


Luis A. Baralt, A.B., M.D., - 


Spanish, - - - 


2,000 00 


Oscar Erlandsen, B.S., 


Natural History, - - 


1,000 00 


Harold Nathan, B.S., 


English, - - - 


1,000 00 


Henry G. Kost, B.S., _ - - 


German, ~ _ - 


1,000 00 


Forbes R. McCreery, B.S., 


English, - - - 


1,000 00 


Robert Houston, _ _ - _ 


Elocution, - - - 


2,000 00 


Charles L. Poor, B.S., - 


Des. Geom., Mathematics, 


1,000 00 


Bashford Dean, A.B., 


Natural History, - 


1,000 00 
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IV. — Students. 

The following tables show the number and classification of the 
students in the several departments during said year : 

I. — Department of Arts. 
Classes. Males. * 

Freshman, --__--_-_. 62 
Sophomore, --------- 41 

Junior, ----------30 

Senior, ---------- 18 

Sub-Freshman,- --------142 

Total, --------- 293- 

II. — Department of Sciences. 
Classes. Males. 

Freshman, ____-_---, 96 

Sophomore, --------- 55 

Junior, ----------40 

Senior, --------- 22 

Sub-Freshman, ---------220 

Total, --------433 

III. — Department of Mechanic Arts. 
Classes. Males. 

Freshman, --------- 55 

Sophomore, --------- 23 

Sub-Freshman, ---------152 

Total, -------- 280 

IV. — Summary by Departments. 

Males. 
Diepartment of Arts, -------- 293 

Department of Sciences, _ - - - - 433 

Department of Mechanic Arts, ------ 230 

Total, -------- 956 

V. — Summary by RESiDEycE. 

Males. 

Residents of the City and State of New York, - - 953 
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V. — Degrees. 

The following statement exhibits the several degrees conferred 
by the Board of Trustees during said year : 

I. — List of those Receitino the Baccalaureate Degree. 

Adolph Baron, Wm. Thomas McElveen, 

Theodore Baumeister, George F. McEwen, 

Frederick A. Berghane, John F. E. McGuire, 

Emanuel Blumensteil, Philip Meirowitz, 

Thomas Joseph Bradley, Samson D. Oppenheim, 

Samuel Robert Dunlop. Robert Russell Requa. 

Harry Eising, Thomas Henry Roche, 

Joseph A. Elder, Abraham Rosenthal, 

Harry B. Griffith, Benno Rosenwald, 

Wm. C. Guth, Henry Geo. Schneider, 

Lewis M. F. Haase, Eli Schreier, 

John W. Howe, Vicente Serrano, 

George Wm. Hubbell. Augustus Smith, 

Henry E. Isele, Robert Frederick Smith, 

Meyer Jarmulowsky, Eugene Sondheim, 

Wm. H. Johns, George William Stake. 

Louis M. Josephthal, Francis A. Winslow, 

Seymour P. Kurzman, Stephen Wray, 

Theodore K Lyon, Jr., Theodore A. Wright. 

Summary of Number Receiving Baccalaureate Degree. 

Males. 
Bachelor of Arts, _-_----- 18 
Bachelor of Science, --_-_-- 20 

Total for the year, - ------38 

Total from the origin, ----- 1,248 

II. — List of those Receiving the Master's Degree and Other Post 

Graduate Degrees. 

Master of Arts. 

David Meekes Marvin, A.B., M.D., Alex. H. McKinney, A.B., 

Cornelius G. Coakley, A.B., M.D.. Francis A. J. Torek, A.B., 

Wm. S. Watson, A.B.. Albert B. Cristy. A.B. 

Conferred in course and on examination. 
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Summary of those Receiving Master's Degree. 

Males. 

Master of Arts, ---------7 

Master ol Science, -------- 

Total, ---------7 



VI. — College Honors. 



The following statement exhibits the several college honors 
conferred during the said year, together with the names of the 
several recipients : 



Title of Honor. 
Valedictory Oration, - 
Salutatory Oration, - 
Third Honorary Oration, 
Fourth Honorary Oration, 
Fifth Honorary Oration, 
Sixth Honorary Oration, - 
Special Honorary Oration, 



Recipient. 
Theodore Baumeister. 
Theodore E. Lyon, Jr. 
Louis M. Josephthal. 
Henry G. Schneider. 
Harry Eising. 
Robert'F. Smith. 
Auf^stus Smith. 



VII. — Prizes, Scholarships and Fellowships. 

The several prizes, scholarships and fellowships bestowed or 
held during said year are given in the following table : 



Title of Prizes, etc. 

Pell Medal, gold, 

** silver, 

Cromwell Medals, gold, 

silver, 
silver, - 
Riggs Medal, gold, - - 



(( 



(( 



Recipient. 

Fred. M. Pedersen, Sophomore Class. 
Augustus Smith, Senior Class. 
Fred. M. Pedersen, Sophomoro Class. 
Ezra K. Waterbury, Sophomore Class. 
Samuel Goldstein, Sophomore Class. 
Geo. Wm. Stake, Senior Class. 



Keely Prize (Debate) — rvalue $30, Eugene Sondheim, Junior Class. 



(( 



(Critique), - 
Claflin Medals, gold, 

gold, - 
silver, 
silver. - 
Belden Medals, gold, 

silver, - 
silver, 
silver, - 



n 



ti 



it 



n 



(i 



li 



Mason Carnes, Junior Class. 
Geo. Wm. Stake, Junior Class. 
Samuel W. Dunscomb, Junior Class. 
Lawrence Veiller, Freshman Class. 
Jas. W. Totten, Freshman Class. 
Christian Laase, Junior Class. 
Charles H. Parmley, Junior Class. 
Fred. G. Perham, Junior Class. 
Plowdon Stevens, Junior Class. 
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Title of Prizes, etc. Recipient. 

Belden Medals, silver, - - Gustave R. Tuska, Junior Class. 






gold, - - Fred. M. Pedersen, Sopohomore Class. 

silver, - - Julius Prince, Sophomore Class, 

silver, - - John J. £[letchka. Sophomore Class. 

silver, - - Ezra K. Waterbury, Sophomore Class. 

silver, - - Livingston Schuyler, Sophomore Class. 
Declamation — Prose, - - Montague Lessler, Sophomore Class. 

" Poetry, - - Wm. T. Wood, Sophomore Class. 

French Prize, - - - - Leon J. Benoit, Sophomore Class. 

Devoe Prize, wood, - - Arthur H. Timmerman, Sophomore Class. 
" metal, - - - Joseph N. Emley, Sophomore Class. 

VIII. — Requibements fob Admission. 

The several subjects of study required for admission to the 
Freshman class, and the text-books required or recommended in 
each, are set forth in the following statement : 

[Respectfully referred to the Thirty-ninth Annual Register.] 

IX. — Course of Study. 

The following is a summary statement of the several courses 
of study pursued in the College : 

[Respectfully referred to the Thijrty-ninth Annual Register.] 

X. — Grounds and Buildings. 

The following statement contains a true account of the dimen- 
sions and character of the grounds, and of the dimensions, 
character and uses of the several buildings belonging to or used 
by the institution during said year : . 

1. The grounds consist of a plot 150x200 on Lexington 
avenue and Twenty-third street, and a plot 100 x 100 on Twenty- 
second street, in the City of New York. 

2. The buildings are severally as follows : A four-story brick 
and stone building, with three-story addition in rear, and a three- 
story brick building, together capable of accommodating 1,100 
students. 

Estimated value of grounds and buildings, $226,000. 
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XI. — Educational Collections. 

The several educational collections belonging to and used by 
the institution during said year are enumerated in the following 
statement under the several heads of Library, Apparatus, and 
Collections : 

I. — LiB&ABY. 

Number of volumes added during the year, - - 633 

Present number of volumes, _ - - - 23,869 

Estimated value of Library, ----- $57,500 00 

II. — Apparatus. 

Physical Apparatus, estimated value, - - - i ^^ 
Chemical Apparatus, estimated value, - - j; ▼ » 

III. — Collections . 
Zoological, \ 

SogS"*'' [ Estimated value, •- - - $5.500 00 
Conchological, ^ 

Historical Cabinet, estimated value, - - - . 1,000 00 

Art Department, estimated value, - - - - 1,200 00 



Estimated value of Library, Apparatus and Collections, $85,200 00 



XII. — College Property. 

Tlie^'subjoined statement truly represents the property of the 
institution at the end of said year, under the several heads 
enumerated : 

Grounds and Buildings, ----- $325,000 00 

Educational Collections, - - - - 85.000 00 

Amount invested in Corporate Bonds and Stocks, 1,500 00 

Amount invested in Bonds and Mortgages, - 35,000 00 



Total, - ------ $346,500 00 
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XIII. — Revenue and Expenditures. 

The revenue and expenditures of the institution during said 
year, have been as given in the following statement : 

t 

I. — Revenue. 

From income of invested funds, - - - - $1,375 00 
From all other sources, - - - - - 134,429 61 

Total, ------- $135,804 61 

II. — Expenditures. 

For salaries paid for instruction, - - - - $115,141 38 

For improvement and repairs of buildings and 

grounds, ------- 6,921 18 

For fuel and incidental expenses, - - - 12,867 05 

For all other purposes, ----- 1,375 00 

Total, ------- $135,804 61 

XIV. — Conclusion and Authentication of Report. 

The foregoing report was prepared in accordance with the 
instructions of the Regents of the University, under authority 
conferred by the Board of Trustees, and by them ordered to be 
duly attested and transmitted to the Board of Regents of the 
University, at a meeting held November 1, 1887. 

Done at New York City this second day of November, 1887. 

J. EDWARD SIMMONS, LL.D., 

Chairman. 
ARTHUR McMULLIN, A.M., 

Secretary, 
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The College of the City of New York, ) 

June 23, 1887. j 
To the Board of Trustees : 

In compliance with section 19 of the Manual, the Faculty 
herewith submits its report for the year ending this day. 

On Commencement day, June 24, 1886, there were on the 

rolls of the College 1,278 students. 

In September there were added 42 

Making a total of 1,320 

Of this number there did not appear, after the 
summer vacation — Juniors 8 

Sophomores 36 

Freshmen 56 

Sub-Freshmen 249 

349 

Leaving in attendance in September 971 

Of these there left or were dropped in the 
course of the year — Juniors 4 

Sophomores 16 

Freshmen 19 

Sub-Freshmen 130 

169 

Leaving 802 

At the recent examination for admission 544 

applicants were admitted on probation, raising 

The number of young men in the College to . . . 1,346 
To-day, upon the recommendation of the Faculty, 

the Board graduated 39 

Jjcaying on the rolls of the College \^^\ 



The College of the City of New Yoek, ) 

June 23, 188Y. ) 

To the Board of Trustees : 

In compliance with section 19 of the Manual, the Faculty 
herewith submits its report for the year ending this day. 

On Commencement day, June 24, 1886, there were on the 

rolls of the College 1,278 students. 

In September there were added 42 

Making a total of 1,320 

Of this number there did not appear, after the 

summer vacation — Juniors 8 

Sophomores 36 

Freshmen 56 

Sub-Freshmen 249 

349 

Leaving in attendance in September 971 

Of these there left or were dropped in the 
course of the year — Juniors 4 

Sophomores 16 

Freshmen 19 

Sub-Freshmen 130 

169 

Leaving 802 

At the recent examination for admission 544 

applicants were admitted on probation, raising 

The number of young men in the College to. . . 1,346 
To-day, upon the recommendation of the Faculty, 

the Board graduated 39 

Leaving on the rolls of the College 1^3QT 
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Tlie number of students now enrolled is as large as at any pre- 
vious time, and the number of those who have passed the 
examination for advancement to the Senior Class is larger than 
in any former year. While noting these facts, the Faculty feels 
that the usefulness of the College cannot be gauged either by any 
temporary increase or decrease in the total number of its 
students or by the number of those who, from year to year, com- 
plete its full courses of study. The Faculty believes that the 
Board of Trustees concurs in the opinion that it is the character 
of the work done in the College that gives it its value in its 
relation to the Grammar Schools and to the community at large ; 
and yet the very methods and measures which tend to secure the 
highest efficiency in college work tend also to reduce the number 
of students. Only by insisting upon a high grade of scholarship, 
and by applying at the examinations such tests as will exclude 
from the classes all who are not qualified to profit by continued 
attendance, can the College accomplish as much as it has hereto- 
fore done for its graduates, and give such valuable training as it 
has always given to the hundreds who every year leave its walls 
after accomplishing a part of the course. 

The Faculty cannot forbear to notice the manly demeanor of 
the students and the general earnestness of their attention to 
study, results which are undoubtedly due to a steady improve- 
ment in the methods of instruction and in the administration 
and discipline of the College, which have never been more 
marked than during the year now closing. 

In conclusion, the Faculty would express its appreciation of 
the interest shown by the Trustees in the welfare of the College, 
and of their earnest and constant efforts in its behalf. 

Alex. S. Webb, LL.D., President. 

Adolph Werner, Ph,D., Secretary. 
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